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PEEPACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


The call of the publishers upon me to prepare another 
edition of this work has given me the opportimity, and 
imposed upon me the duty, of improving it as much as 
possible. I have, therefore, carefully revised the trans- 
lation according to the author^s last edition, which con- 
tains numerous corrections and retrenchments, render- 
ing the expression more exact and more compact. I 
have also added a considerable number of new pieces 
to the selections before made froip the author^s other 
writings, making the work more fully conformed to the 
title I have thought fit to give it. Although it has not 
the form of a regular systematic treatise, and by its 
title does not pretend to have, yet it comprises the 
elements, and all the elements, of a complete system of 
psychology, and of philosophy as contained in psychol- 
ogy. It embraces the fundamental principles and 
most important questions in ontology, in logic, in 
morals, and in msthetics. 

In regard to the use of this work in instruction : the 
method of instruction by merely formal lectures is un- 
suited to the undergraduate course in our colleges. 
Books are therefore put into the hands of the student 
to read, which are called text-books — a term which 
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Bpecially implies that they are to he made the basis of 
instruction by the professor. Many years' experienee 
has established me in the conviction that no text-book 
in the hands of our young students is good for much, 
if for any thing, without thorough instruction— earnest 
familiar exposition on the part of a competent pro- 
fessor, who is master of the whole subject, as well as 
acquainted with what this or that particular text-book 
says ; and, with such instruction, almost any text-book 
is good enough. 

The student who attends on a philosophical course, 
attends to very little purpose if that instruction 
amounts to nothing but a catechetical examination, 
and a diy repetition of what he remembers of a text- 
book. It is a dead mechanical affair, with little clear 
insight and comprehension of the subject, and conse- 
quently little of that peculiar culture of the faculties, 
for the sake of which philosophical studies are made a 
part of his course of education. Contrary to all this, 
the interest of tlio students should be aroused, tlieir 
attention directed, their perceptions quickened, by the 
living voice of the competent, earnest teacher, who 
knows and feels lus subject himself in a living way, and 
knows how to tell wluit he knows and feels, and to 
make them know and feel with him ; to make them 
gmsp truth in its principles, to sec into the nature, 
force and rcacli, the logical connection and systematic 
consequences of principles ; to make them not only 
understand his thought, but think for themselves, exert 
their own critical faculties, form opinions, not merely 
adopt them. There is in such a course a high and 
noble culture of the faculties and of the soul, of infin- 
itely more value than the amount of knowledge gained. 
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It makses philosophere, not merely knowers of a phil- 
osophy, of this or that set of opinions, adopting or re- 
jecting the one or the other set, just according as they 
happen to be in good or bad odor among this ox that 
particular set of men or— women. It is a consoling re- 
ward to any one whose life has been devoted to such 
labors to be humbly able to hope he has, in this way, 
done some good in his day, has helped to form right 
men. 

But though no text-books are worth much without 
such instruction, there are still reasons for choosing 
among them. I will briefly express my preference, and 
the reasons for it. I recommend Locke's Essay on the 
Human Understanding, this work of Coiisin, and Reid's 
works, in Sir William Hamilton's edition. This is the 
smallest course of reading for the student, under the 
guidance and instruction of the professor, that can well 
be named ; yet, with competent instruction, it is suf- 
ficient for the pur])oses of our academical culture. I 
recommend this course because stadents in our colleges 
have no time to study the ancient and middle ago 
philosophy any further than as they are resumed in 
these works ; and modern philosophy may well enough 
be said to date from Locke. Locke should therefore 
be read, and compared with Reid and Cousin, and 
commented on. Reid is the first great opponent of 
Locke in England, and a genuine thinker. Thus, 
the student in our colleges is put upon a course at 
what is for him a fitting beginning. He may go after- 
ward as far as he pleases. I recommend this work of 
Cousin, because in it the fundamental principles of 
Locke arc subjected to a criticism more clear, com- 
plete, and thorough, than they ever before received. 
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His examination of the Essay on the Understanding is 
acknowledged by tlie greatest authorities to be the 
most admirable specimen of philosophical analysis ex- 
tant ; and it is admirably adapted to cultivate the 
power of analysis in the student ; while the other por- 
tion of this volume contains discussions and suggestions 
of great importance and interest in reference to com- 
prehensive views of philosophy, and the solution of its 
great problems, and will furnish opportunity for the 
professor to give what historical and critical notices of 
modem German speculation he may think needful. 

In reference to our colleges, to the age of the students 
generally, and to the time allowed, I do not know a 
better course to recommend than the one I have ven- 
tured to point out : it being always borne in mind that 
the great object is not to secure an accomplished phil- 
osophical erudition— a thing impossible under the cir- 
cumstances— but to secure philosophical training and 
masteiy of great principles. 

It remains only to say that I have thought fit to 
retain in this edition that portion of the Preface to 
the Third Edition which related to the attack of the 
Princeton Ikview; and that I have added some new 
remarks at the end of it. 


New York, NovemW, 1865. 


C. S. H. 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


REMARKS ON THE PRINCETON REVIEW. 

It may perhaps, be expeeted that I should say some- 
thing respecting an article wliich appeared in a certain 
religious journal shortly after the publication of the 
second edition of this work.^ I have never taken any 
I)ublic notice of it, because for those who thoroughly 
understand the subject of whicli it treats, the article 
itself is its own best refutation ; wliilo to candid and 
sensible |)erson8 less familiar with philosophical studies, 
though its numerous untruths and calculated appeals 
to the prejudices of the ignorant* may not be equally 
apparent, }et its flippancies, personalities, and bad 
temper (at variance alike with the true philosophical 
and with the Christian spirit) arc sufficiently obvious 
to produce the reverse of the intended impression (and 
I may add that from both these classes of persons and 
from various quarters I have received numerous testi- 
monies to this effect) ; and, as to the remaining por- 
tion of the public coming within the limited sphere of 
the journal in question-persons, namely, with whom 
ignorance of the subject and religious associations 


* Biblical Rcpertoiy and Princeton Review, for Januarjr, 1839. 
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would make that journal an authority — I certainly felt 
no call to argue philosophical questions before such a 
tribunal. 

A few words will suffice for all that it is necessary to 
say to the reader of this volume. 

The article represents Cousin as a Pantheist, denying 
the Personality ?f God ; as denying also the Essential 
Difference of Right and Wrong ; and as maintaining a 
scheme of Fatalism. I should do wrong to content 
myself with simply saying that these representations 
are totally false. Not only are they entirely destitute 
of just foundation, and contradictory also to the system 
of Cousin ; but, on each and every one of those points, 
Cousin HTUENUOUSLY MAINTAINS DOCTRINES PRECISELY 
THE REVERSE OF THOSE IMPUTED TO HIM ! The State- 
ments of the article arc as laughably untrue as it 
would be to call Athanasius an Arian, Bishop Berkeley 
a Materialist, or Jonathan Edwards a believer in the 
Sclf-detemiihing power of the Will 1 It seems to me, 
therefore, incredible that any person of ordinary good 
sense, assuming to pass a public judgment upon such 
subjects, slioidd fall into an honest misconception of 
Cousin’s doctrines on these points. 1 confess I can 
scarcely in my own mind acquit the writer of the article 
of deliberately imposing upon his readers representa- 
tions which ho know to be not only unjustifiable as 
toward Cousin personally, because contradictory to his 
express and repeated official declarations, but also un- 
just in themselves, because not involved in his funda- 
mental principles, but contrary to his principles, to his 
system, and to the whole strain of his systematic 
teaching. Tliis impression is rendered the more difficult 
to resist by the mode in which the witer has endeav- 
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ored to support his representations— his logic being of 
that pleasant and effectual sort sometimes called the 
method of proving aliquid ex aliquo. The only sup- 
position upon which the writer can be freed from the 
imputation of deliberate bad faith is, that his predeter- 
mination to make out a case destroyfed^^for the time his 
capacity to perceive any thing that ma3a against his 
purpose. Why he should have wished to make out a 
case is not hard to be conceived in this community, and 
is apparent enough upon the face of the article. 

For proof of the utter falsehood of the charge of 
Fatalism brought against Cousin,, the reader need only 
turn to the tenth chapter of the present volume, a^d 
to tlie notes connected with the lifth chapter. Else- 
where, also, in various parts of his other writings, and 
j)articulai’ly in his lectures on the foundation of the 
al)solute idea of moral good (occupying a considerable 
j)ortion of a volume which I presume the writer of the 
article had not seen), the freedom of man, the absolute 
free will and sovereign Providence of God, are estab- 
lished with great force against every form of the op- 
posite doctrine. The writer of the article is forced 
indeed to admit that “Cousin does not teach what is^ 
commonly meant by fatalism ; that he is a strenuous 
advocate for the freedom of the will, and talks much 
about our free personality.” Now, Cousin not only 
does not teach what is commonly meant by fatalism, 
but he teaches nothing to which the term can be ap- 
l)lied in any sense. He not only talks much about the 
freedom of the will, but he makes it a fundamental 
principle of his system, absolutely essential to any pos- 
sible conception of moral obligation, of accountability, 
and of the supreme free moral ‘government of God, 
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whicli latter truth he likewise teaches as expressly, m 
in as good faith, as any writer that ever wrote. Thi 
is his systematic teaching : and he has advanced noth 
ing in other connections which is subversive of it 
nothing that is not compatible with it. The passagei 
adduced by his critic in proof that Cousin^s “ freedon 
is itself but one of the products of a deeper fatalisn 
which pervades the universe’' are merely some rapic 
and general expressions, in an animated rhetorica, 
style, respecting the development of humanity undei 
the laws of Divine Providence— a development whicl 
is spoken of as necessary not in relation to God, nor in 
relation to the human will, but only in relation to an 
ortler of moral causes established by God, which we 
generalize in our conceptions as laws, and which we 
apply to explain the events of human history ; expres- 
sions the like of which are continually occurring in 
animat^ public discourses upon such subjects without 
excitliig a thought of fatalim ; expressions which can 
be represented as fatalism'^ when stupidly miscon- 
ceived or willfully perverted. 

The same course of remarks applies to the charge of 
confounding moral distinctions. Abundant evidence 
of the falsehood of the charge is contained in the fifth 
chapter of this volume, and in the programme of a 
course of lectures in the appendix. Any person in the 
least degree conversant with such studies will instantly 
perceive that if ever there was a doctrine clearly and 
undeniably taught in the world. Cousin teaches the 
, absolute and essential difference of right and wrong, 
the eternal and immutable nature of moral distinctions; 
and if ever there was a doctrine expressly and earnestly 
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opposed, Cousin opposes every form of the doctrme 
which confounds moral distinctions. The absolute idea 
of right and wrong is made the indispensable basis of 
any idea of obligation or duty, of merit and demerit, 
and of reward and punishment ; no-motive of virtuous 
action is allowed except the simple of absolute 
obligation grounded upon and springing necessarily and 
immediately from the absolute conception of right and 
wrong ; and every form of the selfish system, from the 
grossest to the most refined, is repudiated; every 
motive of self-love (from that which makes the gratifi- 
cation of the senses the rule of action up to that which 
obeys in fonn the will of God for the sake of the con- 
se<|iient advantage) is excluded from the essence of 
virtue. Do right for the sake of right, without regard 
to consequences, is made the fundamental maxim of 
ethics. All this may be seen in the present volume, 
and the same views arc expoi|nded systematically ^and 
tliorouglily in the extended discussion of this -aftl^jcct 
alrcfuly referred to— the ^yes on the absolute idea 
of moral good. Cousin is one of the most decided ad- 
vocates of the principles of essential and immutable 
morality that ever wrote : Cudworth, Butler, and Price, 
have written nothing stronger, nothing clearer. It 
would not be a grosser falsehood, nor a more laughable 
blunder, to assert that the systems of Hobbes and 
Jeremy Bentham recognize disinterested virtue and the 
essential difierence of right and wrong, than has been 
committed by this person in asserting that Cousin 
denies them. Yet carefully withholding from his 
readers all these abundant, unambiguous, systematic 
statements of Cousin, and presuming (one would sup- 
pose) that they had never r^, and would never read, 
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the writings wliich he was pen'crting ; violating, also, 
<*vt*ry mlc of interpretation which renders it possible 
ever to ascertuin fnmi language a writer's opinions or 
system ; in liis predetermination to make out a case, 
lie has culled a few scattered expressions occurring in 
the couise of some ra])id reflections upon liistorical and 
political topics, on the ground of which he represents 
Cousin as confounding moral distinctions by exalting 
fact into right : expressions which no more justify the 
charge tliiiii would the familiar ])olitical maxim that a 
[irohahility of success is iiidis|)eiisal)le to justify aii at- 
tempt to rcNolutionize a government 

So likewise ^\ith rcs|)ect to the chargi^ of Pantheism. 
Apparently the writer of the article in question had no 
|)reci''C eoiiccptinn of the m(*auing of the term. Certain 
it is thill Cousin is no I’antlieist in any of the senses 
in w'hieh the woid is ever used by persons entitled to 
speak upon the subject. 

I'aiitheisni, in the strict sense of tlie t(‘rni, is the 
eonlbimiling of (fod with tlic imivcise-deining llis 
distinct siihstantial existence, and making him merely 
tin* mlhrlive Ai.li of tilings. It niav be of tw'o sorts : 

when the siibstantiiil exislcnee of sjiiritual 
being is denied, and matter is nunle tlio only substance 
of whiili tin* ci>ll'*etive all of the universe is composed; 
or oAri/, when the siihstantial existence of matter is 
di'iiieil, iiinl spiritual In'iiig madi* the only substance. 

Paiitbcism, in the less pio])er meaning of the word, 
is tin* conlouiuliiig ot the uni\eiM* with (bul — making 
(lod the sole siihstantial existeneo, and the unixei’se of 
mind and matter merely ]ihenoniena ; thereby destroy- 
ing human jiorsonality, freedom, etc. 
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Now, Cousin not only does not teach Pantheism in 
oitlier <»l’ tlicsc lornis, hut, on the coiitran^, clearly and 
iibundantly exposes and confutes them all. He main- 
tain"- the Mihstantial existence ot (lod and the substaii- 
tiiil existence of the universe ot mind and matter j of 
(lod as distinct imn the universe ; of (Sod as the cause 
and the universe tin* etfeet ; of (Sod as suj>erior to the 
iiniveise l)v all tin* sujieriorily of an inliuitc uncreated 
hubvtance and cause over all tinite and created sub- 
stances and causes. Yet all that('ousin says expressly 
and din-ell) on this subject is kejit *mt of view by the 
wuWr of the aiticle, and some speculations res])ecting 
tin- iclaii'iU <if the ci cation to (Sod, and some expressions 
CMiicfininu; tin* all-penadin*; jiresence and enerj;y of 
(loil, an* |iaiadeil as jiroof nf I*antln*ism. 

.\s tn tin* spM-iilations almut the creation considered 
i\< the inc'ssaiy piodiicl of the di\ine activity: I 
sh'iiiM su|>]»nse it Would be leadih adinittcil by any 
tiiinkci tiiat if (hmI bad ne\er cr(*ated any tiling, he 
would iH-vt-r liaM- exerted his pow'cr out (»f himself, 
in\ei ]ia\e manifested himself. 1 should suppose it 
w-.iild h(- ((|uall\ admitted in be natural to the bumaii 
mind to (oncei\e that (SimI, as an infinite personal 
e.iiise, a ln (* jioteiitial aeti\ity, w<mld jail iorth or ac- 
tuali/e his power III some «li*terininafe, and therefore 
tinite inodiietion, that is to say, would create. I do 
not uiiileistand tNaisin as asseilini^ that creation is 
necessary in any otlier si-nse than this, relative, namely, 
to our e» inception of an in tinite cause ])eisonal and free. 
If he intended lln- assertion as absoluti*, 1 should not 
ad«»pt it : but ceitainly f should never dix,-ani of (-on- 
sideriii;^ it Pantheism ; it has no more to do witli Pan- 
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theism than with Polytheism ; and as to the rest is 
perfectly harmless.*^ 

And as to the expressions relating to the all-pervad- 
ing presence and energy of God in the universe : they 
arc the same sort of expressions as those in wliich all 
elevated meditation on the Divine Being natuffally 

* In saying that I should not adopt it, I do not moan that it may not 
bo so, or that there is not somo ground for it in tho idea on which it 
rests. For our conception of tlic human will as an active power, a 
power of volithni, involvc.s naturally tho conception that it is a power 
which, when the comlitiom of it.s activity are supplied, must pass into 
action in the production of volition.^— yet witliout destroying tho free 
personality of man. Even the necessarians, who make thc.so conditions 
to bo rniw'-.t ab extrd, do, still, many of them, maintain tho free person* 
nlily of man. 

With rcs()(‘ct to tlic human will, wo all admit that there must bo con- 
ditions of Its activity, (h.at thc.‘<c conditions are external to the will, and 
primarily ('At<>nial e\eti to Die mind. Dut, prior to tho llrst creative act 
of tho liiMiic will, there existed nothing but (lod, and consef|Ucntly th© 
coiidilions (>r the p.i.s.smg into activity of the Divino will (if such there 
were) must have been entirely within the nature itself of tho Divine 
Dei rig 

Now, with respect to (\)u.siir.s .speculation about creation, it certainly 
Is true that the Diviin' will has lU'^vod into activity and created tho 
umvciM'; ami it matj be true that there was in the very nature of tho 
Divine will .i neee^sily c'f it's p,i''Sing into aefivitv, an activity which 
iinisl aDo he creative— a necessity eqiMllv eternal, groundless, and un- 
fathomable to our eomprehciiMon as the nocoi>i^ity of the Divinocxist- 
enee itself. I eertamly would not vcntuie either to assert or deny that 
it IS alwliitely so. for I am reveiently averse to all .speculations which 
go back nf Dm attribiite.s of (!od ami seek to penetrate his nature, or 
which jirot'ced upon ulo.is with resperd to hi.s nature not given or war- 
nuitt'd by revelation. “ Who hij si’nrching can find out the AbnightJj to 
pcif(’< (ion r—\h\t I should like to know w'hat there is in such a specu- 
lation that li.as the remotest connection with P.mtheism. 

At the ,'>.11110 time, I oousidcr the iieee.SMty of creation spoken of by 
Cousin to bo a purely liypotliotioal uceessity, not absolute but relative 
to our limited conceptions; necessary, that is, unless we would conceive 
(rod to remain eternally sohtary and inactive. 
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utters itself ; and the charge of Pantheism would lie 
equally against nine tenths of the most accredited de- 
votional poetry, and against the Holy Scriptures them- 
selves, which speak of God as “ all in aiy^ and of 
creatures as “ living, moving, and having their being 
IN HIM,'’ etc., etc. 

I repeat, tlien, summarily, that the person who wrote 
the article in question has imputed to Cousin doctrines 
directly tlic opposite of those which he exjdicitly and 
positively tcaclies, doctrines which he distinctly and 
strenuously opposes : and the mode in which he en- 
deavors to justify his imputations involves a perversion 
of thought and language scarcely less incredible. A 
})arallel argument e(|ually valid might be constructed 
to prove Cudworth an Atheist, Bishop Butler an In- 
fidel, and Mr. Thomas Paine a Christian believer I 

The article also attempts to confound Cousin with 
certain German jdiilosoidierfl. As to this I have only 
to say that the system of Cousin is distinguished from 
each and all those Gonnan systems by fundamental 
ditlbrenecs of principle. A professed exposition of 
modern German jihilosophy is also given in this article, 
putting it in as odious a light as possible, for the sake 
of easting aecumulatcd odium upon Cousin and (per- 
haps ehietly) upon myself. Not lulopting any of those 
German systems, nor sympathizing with their theolog- 
ical spirit and tendency, I do not here feel concerned 
to correct the mistakes of this exposition. Besides, no 
thinker tolerably well informed on the Bubjcct needs be 
told what a superficial and insufficient account it is. 
It has ev(‘ry appearance of being an assemblage of 
scra))s gathered at second and third hand from cncy- 
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clopedias, reviews, and incidental notices. A moment’s 
glance is sufficient to satisfy any competent judge that 
it was never formed by a discriminating philosophical 
mind from a careful examination of the original sources. 

These are th<0 leading and only material points in 
the article. Almost every page of it, however, abounds 
with particular instances of bad spirit and deficient 
capacity. Its arrogance and flippant personalities, its 
numerous perversions and blunders, both in logic and 
fact, taken in connection with the falsehood of its lead- 
ing positions, form a combination equally pitiable and 
ludicrous. But I have said enough, and perhaps more 
than enough, respecting an article so little entitled, 
cither for its matter or its spirit, to the respect of any 
true philosopher ; and whose only value to the genuine 
Christian, who is, at the same time, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its subject, is in the example it furnishes 
how far from truth and propriety one may be led who 
attempts, under the banner of religion, to excite the 
odium tJieologicum against another by presuming on 
the ignorance and appealing to the prejudices of those 
whom he addresses. 

As to myself, I may be permitted to observe that 
my own philosophical and religious opinions, and the 
character of my instructions are well known, by my 
friends, colleagues, and pupils, to be diametrically op- 
posite to any of the false and dangerous principles with 
which my humble name is attempted to be connected: 
and I might add that they may be gathered distinctly 
enough by the public even from the few things which I 
have printed on these subjects.* I take leave to say 

♦ In ao article published in the Literary and Theological Review, in 
1834, which was dorotod to Bhowlng the impossibility et any absolute 
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that, in mj opinion, I^havd done no such wicked or 
foolish thing as willfully or^igttoiantly to promote the 
subversion of my own ftmdamental principles on points 
of such vital importance ; and I can not but add that, 
so far as a mere opinion on such subjects is worth any 
thing, fifteen years devoted to philosophical studies, 
and for a considerable portion of the time in the way 
of professional duty, may, perhaps, entitle my opinion 
to as much provisional force as that of the individual 
who has seen fit to become my assailant. It is not 
pleasant thus to speak of one's own opinions and writ- 
ings ; and I should not presume to refer to my slight 
productions, but for the attempt made in the article 
to connect my name with opinions so diametrically op- 
posite to those I hold. I am not apprehensive, indeed, 
that the attempt to represent me as introducing, either 
knowingly or ignorantly into public instruction, a work 
calculated to subvert the pro]_)er belief in God, in the 
essential difference of right and wrong, and in the moral 
accountability of men, will have its intended effect with 
competent judges. Attempts like that of my assailant, 
as they never in the long run do harm to the party as- 

Bystem of philosophy, of any speculative solution of tho groat problems 
of tho human mind, and tho necessity of leaping by faith alone, tho 
chasm which separates the infinite from the finite — and expressly con- 
demning tho great modem German systems. Also, in an article in the 
same journal for 1835, defending tho essential and immutable difference 
of right and wrong, on tho grounds of Cudworth and Butler, against the 
principles of tho selfish tystera. Just before tho appearance of tho ar- 
ticle in the Frincetm Review, I had also printed, in connection with 
Whewell's Sermons on tho Foundations of Morals (a work written in the 
spirit of Butler), several pieces oontai^ng views respecting tho Divine 
existence and tho nature of moral distinctions, directly in contr^icUon 
with those which I am represented as promoting by the publication of 
Cousin’s examination of Locke. 
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saSed, so neither do they do j^he assailant anj goo( 
and (which is of mudi gteatter importance) ttey 
never in the long run promote the sacred cause of trut 
and of God. 

Ron tali anxilio neo defensoribus istk 

I published this examiimtion of Locke because, in 
dependently of any systematic peculiarities of thi 
anchor, and independently of my own personal opinioi 
of his system, I believed it calculated to establish th( 
very foundations of morality and religion against th( 
subversive principles of Locke and Paley. In regard 
to these great truths, as against the principles and sys- 
tematic results of the Sensual philosophy, this work ie 
in perfect harmony with Cudworth, Price, Butler, Reid, 
and Stewart. C. 8. Henry. 

Niw Tom UNmwmr, 'October, 1341 

ADDITITIONAL REMARKS. 

So I wrote fourteen years ago, I should scarce be 
able*to believe it so long but for the date— so quickly 
do the years pass. What I then wrote I have not read 
in nearly as many years until now ; and it is a satis- 
faction to mo to find at this distance that in repelling 
the false and odious charges brought against Cousin 
and myself in the article in the Princeton Review, and 
in characterizing its manner and spirit, I kept so far 
within the allowable limits of self-defense against such 
an arrogant and insulting attack. I have nothing now 
to retract or regret in the positions I took, or in the 
language I employed. There are, however, a few things 
which I think it fit at this time to add. 

As to the charges of Fatalism, Pantheism, and the 
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coilfotuidiDg of moral distmotions, tho readers of this 
vollirae will find its pages the clearest proof of 
their untruth, and that not on^ particle of abatement 
need be made from the utmost force and literal strict- 
ness of the terms of contradiction and counter-assertion 
wliicli I employed. Thus much those who have never 
seen the article in question will be able to judge : but 
tliey can not, of course, have any conception of the 
luultitiule of minor positions and colhteral utterances 
it contains, equally open, in the view of every well-in- 
formed thinker, to contradiction, ar I even, in many 
oases, to counter-assertion; nor can they have any 
adequate impression of the exceedingly bad tone and 
sjiirit which pervades it throughout : and so they may 
not unnaturally be liable to do less than justice to tho 
exact fitness of the general terms in which I character- 
ized it in these respects. Something, therefore, I think 
it right to add in my own justification, as well ns in tho 
more important interests of truth and fairness. 

Had the article in question ^bcen, like that .of Sir ^ 
William Hamilton, the production of a Icarnqd and* 
profound tliinker, thorouglily comprehending, accurately 
expounding, and honorably combating the system of 
Cousin, in the true idiilosophical spirit of candor and 
resj)ect, I should have readily yielded to it the same 
homage of cordial admiration as I expressed for Sir 
William Hamilton’s article, whether, as to the rest, I 
acceded to its conclusions or not. Had it even been 
the serious and candid utterance of an incompetent 
thinker, disturbed by unaccustomed expressions anil 
seeming contradictions to the great religious convictions 
which are so dear to the religious heart, and expressing 
his fears without dogmatism or contempt, it would have 
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been entitled to the sinoerest respect. But it wao 
throughout a calculated appeal to religious prejudices 
and the spirit of theological hatred, calculated to the 
purpose of exciting the pious alarm of the sincere and 
serious, and of provoking the “foors laugh"' of the 
shallow and conceited. 

I can not, perhaps, better make good what I say 
than by putting in contrast the spirit of these two 
articles. 

Sir William Hamilton's criticism of the system of 
Cousin first appeared in i\\Q Edinburg Eeview in 1829; 
and has since been reprinted in his volume of “ Dis- 
cussions in Philosophy, etc.,” London, 1852, and pub- 
lished in this country by the Harpers. It is no less 
remarkable for its admirable spirit than for its great 
philosophical learning and profound speculative, and 
critical ability. The author does' not attempt to ex- 
pound a system which ho at the same time professes 
not to understand. He does not attempt to confute it 
by imputing to Cousin opinions which he knows to be 
repudiated by him ; nor by forcing upon his words a 
meaning in which they are not used by him ; nor by 
forcing u|)on his system consequences which it does not 
contain ; nor by detached sentences torn alive asunder 
from the living whole, where only they can be rightly 
comprehended, and, perhaps, thus tom asunder, pre- 
senting— or if not presenting of themselves, made by 
fiirther distortion to present— to the pious horror of 
the unlearned the ghastly semblance of some impious 
error ; nor, by taking advantage of the popular pious 
fear and hatred in which ho knows the modern German 
metaphysics are held, does he get up an exliibition of 
grotesque absurdities and solemn horror-shows from 
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th^ source, makiug his readers (who may know no 
Detter) believe, by insinuation or assertion, that these 
absurdities and horrors are part and parcel of Cousin's 
system too ; nor does he take every opportunity which 
a malicious ingenuity can find or make, by derogatory 
charges, insinuations, and sneers, to pour contempt on 
the personal character of Cousin, and of those whom he 
takes to be his followers ; nor, finally, does ho at the 
last leave his reader without any clew out of the tan- 
gled labyrinth he had involved them in, that is, witliout 
giving tlicm any positive philosophical solution of the 
great problems ho had raised, or informing them 
whether, in his opinion, a philosophical solution is or is 
not possible. 

Contrary to all this. Sir William Hamilton takes upon 
hiinsdf to c.vpouiul the system of Cousin, because h(? 
H)rofesse8 to understand it ; and he ext)ound8 it accur- 
ately and adc(iuatcly. Ho then fixes upon a promine^ 
and distinguishing peculiarity of Cousin's system, from 
whicli lie dissents, and which he attempts to confute— a 
])()iiit which constitutes nearly every thing that is at all 
peculiar in Cousin's system, namely, the assertion for 
man of the power of attaining the infinite as a j)ositivt.* 
in knowledge, grounded in the fundamental distinctioB 
Cousin makes between sponbmeous and reflective 
reason. On the question whether a philosophy of the 
unconditionecl be possible for man, or, in other words, 
wUother and how far a positive cognition of the infinite 
is jwssible, he lays it do\vn that four answers may be 
given. 1. The Unconditioned is incognizable and in- 
conceivable ; its notion being only negative of the con- 
ditioned, which last can alone be positively known or 
conceived. 2. It is not an object of knowledge ; but 
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its notion, fw a regulative principle of the mind its^, 
is something more than a mere negation of the condi- 
tioned. 3. It is cognizable, but not conceivable ; it 
can bo known by a sinking back into identity with the 
absolute, but is incomprehensible by consciousness and 
reflection, which arc only of the relative and the difier- 
ent. 4. It is cognizable and conceivable by conscious- 
ness and reflection, under relation, difference, and plu- 
rality.— The first of these opinions we regard as true ; 
the second is held by Kant ; the third by Schclling ; 
and the last by our author [Cousin.] 

Of these four opinions, it will be seen, the two first 
deny, and the two last assert, the possibility of a pos- 
itive cognition of the absolute and infinite. Hamil- 
ton proceeds to expound and enforce his own view, in 
itself, and with a profound criticism of the other opin- 
ions ; and ho as accurately and carefully discriminates 
Qousin's system in its contradiction to Kant's and 
Scliolling's, as to his own. 

Now, sec the spirit which animates him as a phil- 
osoidiicul controversialist. 

In 1829, he thus speaks : Condemned to silence 
during the reign of Jesuit ascendancy, M. Cousin, after 
eight years of honorable retirement, not exempt from 
persecution, had again ascended the Chair of Philosophy, 
and the splendor with which ho recommenced his aca- 
demical career more than justified tlic expectation 
which his recent celebrity as a writer, and the memory 
of his earlier productions had inspired. Two thousand 
auditors listened, all with admiration, many with en- 
thusiasm, to the eloquent exposition of doctrine in- 
telligible only to the few ; and the oral discussion of 
philosophy awakened in Paris, and in France, an in- 
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tweet unexampled sinco the days of Abelard. The 
daily journals found it necessary to gratify, by their 
earlier summaries, the impatient curiosity of the public; 
and the lectures themselves, taken in short-hand and 
corrected by the professor, propagated weekly the in- 
fluence of his instruction to the remotest provinces of 

the kingdom M. Cousin is the apo^e 

of Kjrtihhdifiiltin Franco, and wo aro willing to admit 
that the doctrine could not have obtained a more elo- 
quent or devoted advocate. For philosophy ho has 
suffered ; to her ministry he has consecrated himself— 
devoted, without reseiTC, his life and labora. Nor has 
he ajiproached the sanctuary with unwashed hands. 
The editor of Proclus and Descartes, the translator and 
interpreter of Plato, and the promised expositor of 
Kant, will not be accused of partiality in the choice 
of his pursuits ; while his two works, under the title of 
‘4'hiloHophical Fmgments,'^ bear ample evidence 4o 
th(> learning, elegance, and distinguished ability of their 
author, Takiiuj him all in ally' in France M. Cousin 
stands alone; nor can wc contemplate his character and 
accomplishments without the sincercst admirationy even 
while we dissent from the most prominent principle of 
his phdosophy,^ The development of his system, in 
all its points, betrays the influence of German specula- 
tions on his opinions. His theory is not, however, a 
scheme of exclusive Rationalism ; on the contrary, the 
peculiarity of his doctrine consists in the attempt to 
combine the philosophy of experience and the philosophy 

* “ From the most prominent principle of hia pbUosophy." So it now 
fitanda in the volume of his Discussions, 1852 ; orlginaUy in the M'n- 
hirg Review it stood, “/bm almost every principled The alteration ex- 
presses what I thought it necessary to indicate as the extent of his 
mcaniog in tho introduction to the first edition of this work in 1834 . 
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of pure reason into one.” So wrote Sir William Ham- 
ilton in 1829. Let us sec liow he speaks after an in- 
terval of twenty-three years. 

In a note to tlie reprint of this article, in the volume 
of “ Philosophical Discussions,” etc., in 1852, speaking 
of rtie reluctance witli which he undertook the article, 
at the request of Professor Napier, then editor of the 
Edinburg EevieWj he goes on to say : ^ > ^7^ 

“ Moreover, I was still fiirther disinclined to the un- 
dertaking, because it would behoove me to come for- 
ward in overt opposition to a certain theory, which, 
however powerfully advocated, I felt altogether unable 
to admit ; while its author, M. Cousin, was a philoso- 
pher for whose genius and character I already had the 
warmest admiration— an admiration which every suc- 
ceeding year has only augmenfedj justified^ and con- 
firmed. Nor, in saying this, need I make any reserva- 
tion. For I admire even where I dissent ; and were M. 
Cousin^ specidatims on the absolute utterly abolished^ 
to him would still remain the honor of doing more 
himself j and of contributing more to tvhat has been 
done by others, in the furtherance of an enlightened 
philosophy than any other living individual in France 
—I might say in Europe. Mr. Napier, however, was 
resolute ; it was the first number of the Review under 
his direction, and the criticism was hastily written. . 

. . . The illustrious thinker, against one of whose 
doctrines its argument is directed, was the first to 
speak of it in terms which, though 1 feel their generos- 
ity, I am ushamed to quote. I may, however, state 
that, maintaining always his opinion, M. Cousin (what 
is mre, especially in metaphysical discussions) declared 
that it was neither unfairly combated nor imperfectly 
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understood.”— This is noble I And it is a noble 8pe(^ 
taclo to see two such men, pre-eminent above all other 
men of the age for philosophical learning and ability, 
thus illustrating the beautiful utterance with which 
Cousin concludes his criticism of Locke : “ The true 
Muse of History”— the critical history of philosophy — 

is not Hatred but Love.” 

Add to this the dedication prefixed by Sir William 
Hamilton to his great edition of Reid’s Works : 

“To Victor Cousin, 

“ Peer of France, late Minister of Public Instruction, 
Professor of Philosophy, etc., etc., this Edition of the 
Works of Reid is dedicated, not only in token of the 
editor’s adinimtion of the first Philosopher of France, 
hut as a tribute, due appropriately and pre-eminently 
to the Statesman, through whom Scotland has been 
again united intellectually to her old political ally, 
and the Author’s Writings (the best result of Scottish 
speculation) made the basis of Academical Instruc- 
tion in Philosophy throughout the central nation of 
Europe.” 

The reader may thus see in what estimation Cousin 
is held by ^ir William Hamilton, the follower and 
great expositor of Reid, occupant of the philosophical 
chair in the University of Edinburg, once filled by 
Reid, speaking, too, at the intellectual center of Pres- 
byterian Scotland, himself (as I gather) a Calvinist. 

Now, let us contrast the language of respect and 
admiration held by Cousin’s great Scottish compeer 
with the arrogant and contemptuous terms employed 
by the wi*iter of the article in the Princeton licview. 
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There is a tone of arrogance and contempt pervading 
the whole article which can not be adequately exhibited ; 
but specimens of the sneering insinuations, odious im- 
putations, and unbecoming pors^alities with which 
it abounds, and of its numerous blunders in logie and 
in fact, may be given. 

After an introduction, which is somewhat largely oc- 
cupied with giving his views about utilitarianism, Ed- 
wardsisrn, Emmonsism, and Taylorism, the writer enters 
upon the task of overwhelming Cousin with the odium 
of being a pantheist, a fatalist, a denier of moral dis- 
tinctions, a rejecter of the sacred Scriptures, and a 
Bubvertcr of Cliristianity, etc., etc. But, as prelimin- 
ary to this, well knowing that German metaphysics 
was- a tiling already in extremely bad odor in this 
coimtry, he gives a professed exposition of the systems 
of Kant and the later German philosophers, the man- 
ner and object of which I have characterized in the 
preface to which these remarks are added. It is a grand 
horror-show, a set of mosaic pictures wrought up mainly 
out of detached sentences from the judgments of cer- 
tain theologians, and of absurd utterances of certain 
alleged disciples of those systems, designed to awaken 
the contempt and liatred of pious souls ; and, all along, 
the reader is expected, and at intciwals admonished, 
to bear in mind that between these German systems 
and Cousin’s system there is little difference, and 
notliing to choose. Then comes the more extended 
and formal criticism of Cousin’s doctrines, although at 
ever}' convenient point the box of German horror-shows 
is turned round again, in order that the identity of tlie 
ghastly lineaments of Teutonic and of French iinjiicty 
may bo disclosed. Such is the plan and purpose of the 
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article. Now moffe particularly for the manner and 
spirit of its procedure : 

Since it is undeniable that Cousin expressly claims 
to liold the Personality of God, the personal Freedom 
both of God and man, the absolute and eternal Dis- 
tinction of Right and Wrong, anJ 'the Divine origin of 
Holy Scripture and Christianity, the only open question 
for a fair-minded critic is, whetJier ho holds them by a 
happy inconsistency, while his system does not allow 
him to hold them ; and the only fair way of settling 
this (question is by a rigorous deduction of the con- 
KO(pu‘nccs which flow by logical necessity from his 
gniunding principles. But the writer of the article in 
question has not so proceeded. In fixing upon Cousin 
tlie (xliouH charges he brings, his method is mainly that 
of forcing upon passages, detached from the connections 
whore they sufficiently explain themselves, a sense not 
intended by the author ; or, in cases where it is just 
possible to put a bad interpretation upon them, assum- 
ing it to be the true interf)reHtion— construing col- 
lateral and unsystematic utterances, not by the system 
or by the systematic utterances of the author, as 
fairness requires, but the system by them, forcing from 
words and sentences inferences not contained in them, 
and contrary to the author's express assertions ; and 
finally, culling and picking with special .pains every 
expression that could be distortal into some odious or 
ridiculous point of view. There is no thinker in the 
world who might not in this way bo made odious or 
contemptible in the eyes of the superficial and ignorant. 

And here I may refer to one of those numerous notes 
in which all along the reviewer strives to throw personal 
odium upon those he opposes : Dr. Henry, who seems 
2 * 
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i3pdr 

anxious to give his readers an exalted idea of the 
philosophic temperament of M. Cousin, says that ‘ho 
rarely speaks in the Chamber of Peers, that he takes 
part in the discussions of that ^hody onlj^ when some 
question relating to public instrulStion is before the 
Chamber, or on extremely rare occasions, etc/ Dr. 
Henry calculates rather largely upon the ignorance of 
his readers as to the transactions and debates of the 
French Chamber of Peers. We need only refer, in 
illustration of the philosophic elevation of M. Cousin, 
to one of the most disgraceful scenes that ever occurred 
in any legislative body, in which this gentleman, in a 
debate upon the question of Spanish intervention, gave 
the lie direct to Count Mole, one of the ministry.'^ 

A man must be anxious to find occasion for sneering 
insinuations who could write such a comment upon 
sucli a statement as mine. I do not think it evinces 
any anxiety of any sort. But a person disposed to 
think evil, and say evil can always find something evil 
to think and to say ; and so the reviewer contrives to 
make out of this little sentence several derogatory 
charges against Cousin and myself. And his logic in 
the case is as admirable as his spirit is amiable. Cousin, 
it would seem, once lost his temper. Sup})ose it to ho 
so. Can this be fairly called an “ illustration” of his 
character? Does it justify the sweeping charge of 
habitual want of self-control, and even of moderation ? 
But suppose it docs. What has. that to do with what 
' said ? If tlic reviewer had quoted the whole of my 
ientence—of which, however, he chose to quote only 
half— his readem w'ould liavc seen that I was speaking 
^ of Cousin as “ destitute of political ambition.” What 
then if Cousin did on one occasion lose his temper ; 
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wluit if he he momSVer the generally infirm-tempered 
man his critic insinuates ? That does not prove me 
in the wfong in speaking of his want of political am- 
bition. Still less does it justify Ae insinuation that I 
am anxious to gain him credit fo^ moderation of tem- 
per. And least of all does it justify the charge that I 
have attempted to do so knowing it *to be undeserved, 
and with a calculated reliance upon the ignorance of 
my readers. What a complication of unfairness of 
spirit and of logical blundering I * A particular incident 
first made the basis of a sweeping judgment against 
Cousin, and then, by an irrelevant application— an un- 
conscious or a willful tf/nomfto made the basis 

of a twofold odious charge against me I The article 
alxmnds with such things. * 

The reviewer speaks of Cousin^s philosophy as “ to 

the last degree suiicrficial and conceited 

making pretensions to extraordinary profoundness, but 
skimming the surface of things.” . . . employing 
“a witch jargon, which, when penetrated with infinite 
jiains, contains only some old truth then ‘ made use of 
to p{u‘is off a thousand nothings with ” yet ho pro- 
nounces it a “ system of abominations,” although he 
finds it “difficult to define precisely how far” it “agrees 
with the misshapen phantasies” of German philosophy 
he had produced to view, because, “ when language 
ceases to be the representative of ideas, it is not easy 
to tell what are intended to be cijuivalcnt forms of 
speech.” 

“ We are further embarrassed,” he goes on to say, 
in the interpretation of tliis system, by the material 
consideration that no full exposition of it has yet been 
given to the world It is too early to pro- 
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nounce of it, as Dr. Henry has done, ‘ that it is a dis- 
tinct scientific theory, having its method, its principle, 
and its consequences.' .... Nor are we will- 
ing to defer to the judgment of Dr. Henry, unless 
some of the letters of M. Cousin ‘ to the present trans- 
lator,^ contain a mjape full and systematic exposition of 
the piinciples of (jMccticism than is to be found in his 
I)uhlished writings.”* 

In the same tone, by way of justifying, perhaps, his 
want of deference to my judgment, lie proceeds to point 
out a contradiction, as he sujiposes, between my state- 
ment of the distinguishing peculiarity of Cousin’s sys- 
tem, contained in the tirst edition of this work, and 
that in the second— namely, that I had represented it 
in the iirst 'edition to consist in Cousin's ‘‘distinction 
between the spontaneous and reflective reason,” and in 
the second, in liis “attempt to fix the infinite as a jiosi- 
tive in knowledge.” This criticism shows not only his 
want of deference for my judgment, but some other 
things besides. The intelligent and candid reader will 
see, however, that the two things thus jiu't in contra- 
diction arc only two jioints of view of one and the same 
thing ; it is in the “distinction between the spontane- 
ous and reflective reason,” that Cousin's assertion of 

* In I his connection ho has a nolo sneering at Cousin and myself for 
onr vanity; “Dr. Henry,” Ijo says, “may have sources of information 
that aro not open to tho public. Ho has taken caro not to leave his 
readers ignorant that ho is in corrcspondenco with M. Cousin. It was 
hardly necessary to infonn the public that he was ‘indebted toM. Cousin 
liimsell for a eopy^of tho highly eul(>gi^lic memoir from which ho has 
conipiled his biographical notieos of this philosopher.” The fact of my 
eorftspondcnco with Cousin is also srioeringly referred to in several 
other places. I hoiw candid and kindly-dLsposod iiersons will not on 
this account imputo to mo a vaiihgloriousness of wiiieh I certainly was 
not consciou-s. 
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the infinite as a positive in knowledge"' is grounded— 
tlie former is the principle of which the latter is the 
consociucncc ; moreover, the reviewer might have en- 
abled Ills readers to see tliis in thi? very sentence he 
quotes from in the first edition, if he had quoted the 
wliolc of it ; for it is there said : “in this distinction 
between the spontaneous and reflec1;ivo intelligence ; 
in the recognition of the former as anterior, . * . . 
and immediately and positively cognizant of the infinite, 
no less than of the finite ; it is hero that wo find the 
principle which with its consequences constitutes and 
determines the peculiar system of M. Cousin/" 

In a similar spirit, and with like justice, he character- 
izes “ the affectation and charlatanry’" of the title of 
eelectieism, as applied to M. Cousin's philosophy, deny- 
ing its fitness (after misconceiving its import), laugh- 
ing at the reasons assigned for it by the author, and 
finally signalizing his humble editor as guilty of a 
“ Htrange confusion of ideas” because I luul said that 
tin* eclectic character ot Cousin’s philosophy “ consists 
precisely in the pretension cd‘ applying its own distinct- 
ive j)rinciples to the criticism of all other systems, dis- 
criminating in each its j)art of truth and its part of 
error— and com])ining the part of truth found in every 
j)artial, exclusive, and therefore erroneous system, into 
a higher comprehenBive Bystem.” And the contradic- 
tion he finds here is, in Ids view, “that the test to bo 
applied implies the existence of a philosophical creed, 
ami yet this creed is still to lie forincd from the parts 
ot tiuth extracted, by the application of itself to all 
others !” It this were a right representation of my 
meaning, his point would certainly be well taken ; but 
I siiid nothing which indicates that the object of the 
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eclectic procew i» to “ form a creed.” It is a critical 
method of applying to the history of philosophy a sys- 
tem already formed by psychological observation, the 
result of which a comprehensive system that 

will be found to beftp counterpart of the system pre- 
viously derived the analysis of consciousness. 
This ought to have been clear enough ; for Cousin 
(notwithstanding the declaration of the reviewer to the 
contrary) gives a complete exposition of his system, 
and of all that is peculiar in it, as found in the analy- 
sis of consciousness, before he applies it to the criticism 
of other systems as a method of eclecticism. But on 
tliis point enough is elsewhere said. I will only add 
that Sir WDliara Hamilton found no difficulty in mak- 
ing the proper discrimination, and saw no absurdity to 
signalize. In fine, as to his alleged inability to put 
his readers in possession of M. Cousin^s complete sys- 
tem,” I have merely to say that ample materials for 
doing so were before him in tlw) two works from which 
ho quotes. Hamilton, rating ten years earlier, found 
no trouble on this score. 

But notwithstanding the difficulty, embarrassment, 
and inability he professes, the reviewer does at length 
proceed to an exposition of Cousin’s system ; but, oddly 
enough, ho adds at the end ; “ it is perha])8 a worlc of 
supererogation to say that it is given in the author’s 
own phraseology, though abridged, since we are sure 
our readers will acquit us of the ability to construct it 
ourselves” ! it might be asked what he means by 
this ? That he does not understand the system ho 
thus sets forth in the author s phraseology ? By what 
right, tlicn, assume to criticise it ? But to the work of 
criticism he proceeds ; and a marvelous criticism it is. 
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" We cBii now,” he says, show the reader the ground 
which M. Cousin's philosophy affords him for a belief 
in the objective existence of the world and of God,” 
namely, in the pure affirmation o^^^taneous, unre- 
flectivc perception of reason. ; • • 

Passing over a number of miscoiiJOptions or perver- 
sions, which it would take up too much room to signalize 
anil cx|)080, we come to the consequence he deduces 
from Cousin's doctrine: “We must, therefore,” says 
the critic, “ find this ^ pure affirmation' in our con- 
si'iousness, or admit, in deference to M. Cousin's logic, 
that it exists there, though so brightly that we can not 
see it, before we can believe in any olyective existence*'! 
Tliis logic is to me most wonderful, going, as it does, 
U])on an assumption contradicted in the experience of 
the great mass of men every day and hour— the as- 
sumj)tiou tliat men can not exercise faculties whojie 
< pomtions they do not analyze 1 J ust as if men can not 
accept the truth imposed upon them by the necessary 
convictions of reason, even though they may not be 
able to state those convictions in the shape of form- 
ulated principles, and may perhaps be still less able to 
s(‘e at once into the fact (so very obvious, however, to 
the thinker) that tlie operations of the mind which re- 
flection now recognizes and fonnulatcs as necessary 
laws of thought, or fundamental principles of belief^ 
must liave taken place in the mind anterior to reflec- 
tion (else they never could have become matter for * 
reflection), and must, therefore, primitively have been 
precisely ot the nature Cousin assign® to them, namely, 
."l^ontaneous, unreflective; and finally, just as though 
the nccessiiry laws of the human mind can not bo for 
men a ground of belief in God, even though they 
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fihould be as unable, as the critic supposes, ever to see 
into or be satisfied of the truth of Cousin's furtlier 
speculation, ])y which he attempts to show that the 
Divine existcncsl is not only a belief, but a cognition ! 
It is preciscly,ith^|^‘iJ)eculation about the immediate 
and positive cognition of the infinite as primitively 
given in the spontaneous reason, that Hamilton com- 
Imts ; but ho does not dream of deducing from it any 
such consequence as this reviewer's. He never imagines 
that it remove any of the old grounds of human faith 
in God ; if it adds nothing, it takes nothing away. As 
to the rest, this is a point on whicli, as I have elsewhere 
said, there will perhaps always be a difference of 
opinion. Truly great men and truly profound thinkers 
will, however, I hope, follow the examjdc of Hamilton 
and Cousin, and differ with a clear intelligence and lair 
treatment of each other's doctrines and arguments, and 
with mutual respect and admiration for each other's 
persons ; while those who are neither truly great men, 
nor profound thinkers, such of them as enter into the 
controversy at all, will probably continue to take sides 
as the prejudices of education incline them, or the 
imagined interests of religion impel them, and will 
continue to disjilay their incapacity to comprehend the 
great men who differ from each other, or to respect the 
persons of those who differ from themselves— making 
up too often for the want of the true pliilosophical 
spirit by the abundance of their Christian zeal in plying 
the argumeiitum ad invidiamj by calculateil appeals to 
the prejudices of the unreflecting multitude. But the 
reviewer goes on to point out “other results of the 
non-subjectivity of the spontaneous reason which are 
more startling." Here we have the charge of panthc- 
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ism— a startling charge, but more startling as a gro- 
tesque perversion of the principle than as a legitimate 
result of it. At the same time it may be readily ad- 
mitted, that in the passages quoted ingbis connection, 
there are some expressions jM^on, predeter- 

mined to make out a point, mi|nt pSusibly put for- 
ward as pantheistic, and which a reader predisposed to 
behove the charge, and not thoroughly acquainted with 
the author’s writings, might naturally receive as such. 
And the same may bo said of humorous passages of 
Holy Bcri])ture. But to any candid and competent 
thinker, who proceeds upon the only fair rule of inter- 
pretation in tlie case of ambiguous or unguarded cx- 
})re8sion8— namely, that of explaining what an author 
says l»y its 8]K‘eial purpose, and by what he says more 
olhcially and expressly in other places, it will be evident 
that these expressions, occurring where they do, arc 
directed against the Scholastic way of considering God, 
which tends to make him but qn abstmetion instead 
of the Living God ; and so in the unguarded fervor 
with wliich he reimdiatcs the dead God” of the 
Hdioolmen, he may seem to set forth ^‘the grosser God 
of pantheism.” 

!Now, tlic principal passage which tlie reviewer quotes 
in proof of Cousin’s pantheism, is only the latter part 
of ft Bciitenco, of wliich the first port— not quoted— 
expressly shows the siiccial purport, and limits tho 

sense of the expressions ho dws quote. His object is 
]ireeiscly to repudiate tho idea of “an abstract '0 (h 1, a 
solitary king, exiled away from the creation upon tlie 
solitary throne of a silent eternity, and of an absolute 
e.xistcnce which resembles the annihilation of existence." 
Then follow the expressions quoted by the reviewer : 
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He IS a God at once trne and real, at once substance 
and cause, always substance and always cause, being 
substance only so far as he is cause, and cause only so 
far as he is subsfance ; that is to say, being absolute 
cause, one an^1^!)f[||y|temity and time, space and 
number, essence'^i^l^PRI, indivisibility and totality, 
principle, end, and center, at the summit of being and 
at its lowest degree, infinite and finite together, triple 
in word ; that is to say, at the same time God and 
nature and humanity. In fact, if God be not every 
thing, he is nothing.” 

Now, no matter how startling these expressions may 
seem (and they are any thing but agreeable to me), yet 
thus tom from the preamble which should govern their 
interpretation and presented alone— the juridical mind 
will appreciate the remark— it is a violation of the 
simplest rule of just criticism to insist that they mean 
pantheism, and can mean nothing else, especially since 
Cousin elsewhere in the strongest terms combats and 
confutes every form of the pantheistic conception of 
(}od. The reader will find the proof of this in the 
additional pieces in this volume. Many others might 
be cited where he speaks directly on this point. I will 
adduce but two : 

Combating pantheism (Works, Ist series, vol ii 
Course of 1818, p. 388), he says : 

“ God is infinite, aWutely infinite in his essence, 
and it is a contradiction to say that an indefinite series 
equals the infinite ; for, after all, the indefinite is only 
the finite multiplied by itself. The world is a whole 
which has its harmony, for God could have produced 
only a work complete and harmonious. The harmony of 
the world reflects the unity of God, just as its indefinite 
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quantity is the defective sign of the infinitude of God. 
To say that the world is God, is to admit nothing hut 
the world ; it is to deny God. Giv^it any name you 
idease, it is at bottom atheism.” ^ 

So in his Introduction to P- xiii., 

he says : Let us speak withdtMpm What 

is pantheism ? It is not a disguised atheism, as it has 
been called. No : it is avowed atheism. To say, in 
the presence of this universe, vast, beautiful, magnifi- 
cent as it is : God is there entire, behold God, there is 
no other— -this is to say, as clearly as possible, that 
there is no God, for it is to say that the universe has 
not a cause essentially different from its effects.” Many 
similar citations, as I have said, might be. made. 

Cousin, then, is no Pantheist. We have his ex- 
jdicit condenmation of it. He does not confound God 
with the universe. And to say that ho is a pantheist 
in the improper sense in which the word is sometimes 
used, to say, that is, that ho confounds the universe 
with God, is equally at variance with hundreds of ex- 
plicit utterances of his. It would be suicidal to his 
system ; it would be in palpable contradiction with the 
numerous critical confutations he has constructed 
against every form of resolving the universe of mind 
and matter into mere phenomena. It is the very scope 
of his philosophy to establish the objective reality and 
the substantial existence of the universe of mind and 
matter, as distinct from God. 

The candid thinker will, therefore, see that the ex- 
pressions quoted by the reviewer, whatever they may 
mean, must not be taken to mean pantheisnt, in the 
intention of their author. The attempt to harmonizo 
them with his manifold explicit declarations, is re- 
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quired by the simidest rule of justice. And the candid 
thinker will, I apprehend, find no more difficulty in 
considering themes fervid, exaggerated expressions of 
the all-pervadin^^sence and energy of the living God 
in the univer8e,*mai4 he does in putting the like inter- 
pretation upon maa^l^milar passages of holy Scripture. 
Yet it is in keeping with the characteristic spirit of the 
article under consideration, that the writer should speak 
of Cousin as “ not permitting the shadow of a doubt to 
rest upon the pantheistical tendency of his philosophy,” 
and of his “ attempting to forestall the charge of pan- 
theism,” by the “ not very creditable artifice of })ro- 
nouncing it the bugbear of feeble imaginations”— 
thereby intimating to his readers that Cousin speaks 
as one having taken pantheism under his protection, 
and sd wishing to discredit the intelligence of those 
who dislike it ; whereas, the very reverse (as may be 
seen above) is the case, and Cousin, disliking it as 
much as they, only wishes to guard his readers from 
the folly of seeing pantheism in every thing, and not 
knowing when it is utterctl or when it is combated. 

Then follows a representation of Cousin's views on 
the question of the relative comprehensibility of the 
Divine being— made up partly of quotations quite un- 
objectionable, I apprehend, to most thinkers, but which 
the reviewer appears to have made because he thought 
they would be considered otherwise, and partly of gross 
perversions of Cousin’s views, efiected by leaving out 
some inaterkd jjart of his expression of them. But on 
this point the reader is referred to the last piece in tin’s 
volume: In this connection the reviewer talks of the 
“ admirable contrast between the pert self-sufficiency 
of M, Cousin and the humble truth-loving spirit of the 
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illustrious Descartes, who is honored and lauded [by 
Cousin] as the author of the psychological method, oM 
the founder of the ideal school of ^osophy. Cousin 
calls himself one of the sons of DeM^s. Degenerate 
son of a noble sire I Compare tl^jh^jtodest caution of 
the one with the all-embracing ^^gapco of the other." 
Then he gives a quotation from Descartes, containing a 
very sound remark, almost a philosophical common- 
place, which Cousin would be the last man in the world 
to deny. “ We could quote much," he goes on to add, 

to the siime effect from Leibnitz, to whom M. Cousin 
does homage ^ as the greatest of modem philosophers.^ 
Tliesc were men who were seeking, with passionate 
earnestness after truth ; they were not founding new 
schools* in philosophy. They were men of large powers 
and large attainments, and could afford to confess ig* 
no ranee where it is folly to bo wise." This of course is 
intended to imply that Cousin is wanting in earnest^ 
ness after tnith, in large powers, etc., and can not af- 
ford to confess ignorance where it is folly to be wise. 
It will, perhaps, be news to the learned reader that 
Descartes and Leibnitz were “ not founding schools in 
philosophy and it may puzzle him to see why Cousin 
should be jeered at even if he were, os is insinuated^ 
engaged in that business. 

We are told by the reviewer “ that with this for his 
point of departure"~-hi8 view on the relative compre- 
hensibility and incomprehensibility of God— “ it is not 
surprising that M. Cousin should be led to reject en- 
tirely the God of the Scriptures, and substitute in his 
place a shadowy abstriwtion" ! But such a point-blank 
slander as this is surprising tome, even from the writer 
of this article. Cousin's God a shadowy abstraction I 
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Tliis 18 the last chaige in the world I should ever im- 
agine would he made. God turned into an abstraction 1 
It is the very thing of all others he combats. I confess 
myself totally ufi^e to* comprehend how any man 
should have any\otion of what he is talking about 
who makes such a cWge. 

Next we have a long jeering comment upon Cousin^s 
assertions about the impossibility of atheism, which, 
however, he takes as amounting to nothing, and in spite 
of which he declares Cousin to be quite as much an 
atheist as Leucippus, Spinoza, and La Place, only tlio 
latter were more “can^d!'^ This is connected with 
some curious criticisms on the ideas of Spinoza and 
others about creation out of nothing, and their de- 
monstration of fts impossibility, as compared with 
Cousin's demonstration of its possibility and necessity, 
going to show that there is not a pin to choose between 
his ground and theirs. This will be edifying to the 
learned reader. On this point, of the idea of creation 
as necessary, enough is elsewhere said. 

Again : .while Cousin is charged with Atheism, it is 
admitted that he never fails in jx)litc respect to relig- 
ion f but his expressions of respect and veneration are 
jeeringly characterized as the “deferential and smirk- 
ing politeness of a French mxiirt!' So, too, it is 
said, “he is studiously polite to Christianity but his 
politeness is represented, in one place, as a “conde- 
scending patronage,” and in another, as a hypocritical 
guisCy like that of the old French Encyclopedists, 
assumed in order the more easily to overthrow it ; 
“but,” continues the reviewer, “unless it be to blind 
the eyes and evade the arm of the ecclesiastical power, 
which in Catholic countries holds watch over the press, 
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we do not see what good purpose can be effected by so 
^thin a disguise as that assumed by 11 Cousin. He 
8iirely can not imagine that the most ordinary intelli- 
gence could M to penetrata'the hypocrisy*! I 
wonder if the writer was unconscio^ of the enormity 
of this charge. I wonder if he i^'imaware that it 
was a violation of the proprieties of philosophical con- 
troversy. I wonder whether he did not know that it 
was an outrage upon the decencies of any kitfd of public 
debate, such as upright and honorable men eVery where 
look upon with reprobation, such as they expect to see 
only in the lowest organs of political party rancor. In 
my judgment, it will take a long time for any intelli- 
gence, ordinary or extraordinary, to see from Cousin^s 
writings, that this atrocious charge 'Sf ‘‘hypocrisy,'^ is 
one to which Cousin is justly obnoxious— his very tem- 
l)croment makes it incredible ; on the contrary, it may 
readily be believed ho speaks with his whole heart when 
he speaks (as in the preface to the last edition of iis 
work on the True, the Beautiful, and the Good) to the 
young men of France on this wise : “ Far be from 
you that sad philosophy which preaches to you mate- 
rialism and atheism as doctrines to regenerate the 
world ; they kill, it is true, but they do not regenerate. 
Nor listen you to those superficial spirits who give 
themselves out as profound thinkers, because, after 
Voltaire, they have discovered difficulties in Christian- 
ity ; measure your progress in philosophy by your prog^ 
ress in tender veneration for the Gospel” They will 
readily believe him sincere in that noble passage (too 
long to quote here) in which ho explains himself con- 
cerning true religion and true philosophy, as naturally 
and necessarily allied, differing in fonh, in language, 
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But to tftk§ a more direct instance of the way in 
which Cousin^s hostility to divine revelation in Holy 
Scripture is macfe out Speaking of those truths 
which are disclosed to us absolutely, universally, and 
necessarily, in the spontaneous convictions of the 
human mind, Cd^in has these expressions, which are 
quoted by the reviewer : ^ When man refers to God 
the truth which he can not refer either to this world or 
to his own personality, he refers it to him to whom he 
ought to refer it ; and this affirmation of truth without 
reflection— this inspiration— this enthusiasm— is verit- 
able revelation Every where, in its in- 

stinctive and spontaneous form, reason is equal to 
itself, in all the generations of humanity, and in all 
the individuals of which those different generations are 
composed/’* Now, these sentences, I apprehend, 
taken in their connection, and with reference to the 

S '; on which they bear, contain nothing either 
ge or untrue— nothing that is not quite in har- 
mony with what St. Paul (Rom, i. 19 ; ii. ld-16) is 
directed by special inspiration to call our attention to 
as a fact lying in the constitution of the human mind, 
and also with what St. John says, Jolm i. 9. 

But see how they strike the reviewer : “ It is too 
plain for argument,” says he, that these principles 
destroy all that is peculiar or valuable in the Sacred 
Scriptures. The distinctive claim which they put 
forth of containing a revelation from God, is set aside 
by a similar claim in behalf of all men.” Admirable 
logic this! Because God has revealed himself in 
one way, therefore he can not reveal himself in any 

* All the quotationa made by the reviewer IVom Cousin’s Introduo* 
lion are fiom linberg’s translation, Boston, 1S32. 
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other waj ! Becatise he has miMie a ^edUieTehtion 
in the Holy Scriptures, therefore he can not have made 
a general one in nature or in thS' mind of man ; and 
BO to say, as Cousin says, that he has revealed himself 
to all men in the constitution of jjieir minds, and is 
thereby, as 8t. Paul says, “manifest in them,” is in 
effect to deny that he has revealed himself in the Holy 
Scriptures ! I do not think that this criticism of the 
reviewer will gain general acceptance among good, 
thinkers, or be admitted as proving Cousin to be a sub- 
verter of the Bible. I do not think that the notion of 
a revelation— call it even a Divine revelation— of cer- 
tain things in the spontaneous convictions of the reason 
which God has put into the universal heart of human- 
ity, will be considered by our best minds as incom- 
])atiblo with the notion that God has also made a 
Hpccial revelation of certain other things in Holy Scrip- 
ture. If I did, I should be sadly troubled to know 
on what grounds this special revelation can be authen- 
ticated to us. 

But the reviewer is apparently satisffcd with ^is 
logic ; and so he goes on to draw out a long train of 
tlie frightful consequences of calling the spontaneous 
intuition of truth an inspiration, a revdatfon ; that it 
makes it impossible for the truths declared by Christ 
and his apostles t<rbe a revelation in any more special 
sense ; makes the Koran and all other pretended special 
revelations of equal authority with the Bible ; makes 
Strauss's Life of Jesus ; makes “ Marheineke and Rdhr, 
like Herod and Pilate, agree when the Son.of Gk)d is 
to be crucified until at last, overcome with |ttofound 
emotion, he cries out : “ Would to God that our fellow 
Christians in America, before abandoning as shallow 
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the pbiloflopliy of the great English fathers^ would take 
the trouble to esijfumne |^e issues of the paths on which 
they are entering! us^rhave any philosophy, how- 
ever shallow, that leaves us in quiet possession of the 
Gospel, rather than the dark* and hopeless bewilder- 
ment into which we are thrown by the deep metaphys- 
ics of Cousin/' If the whole article had been written 
in the same strain as this ; if it had been a statement, 
calmer pathetic, of the points wherein the writer found 



he hero pronounces deep, but which he elsewhere calls 
“ shallow and superficial to the last degree"); if it had 
been made without dogmatism, invidious arguing and 
set effort to make the worst of every thing, and free 
from arrogance and contempt, odious personal charges 
and insinuations ; I should have felt only smccre sym- 
pathy-pity mingled with respect ; and I would have 
tried to put his disturbed mind at rest, in a provisional 
way at least, by showing him that as he can not mean 
to stand on all the “great English fathers;” seeing 
they are divided into two great schools mutually de- 
structive of each other— and must make an election 
between them ; so if he should bo willing to take the 
truly great Reid for his guide, he may free himself 
from alarm, since Cousin and Reid are in entire har- 
mony, save on the question whether *010: conviction of 
the objective existence of God be a faith pr a knowl- 
edge ; and, moreover, that so well persuaded is Cousin 
himself of this, that, as Minister of Public Instruction, 
he caused the writings of Reid to be made the basis of 
academical instruction in philosophy throughout all the 
and schoctl in France. 

JUik the reip^ble spirit evinced in the paragraph 
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just quoted, is but a tmusieut mood. In the veiy 
next sentence, he brings down a renibrseless blow on 
Cousin's head and on mine to^^ jrith a heavy club bmv 
rowed from the hands ^ E(iteun4 Burke, wherewith 
he cudgeled the heads o^ the Frenp^nfidels of his day, 
to the effect that we are ^^inffder expounders whose 
expoundings he does not want, dealers in unhallowed 
fire/' which he will not have to light his temple withal, 

smugglers of adulterated metaphysics," whose ^^in- 
fectious stuff" he will not have to perfume it withal 
No; he “has a wide charity" he tells us, “for what 
seems" to him “nonsense, and can extend even an 
amiable and silent tolerance to the pretensions of those 
who utter it to be the depositaries of all wisdom. But 
when this nonsense begins to ape the Gorman impiety, 
when it openly professes to cast off all subordination to 
religion, and prates in dogmatic superiority to revela- 
tion," he “can not but lift up ^ solemn protest 
against it." 

Now when a man talks in this arrogant way, and 
brings such charges as these, and others such aE^ we 
have already seen and shall see, affecting not only the 
opinions but the moral characters of men who have, 
perhaps, studied philosophy and theology as much as ^ 
he, it is very important that he should^ be in the right 
in his charges ; for it is not very likely nor justly to be 
required, that those who are thus assailed, whik pre- 
serving their own self-respect, should be studious to 
manifest much respect for their assailant in defending 
themselves. 

We now come to what, on the whole, I oonnder the 
worst part of the article— that whiobpirelates to Cousin's 
ethical principles, and contains the reviewer's mbde of 
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TOftTring good the charge, eommarily expressed in an- 
other pW, that his “.system erects a false standard 
in morals, and confonndaliyd distinction between right 
and wrong/^ Wlbaf^ I s^ i^e worst, I do not mean 
that the misconceliiotui^or p^ersions of Cousin's lan- 
guage and meaning aie gmter, or the charge more 
monstrous, for in this respect scarcely any thing can 
be worse than what we have already seen ; but that 
the misconceptions or perversions are so palpable, and 
the odious charge so palpably wanting in truth. Lan- 
guage does not contain terms more exact and clear, 
nor is it possible to frame terms into statements more 
precise, more fuU, more unambiguous or impossible to 
be mistaken in their meaning, than those in which 
Cousin, in almost innumerable ways and places, pro- 
pounds a doctrine the very reverse of that imputed to 
him. I can conceive no excuse for the reviewer. He 
subjects himself, in my opinion, to the reprobation of 
every honorable man. Supposing it to be conceivable 
'that a man, with limited acquaintance with philosoph- 
ical systems, and limited ability for the critical appre- 
ciation of them, coming to the criticism of Cousin's 
system, under the bias of strong predetermined relig- 
ious prejudices, might be able, without deliberate b^ 
&ith, to get up such a representation of Cousin's pan- 
theism, atheism, denial of revelation and of Christian- 
ity, as we have seen ; yet that any man of ordinary 
capacity and ordinary intelligence of the subject, with 
merely that before his eyes which the volume I put 
forth contained, should be able, from detached and 
garbled passages out of the volume translated by Mr. 
Linberg, to pronmrnce such a judgment on Cousin's 
vieVB on mmal distinctions ; that ho should be able to 
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do it in good faith, or at least without perceiving such 
a contradiction between his representation and the 
official systematic utterances of Cousin on the point, 
as ought to make an holiest i^n pause — ^this is to me 
inconceivable, and I fwjtoy not believe it, I 

think the man guilty ordander ] and 1 think that in 
the clear-sighted judgment of our Lord Gk)d, there ate 
many inmates of the state prison less morally guilty 
than the slanderer. I am not one of those dainty 
ligionists who have a greater horror of sins of infirmity 
of the flesh than of sins of the spirit ; and I would 
sooner withhold my hand from the deliberate maligner, . 
than from many a less reputable sinner in the scale of 
social estimation. 1 think our Lord feels as I do; 
when on earth, ft was precisely upon, the heads of tike 
high religious professors of the age, the holiest separat- 
ists from publicans and sinners, that He lanched bis, 
severest denunciations : Woe unto you siiibes and 
pharisees and to these who no v-a-days seek |o Bdy^t 
cate his cause by unrighteous imputations, I feifby the * 
Lord God still, as of old, putting the stem interroga- 
tion ; 


Whit hast thou to do to declare mj statute! 7 
Thou sittest and speakest against thy brother; 
Thou slander^ thine own mother'd son.” 


If what I have said oh this point be strongly said, 
let it be remembered that I speak in defense of Cousin 
and* of myself too, against a charge winch, if not true, 
and if not undeniably made out to be true, must be 
held to be a slander, affecting, alman^a character in 
that which most dearly concerns a public teacher, his 
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moral and religious convictions. The justification of 
my language depends on the issue I make, that the 
charge is untrue and not at all justifiably made out— 
an issue I am ready to submk to any body of compe- 
tent and impartial ^hinkeiii. 

But to proceed: in maio^ ^ases where the spirit of 
petty sneeriig is evident enough, it would take whole 
pages to expose fully the strange mixture either of 
misconception or of perversion by which Cousirfs 
views are distorted into something at once odious and 
ridiculous. An instance may be seen in the mode by 
which the charge of fatalism is made out. There is 
not room here for the whole grotesque representation. 
The reviewer finds something monstrous, and at the 
aapie time laughable, in Cousin^s idea that the develop- 
ment of the human mind in history and in philosophy 
should have its necessary laws, and particularly that 
the movehient of the spirit of independence in philoso- 
jjiy, represented by Descartes, aid carried forward by 
Malebranche, Spinoza, and Leibnitz, should come at 
^length to need a great professor,” because, forsooth, 
according to his representation of Cousin’s reasoning, 
‘‘Descartes was a gentleman and a soldier, Male- 
tranche a monk, Spinoza a recluse, and Liebnitz a 
statesman” ! But he takes care not to give Cousin’s 
reason for saying so, which was, that these great 
thinkers, being what they respectively were— soldier, 
monk, recluse, and statesman— naturally failed to give, 
and did not aim to give to Cartesianism the full and 
regular exposition, which would “ imhtie new genera- 
tions with its spirit by introducing it into instruction.” 

There was.needsd for Cartesianism,” Cousin con- 
cludes, “a great professor; such is the place and 
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destiny of YfoW* It seems to mo thofo is notbing 
here that smacks either of ^^^taUsm^’ or of any thing 
tidiculouB. But perhaps, aiteif^all, it was the sting in 
the tail of the critic's iweS^tatjon that p]|ased him 
most ; for, to Couyjii's s^t^l|^ of the iM of a great 
professor, such as Wolff/^^wewer adds : the in* 
ference is obvious. There st^ remajned a necessity 
in the philosophy of the age for a ^ Peer of Prance j? 
quere : does the same principle of necessary 6manatic)| 
ftom the age aiq} circumstances hold in the case or 
translators? Or could M. Couirin,*by an inverse 
method, declare the horoscope of his admirers?" 
This is nice 1 I make no defense of Cousin ; but I 
must say, I really do not think it right to jeer at me 
for having translftted some of his writings. But stilV 
unsatisfied, the critic goes on to get another cu^t St 
Cousin, by showing that he constructed his s^em^of * 
fatalism with all its expositions, in order to j^ve not 
only the necessity of Ms elevation to the peerage, 
also that he is a great man," because he is a “ great 
philosopher, "-becaule he has « succeeded," and^^dlj;, > 
because he is “a fatalist, as all great men are,^ifend 
the critic thinfa ‘‘ he has given sufficient proof that, 
he labors under no lack of this qualification." Th# 
again is nice and amiable. 

But at this stage of his progress the reviewer gets 
wrought up to too much emotion to find vent in jeep ^ 
and covert sneers ; and so he declares in good round 
dogmatic terms, that “except the philosojhy of the* 
absolute, few thmgs can bo imagined more ludicrousljr 
and disgustingly absurd than the revelations of Jacob 
Behmem" And then we have /igmarole of ' 
scraps of second-hand leamii^,lo ph)Vb* the identity 
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of Belmienisin with Schellingism, and of both with 
the ancient Gnosticism, Oriental Soofeism, Buddhism, 
and all other pantheistic mysticisms— all for the pur- 
pose of conveying the imputation (yet not attempting 
to establish it) that Cousin's philo^^hy is of the same 
sort ; although the contrary may be seen in the fact, 
that one of the, clearest expositions of the Oriental 
philosophy, in all its systems, and of the errors in each, 
is to be fbund in Cousin's History of Philosophy. The 
critic confesses, with much complacency, his utter 
inability to comprehend all the stutf that he expounds, 
but thinks that “it is, however, the happy faculty ‘of 
the absolute philosophers, the Behmenites, the Gftostics, 
th$ Soofies, the Buddhists, and— a few Americans 1” 
^long the latter I suppose I am to* consider myself 
intended. In reply I have only to say, I liope I shall 
. llevj^ updertake to expound what I do not at least 
think I ufaderstand ; perhaps I may be pardoned in so 
retorting the sneer as to iay, after Coleridge's 
fashion, that while there are some great writers of 
whoso' understanding I am ignorfAt, there are others 
whose ignorance I understand. 

After all this, it is not surprising that he comes out 
%verely upon the public institutions that have intro- 
duced this hook into instruction. He would like to 
liavo theuf “ names made known to the public." He 
would like it, in the first place, because he “would 
like to know which of our public seminaries of educa- 
tion lias so iar distinguished itself in point of science 
as to take, for its text-book on mental pliilosophy, an 
ipamethodized set of criticisms on Locke with more 
of the like stufi*, to which no answer is here needful 
for those who will look at what I have said in the 
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preface that stands first in order in this volume, and 
in tlie introduction that follows; only I may here 
point out the untruth of the assertion about an im- 
mcthodized set of criticisms/' The Examii^ation of 
Locke is one of the most perfectly methodized criti- 
cisms in the world. 

But, in the next place, he wants the names of 
these colleges made known to the public," that it may 
be known “ what college or university daru assume 
the responsibility of instilling the principles of thia 
book into the young men committed to its care." 
‘‘ Every |>arent and guardian in the land has an in- 
terest iii knowing," in order, I suppose, that they may 
beware where they send their sons and wards, if they 
do not send them to Princeton.' 

There is something decidedly impressive and poteti- 
tial in this. Those colleges which have not Itejn"* 
shamed by the jeers, nor overawed by the threats 
emanating from this '^American I atican, have reapoi^ 
])erhaps to rejoice that there is not, in this country, an 
“ arm of ecclesiastical poweP' like that which" ac- 
cording to the reviewer’s peculiar figurative, but deU- 
cate and cordial-seeming euphuism— “in [Roman] 
Catholic countries, keeps w*atch over the press,” and 
especially that its heavy hand is not at the will of 
this Princeton reviewer. ♦ 

Finally, to crown the summit of this vast pile of 
^Mlium lie has built up, we have a quantity of trans- 
cendental cloud 'and moonshine out of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, which is represented to be nothing but Cou- 
sinism, and which frightened the propriety of the old 
school Unitarians ; and in the clear obscure of which I 
am adroitly made to loom forth ol^e gUfity introducer 
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of doctrines banned alike by all reputable persons, 
heterodox as well as orthodox, and so one necessarily 
doomed to Coventry by all ; and the only excuse for 
me is found in the fact, that I “ did not know what” I 
“ was doing'*-— that “ fascinated by, the first charms of 
this new philosophy, and dazzled by the brilliancy of 
a correspondence with a peer of France,” I was “ not 
able to see the end from the beginning.” 

Presuming, however, that my vanity, in being “ con- 
secrated by no less a personage than M. Cousin to the 
duty of reanimating our philosophy,” would impel me 
to go on in the pernicious work of spreading error, 
the reviewer declares he will watch” my ‘‘ labors.” 
His watching has given him little to see. Indolently 
averse to the labor of writing, without ambition for 
the honors of aiithorshij>, and absorbed in the twofold 
®dnly of a professor and a clergyman, I have published 
und^r my own name Init little of any sort, during this 
Joi|g interval, and nothing in philosophy, save a manual 
, of its )u8tory for the use of my classes, translated from 
the French, to which I added a continuation, including 
the history of pliilosophy in the nineteenth century, 
laborious indeed in preparation, but unpretending in 
Hornif a work for which I am naturally gratified to 
know that I have been kindly and respectfully spoken 
of by ISir William Hamilton, but which has not, so far 
as I am aware, attracted the attention of the Princeton 
reviewer. The scene of my philosophical labors during 
this long period has been my lecture-room. There, 
ilntil faiUhg health broke me oft' from all public work, 
have labored with ail my mind and heart to form 
ri^t-minded and right-hearted young men, to imbue 
them not only^with^he principles of a sound specu- 
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lative and ethical phi|osophy, but with |he true phil- 
osophical spirit. The fruits of my labors are in the 
minds and hearts of the hundreds of young men who 
have gone out from my teaching ; and the rich reward 
of my labors is in^ tho conviction I have, that they 
know I tried to do them good and did do them good; 
and in tho grateful affection in which I know they 
hold mo. 

The reader has thus seen that tho writer of the artv* . 
cle in the Princeton EevieWy charges Cousin directly 
with being a pantheist, a fatalist, a denier of moral 
distinctions, an atheist, “ openly professing to cast dS 
all subordination to religion,'' a rejecter of revelation 
and of Christianit)' — charges made in the very teeth of 
Cousin's express assertions to the contrary-~charges, 
the utter and monstrous falsehood ot' which may be 
seen in this volume, 

Tho reader has seen, also, that ly jeering insinuatipiac 
or direct imputations, he is accused of the most odipus 
and contemptible vanity, of pert self-suflSciency and 
conceit, of bad temper, of want of eamefstness in search 
of truth, of discreditable artifice, of not being above 
slippery and deceptive evasion, and finally of hypocrisy, 
and that too of a Aort which every honorable man must 
pronounce to be the most abominable. 

And in all this accumulated odium, 1 am made to 
share— held up to public reprobation— as the guilty 
introducer of the monstrous writings of this wretched 
man into the country, and thus, in conjunction with 
the guilty colleges that have adopted them, piisoning 
the sources from whence the youn^wien 5f the country 
draw the nurture of their minds j as b^ing, besides, a 
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contemptibly vain-glorious meddjer with matters beyond 
my reach ; for whose guilt, indeed, the only excuse is 
to be found in the vanity that blinded me and the stu- 
pidity that incapacitated me from knowing what I was 
doing. 

My main purpose has been to^ignalize the spirit and 
temper of the article in its contrast with that of Sir 
William Hamilton’s ; and bad as the impression I 
have conveyed may be, I assure the reader it is not one 
half as bad as the reading of the whole article itself 
will produce. Something also of tlie character of the 
article, as a philosophical discussion, and of the writer’s 
(^mpetcncy to engage in the criticism of such questions, 
I have incidentally shown ; but how bad, how very bad 
the article is, as a whole, in these respects, I have not 
attempted to show. Nothing can adequately show it 
but the whole article itself— nor that except to a true 
thinker, accurately acquainted with Cousin’s system, 
and Vith the history of philosophy in all its great sys- 
tems. Sucli a person, and only such a person, can per- 
'' fectly flee how thoroughly wanting in any respectable 
quality, as a pliilosophical criticism, this article is. 
Enough however has, I trust, been made evident to 
the intelligent render to justify the terms in which I 
characterized the article in the preface to the third 
edition. 

I have prolonged these remarks far beyond the limits 
I proposed. 1 hope indulgence will be granted to their 
length and to the personal feelings I have just expressed, 
if it i;} kindly considered what recollections and reflec- 
tions the reading again, after tlio lapse of so many 
years, of suefi a virulent attack, not only upon Cousin, 
l)ut upon myself, would naturally awaken. I was then 
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' A young man just entering upon the career of public 
instruction, in the UniverBity of New York. The arti- 
cle was calculated, if I ought not to say designed, to 
overwhelm me with odium. It was fitted, too, to com- 
promise the interest^ of the institution in which I held 
the Chair of Philosophy. It dii not injure mo in tho 
estimation of my colleagues ; they knew me. That it 
did not render my position untenable ; that I kept it 
for thirteeil yeai's ; as long as I was able to discharge 
its duties, is due to the intelligence and candor, the 
kindness and firmness which prevailed in the body of 
my constituents. 

I have only to add that there are other considerations 
hearing upon the interests of truth, which may servo as 
a jtistificalion for these remarks. It is tho misfortune 
of philosojdiy, cspeeinlly among us, that such an im- 
mense ])roj)ortion of the eminent ability of the country 
is drawn away and absorbed by the more stirring activ- 
ities of practical life. Comparatively few, except among 
the clergy, cither know or care for the philosophical dis* 
ciissions that arise ; while of the clergy, a large propor- 
ti(»n, destitute, perhaps, of any interest in philosophical 
(piestions, except as they bear upon religious doctrines, 
and with ver}^ little of that interest, with no time to 
study them thoroughly, cither in themselves or in their 
relations to theolog}^ ; just lulopt implicitly the opinions 
of those who set up as authorities and guides ; and so 
it comes to pass, that under tho nightmare-pressure of 
an ignorant hut tyrannical ecclesiastical opinion, those 
who can think dare not let themselves think, or if tliey 
tliiok, dare not give free utterance to their thought, for 
tear of encountering in their professionaj, social, and 
material relations, a martyrdom quite as appalling to 
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the senritive soul as the old stake and &ggot. Let us 
hope for the prevalence of a better spirit. To promote 
it, in the limited sphere of mj labors, has b^n the 
great object of my life. 

C. 8. Hbnbt. 

New York, December 1, 1855. 
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Lf France, in the eighteenth century, the prindples of 
the philosophy of Locke were the most completely de- 
veloped and most boldly carried out to their final conse- 
quences. From France, too, Ips come, in the nineteenth 
century, the most regular, complete, and thorough examin- 
ation and refutation of them—contained in the fo^owing 
lectures of M. Cousin. This circumstance may render it 
proper to connect, with the brief notices of the life and 
philosophical labors of M. Cousin here intended to be gifen, 
a few remarks upon the history of philosophy in France 
from the time of Locke. ‘ ' 


At the time when the influence of the Cartesian philoso- 
phy in France was giving way to the new spirit of the 
eighteenth century, nothing was more natural than the 
ready reception of the system of Locke, olaiming asit ^ 
—and to a certain extent, justly— to be a fruit 
ment of independence and of the experimentallytho^ 
Thus put upon the road of Empirioism, the activity 
French mind continued to develop its principles, an^ 
out its consequences to their last results.* Condillac, tx- 


* The tenn Bmjfiricim, as applied to the qrstem of Lookg watf re- 
quire, for younger itudents, aooe txplaiuMkmy»ecaQie it is poi|Pi^ 
liable to be oonfounded wHh the more fomffiar popular uae of the wOrd. 

Afl a philoaopbical term it is not used in aiw iovklioos MQie; but mei^ 
to de^nato a syetem which makei Bxpiiimct {ifunifiidl tU exofaiiive 
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aggerftdng the elre&dy partial and defective, and therefore 
erroneoiui principles of the Empiricism of Locke, rejected 
reflection, or natural consciousness, as one of the soui'ces of 
knowledge ; and analyzed all the phenomena of the nund, 
into forms of sensation. By the admirable logical precision, 
the dearness and peifect system which he gave to his 
analysis, he became the metaphysicias and acknowledged 
chief of this new school; while Helvetius, d’Holbach, and 
others, carried it boldly out to the Materialism, Fatalism, 
and Atheism, which are its legitimate moral consequences. 
From that period, Sensualism, as a philosophical theory, 
maintained an almost exclusive predominance. Exceptions 
to this remark are scarcely to be met with ; and those that 
may be regarded as sucl^wero merely the fragmentary 
ontbreakings of a higher inspiration than Sensualism could 
supply, not the regular and sciontiflo exposition of a better 
system. 

^ Sensualism was the reiping doctrine. All knowledge 
and truth were held to be derived from Experience ; and 
the domain of Experience was limited exclusively to Sensa* 
tion.* Tim influence of this doctrine extended throughout 
every department of intellectual activity-art, morals, 
politics, and religion, no less than the physical and econom- 
ical sciences. It became, according to Damiron, ** a new 
fldth, which was preached by the philosophesy as its priests 
and doctors ; and, among all ranks, and first, among the 
including the clergy, it superseded the for- 

kSowledgflk The flindsmeDtal principle of the system of 
toolih is that aU human knowledge is derived Bxperienoei With 
Looks, azperienoe was twofoI(i-Hx>QSistiog of Sensation and Befleo- 
tkm. 

In liM manner, in phUooophical language, is taken in no 

lad aignillQation. !1|| Frendi philoeophera rejeoted ReSeotion as a 
iOQne of knowledge^d analyst all human ideas into mttUm as 
their ioit principle. Henoe the terms Sensaalism, and the Senanal 
School to (Ultliigaiah it ftom the Empiric 
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all books, in all conversations; and, as a 4o^ve probf of 
its conquest and credit, passed into instraotion, and for 
man 7 years before the Rev^tiion, it had taken every 
where, in the provinces as we^aaih Pa^ the |^aoe of the 
old routine of education."* 

Subsequently, the exiting and terrific scenes of the 
Revolution occupied all minds; the speculations which 
had, in no small degree, prepared the way lbs those sc^es, 
gave place to the absorbing interest of that period. 
losophy, in its more extended sense, was aband^hed; atl 
speculation was directed toward political theciiea, to th| 
neglect of science, and even of public instruction ; ai^ 
nothing was done in the ct^vation of philosophy, until 
1795 . 

At that time, the reign of violence began to give wvf 
to something like order and repose. With this return to 
comparative quiet, the philosophical spirit began to re- 
awaken. It was natural, however, that this movement 
should recommence where it had been arrested— namely, 
with Sensualism. f 

The organization of the JmtUute by the Directory, con- 
tributed to renew and extend l^he philosophy of Condillac, 
and to make it in some sort the doctrine of government, 
the philosophy of the state. During this period, we have 
several works produced in the spirit of the Sensual system 
--among the most important of which may bepiitiq^ tiia 
BapporU du Physique et du Moral of Cabac^'^and dm 
IdeohgyofU, Destuttde Tracy; and by astrange 
the word ldeol<^ became in Fwce the distinctive ' 
lation of the doctrine of exclusive Sensualism. From this 
time to the Consulate, we may trace a lively philosophical 
activity, though always in die direction of Sensualism. 
Hitherto, if any opposition to it had 4|ppeared, it was in- 
direct and literary, rather than imentifio. Itmaybefinind 

* OaffliroD, (fe Is 
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in writers of sentiment) siich as St. Pierre, rather than in 
works of refiection. 

ThnS) up to the time of the Empire, there was in strictness 
no philosophy opposed to the Sensual system. But from 
this peiiod the tokens of a reaction become more distinct. 
StiU) as is entirely natural, it manifested itself at first and 
most clearly in works of imagination and sentiment, in 
poetry and eloquence, rather than by scientific exposition. 

This reaction was favored by Napoleon, though not from 
any sympathy with the direction which the movement 
against Sensualism afterward displayed. From the cast 
of his mind and habits of education, and partly also from 
motives of policy, the Emperor had a strong dislike to all 
metaphysical and moral sn^ulations, and did all in his 
power to discredit Ideology, which was then the exclusive 
^rm of speculation. When ho reorganized the Institute, 
he excluded that class of studies ; and in every way en- 
deavored to repress their pursuit, and to excite the cultiva- 
tion of the mathematical and physical sciences. Thus, 
under the Empire, the philosophy of Condillac sensibly 
declined. It no longer produced im|X)rtant works; its 
former authorities lost in credit ; and there was no longer 
the brilliant propagation of its doctrines which distin- 
guished the preceding periods. 

There was still another cause of the decline of Sensual- 
ism. It was in the character of several works written 
about tMs period, by writers avowedly belonging to the 
school of Condillac; but who, by the distinctions and 
modifications which they introduced, actually favored a 
conttary doctriiie. Among the most important of these 
works, may be named the Lectures of M, Laromiguihre, 
By distinguishing between the idea and the sensation^ he 
makes the latter the matter^ and the first the form re- 
mved; and, thisibrm is given by the intellectual activity. 
This activity is therefore admitted as an original attribute 
of the mind, and a coordinate source of knowledge ; which 
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ii certainly contrary to the exdnBive ot|g|n in iesution. 
Laromigui^re, therefore, comes mnoh nearer in' tys req[)eot, 
to Reid, and particularly to Kant, than to his master Con* 
dillaa 

A little subsequently to this time, we come to Royer* 
CoHard. Distinguished by eminent ability in every de- 
partment, this celebrated man appeared in open aiv} sys- 
tematic opposition to Sensualism. From 1811 to 1814, as 
the disciple and expounder of Reid, he advocated die 
doctrines of the Scottish philosopher, and annihilated the 
exclusive pretensions of the Sensual^ school to be tl^e lasV 
word and the highest result of philosophy. The^blil^ 
translation of Reid’s works, and of Stewart’s Outliaes e#^ 
Moral Philosophy, by «7bw/ro|j|contributed still further to , 
extend the reaction against the system of Condillac. From 
the time when Royer-Collard commenced his lectures u!^ 
the present day, and through the impulse which he im- 
l)nrted, philosophy has been cultivated with the most lively 
activity, by many of the finest spirits in France. Of these, 
some carrying the zeal they had imbibed from they master 
into a still more extended sphere, pursued their investigtk 
lions into the modem German speculations, which had 
already attracted some attention, and exerted some in- 
fluence, through the writings of Madam de Stael, the ex- 
positions of Villiers, and others. 

The reign of Sensualism was thus at an end. It came to 
be looked upon with as great & degree of aversion and 
contempt, as it formerly enjoyed of credit and authority. 
Its few partisans were almost exclusively to be found 
among the naturalists and phyddans. In the only im- 
portant work which we have seen and the only one, we 
believe, recently written, in the interest of Materialism-- 
Swr PlmUUion et la JFbUe^ by Bronssais— the author 
complains of the injustice and prejudios with which the 
once predominant doctrines of Sensaalisoi were regarded. 
In truth, nearly all the names of emin^ee and celebrity 
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in every department of intelieotoal activity, are ranged on 
the ride of a spiritual philosophy. Its influence pervades 
almost all the celebrated works that have appeared for 
forty years, in Art, in History, and in Literature generally. 

Among those who imbibed and have contributed to ex* 
tend t^ie spirit of this new activity in philosophy, there is 
no one who occupies so brilliant a position, or has exerted 
so great an' influence as Victoe Cousin. This Celebrated 
philosopher was bom at Paris, November 28, 1792. He 
. was educated at the Lyck Charlemagne^ where he dis- 
ringuished himself by his talents and by his industry. At 
PNAb period, under the Empire, it was the policy of the 
, government to attach to itS||f every sort of youthful talent 
by opening different careers in the service of the state to 
Ikbse who distinguished themselves in the colleges of Paris. 
Cousin liaving taken the highest prizes, entitled himself to 
exemption from the conscription and to the place of auditor 
to the Council of State, with a handsome salary. But an 
ardent Iqye of study prevailed over every other considera- 
tion, and led him to decline this opening to civil 'employ- 
ments and honors. Through the influcnco of M. Gueroult, 
the translator of Pliny, and honorary counselor of the 
'Univerrity, who had known him, and watched his course 
with friendly interest, he was decided to devote himself to 
the profession of public instraction, His name was accord- 
ingly inscribed the first on the list of the pupils admitted 
at the Normal School, then oi^nized under the direction 
\ of M. Gueroult. It was in 1810, at the age of eighteen, 
that Cousin entered the Normal School, which he never 
afterward quitted, and at the head of which he was placed, 
after the revolution of 1 880. After pasring two years there 
as a pupil, he was appointed Instructor in Literature, at 
the doie of the year 1812; and was made Master of tho 
Oodarenfeeia lgl4, in the place of M. Villemaiii. 

He had not yet however fiiund his true sphere, the proper 
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theater £>r ^ aotiTity. He has lumself deeeribelj la the 
pre&oe to the second edition of his FhUo$ophicai 
rnentSy the impressions made upon Ms mind, upon first en« 
tering the Normal School, bj the lectures of M. Laromi- 
guiere, and shortly afterward, Jhose of M. Royer-Col- 
lard. From that moment he gave up his whole heart to 
philosophy. But his patron, M. Gueroult, the prindp^ of 
the Normal School, entertained very different views for 
him, and after some fruitless struggles, M. Cousin fouid 
that his success as a teacher of literature, condemned him 
to that department of instruction. He remained, how- 
ever, none the less warmly attached to his fiivorite sci^ce } 
and at length all his wishes were crowned ; for when a| 
the close of the year 1816, llLRoyer-CoUard was placed 
by the now government at theliead of the University,, he 
appointed Cousin to succeed himself as Professor of 
losophy in the Faculty of Literature. 

Henceforth M. Cousin demoted himself entirely to fdu- 
losophy— giving instruction both at the University and at 
the Normal School, For five years he bore the weight of 
this double duty. His lectures at the University gave a 
strong impulse to the public mind, and excited a more 
general taste for philosophical studies ; while his instruc- 
tions at the Normal School formed that body of young 
men who have since so well and ably seconded his labors. 

In 1817 and 1818, he passed his vacations in traveling 
in Germany, for the purpose ^df studying the philosophy of 
that country. In 1820 he ma^ a journey to the north of 
Italy, in order to collate the manoscripts of the Ambrosian 
Library and the Library of St. Blark, with referenda to^ his 
project edition of the unpublished works of PtoqIus. 
But on his return he found a great change in the eondition 
of iffiurs in France. Royer-^ard was no longer at the 
head of the University; he had been ^smiased firom the 
council of state, along with IL Gukot ; and an adverse i» 
finenoe had gained possession of tlie govemment and cf 
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pablio Imtniction. Our young profefl0or M unto the 
suqndon of liberalinn in politics; his course of lectures 
was suspended, and this suspension continued for seven 
years. In 1822 the Normal ^hool was suppressed. Dur- 
bg this long disgrace, Cousin, though deprived of all 
public' employment, and without any private fortune, did 
not i^bandon his vocation as a philosopher. He had hith- 
erto served the cause of philosophy by his teachings ; he 
new continued to serve it by his writings, which at the 
same time maintained and increased his reputation. 

1824, he thiveled in Germany with the son of 
^MaShall Lannes, the 0ukc of Montobello. Silenced in 
bis own country by the ultra-royalists, his brilliant reputar 
tion, and his well-knowuj^bertd principles alarmed the 
^ Prussian government, whim sent police officers into Saxony, 
auid aiVested him atflresden. He was carried to Berlin 
where he was kept in prison for several months. By the 
interposition of the celebrated Hegel, at that time Profess- 
or of milosophy and his personal friend, Cousin obtained 
his rde^. Tliis kindness Cousin acknowledges with 
great warmth in his beautiful and elegant dedication to 
Hegel of the translation of the Gorgias, It turned out 
that his arrest was duo to the intrigues of the French 
Jesuits. 


Upon his return to France, in 1825, he continued still 
out of favor with the government, and was not permitted 
to resume his lectures. But with the elections of 1827 
came the overthrow of the Vill^le administration; and 


M. de Martignao, Cousin, together with M. Guizot, was re- 
cstaWished in his Chair in the Faculty of Literature. He 
re^peared there and continued to lecture down to 1830 
with a brilhant success wluoh has perhaps never been 
•qualed at my period in the history of philosophical 
ttlAtog. We must go back to the days of Abelard to 
tnd aay^thbg like the numerous md enthusiastio body of 
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auditors that altei^dod the coorses of M. Conan. 1 ^ein- 
stroctioii, though 80 remarkable forsplendcMr an^brillianey, 
was equally remarkable ifor moderation^ in religion, in pol« 
itios, in every thing. The lectures of Gou^ as well aa 
those of his colleages Guizot and Yillemam, wo^ taken 
down by stenographers, printed, and citonlated, almost as 
soon as they were delivered; and in a few days after the 
two thousand auditors had heard them at the Sorbonne, 
the fiiends of philosophy from one end of France to Ibe 
other received them, and might thus be saidHo have been 
present at the lectures of this illustrious triumvirate. * 

At the Revolution of 1880 , M.Gousin, with his high rep- 
utation, his great talents as an orator, his oharact^ for 
energy, and the popularity he had gained in the ^mtkr 
Latin during the celebrated lUee Days, might easily have 
secured a seat in the Chamber ofjleputies, and entered* 
upon a political career, as did his two colleagues M. Guizot 
and M. Villemain, and his hiend M. Thiers. But Cousin 
declared his resolution to remain faithful to philosophy. 
“ Politics,” said he at that time, are but an episode in my 
life ; the great current of my existence belongs to philoso- 
phy.” Accordingly the only change he was willing to 
yield to, was to pass, according to the strictest forms of 
University promotion, from the Faculty of Literature to 
the Royal Council of Public Instruction, and to the prin- 
cipal direction of the Normal School, which he re-estab- 
lished and organized. In order to provide a place for M. 
Joufifi-oy, one of his most able pupils, he exchanged tjie 
Chair of the History of Modem Philosophy, for that of the 
History of Ancient Philosophy, of which he cbnfjhued the 
titular incumbent. He refused to accept any political 
office ; and although he had preserved the intimate con- 
fidence of his old friends, who were now become powerfiil 
ministers, he adhered dosdy to the University, and de- 
voted his active mind to tiie oontinuatidn of his philosoph- 
ical publications which his leetnres had suspended. 
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Bat there is another career in which, after 1880 , he ao> 
qatred nearly as much reputation, and a still more undis- 
puted popularity. We refer to his services in behalf of 
Education. 

The whole system of public instruction in France is 
under the direction of \he government, and aU the dif- 
ferent schools, from the lowest to the highest, compose, 
with the Ministry of Public Instruction, what is called the 
University of France, To enlarge the framework of the 
University, without deforming it, and to perfect the system 
in all its details, became the object of Cousin’s earnest 
endeavoi*s from the time when he became a member of the 
Council of Instruction. But he particularly occupied him- 
self with two principal oWects .that were specially in- 
trusted to him, the orgAzation and direction of the 
iTormal Schools, and the arrangement of the philosophical 
studies in the Faculties, and in the Royal, and Communal 
Colleges. Of the Nonnal School, ho is the author of the 
present Constitution, as well as of its admirable plan of 
studies— remarkable for extreme simplicity, and at the 
same time uniting the twofold excellence of being both 
systematic and practical. Tliis plan of study, which may 
serve as a model for all Normal Schools, consists in divid- 
ing the course into three years. The first year, the pupils 
are treated as young men just come from the collegia ; 
and the object is to go over, systematize, and perfect the 
instruction already received, without rising much above it. 
The second year, they are regarded as scholars, whose 
knowledge is to be enlarged and cultivated in every di- 
rection, as if they were future candidates for the different 
academies of the Institute. The third year, the pupils are 
no longer treated as students come from the colleges whose 
course of study is to bo reviewed, nor as men of letters in 
the ^eral sense of the word, but as professors,* who are 
to be instructed, not in the sdences, but in the art of 
teaching them. We have not space to explain the system 
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hj wliioh, in the ootirse of three years, the peouHir talents 
and sptitades of the pupils are brought out, by which their 
particular destmation for the different departments of 
public instruction may be indicated. 

For the improvement of philosophical instruition, M. 
Cousin arranged a system no less perfect, the details 
of which could not here be ^wily explained. The result, 
however, has been that the methods of teaching philoso- 
phy in the colleges have been ^eatly improved, and a new 
zeal in the study of it every where awakened. 

There is another department of public instruction, even 
more important perhaps, in which M. Cousin has rendered 
important public service, and acquired a still stronger claim 
to the gratitude of the country. We meim popular education. 

After organizing the NomuftSchooI, and the plan of Ijn- 
struction in philosophy, his attention ‘Was seriously taken 
up with primary instruction. In 1831, he solicited and 
received from the French government and from M. de 
3Iontalivet, then minister of Public Instruction, a special 
mission for examining the institutions for public instruc- 
tion in Germany. He visited and inspected all the public 
establishments of Frankfort; of the Grand Duchy of 
Weimar; of Saxony, particularly of Leipsic; of Prussia, 
of Berlin especially. His report to the government made 
two quarto volumes. This report has excited the admira- 
tion of accomplished teachers; has been translated into, 
several languages ; and attracted general attention through- 
out Europe. It was moreover the basis of the law passed 
in 1833, under the ministry of M. Guizot, and which M. 
Cousin brought forward in the Chamber of Peers. He 
then devoted himself to perfecting all the regulations and 
details which the passage of that law rendered requisite. 
Besides his Report on Primary Instniction in Germany, he 
gave, subsequently, a memior on the Secondary Instnietion 
of Prussia, which became the basis of a project for a law 
presented to the Chamber of Peers. 
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l^aneh Academy; of which he was elected a member, 
after the death of M. Fottrier. Subseqaently he was 
oboien agmember of the Academy of Mo^ and Pcditicslt 
Soiences; and here, in the philosojducal sect^ he dis- 
played his characteristic aetmty and zeal, in a variety of 
memoirs- and reports. 

Whra the new law was passed, by which members of 
the Institute became eligible to the peerage, Cousin was 
among the first persons promoted by the king to that dig- 
nity. He was made a peer of France, Oct. 1832, along 
with De Sacy, Thenard, and *'Villemain. But he rarely 
twk any^Mtft in the discussions of that body except on 
sWe question relating to p<blio instruction. 

1840 he was made Minister of Public Instruction. 
Being ^(m at ^e head of this important department of 
the government, he was in a position to exert himself still 
more beneficially for the great interests to which his whole 
life had been devoted ; but, of the details of his labors I 
am npt able to speak. From the time when he went out 
of oflSice, he has, I believe, lived retired from public Mfe, 
occupied in his fevorite studies and in completing, revisbg, 
and perfecting his numerous works. 

The following is a list of Cousin's works according to tfe 
last revised and corrected edition of them : 

Finar Subibs.— Histoby op Mooebn Philosophy, Leo* 
tores from 1816 to 1821. 5 vols. 

Skcohd Skbiks.— Histoby of Moj^ Philosophy,’ 
Lectures from 1828 to 1830. 3 vols. 

^ Thuu) Souks, —PH iLoeoPHiGAL pRAOlyannns, as a sequel 

the icotures on the Hbtoiy of Philosophy. 4 vols. To 
attached the FBaoumm on thx Cib- 
t^ILOeOPHT. 1 voL 

Fooiob Sebihs.— ttjBBijpuBiL 3 vifis. lst.vd, Bhuse 



menta. * ^ 

Fdrh Sisdes.— Pubuo ^rsitnogdiov. On PiiUSo Inh 
gtraotion in G^mumy. 2 vok On .Piri)Ho I)MitnMi<CNf in 
Holland. 1 vol On Ftblic Inatraoticm h 
the Government of July. 3 vda. 

Sixth SBBnn.*-PoLrnoi£ PiscouBsas, Vith 
duction on the Prmoiplea of the Firenoh RevhhM^Mnd 
of Representative Government. I vol.^ 

Editions and Translations.— Manual of the EBstoiy 
of Philosophy, translated from the German of' Tennemab. 
2 vols. 8vo. Complete *^irorks of Plato; 18 vote. 8vo. 
Procli Opera ihedita. 6 vols. 8vo. Abelardi Opera. 2 vote. 
4to. The Unpublished Works of Abelard: 1 vM.* 4th* 
Complete Works of Descartes. 11 vols. 8vo, Philosophi- 
cal Works of P. Andri. 1 vol. 12mo. Philoso^oalr Works 
of M. de Biran. 4 vols. 8vo. 

■% 

Of the philosophical system of M. Cousin a b^ef etr^ 
position was given m the introduction to the first editibh 
of this work, which is rendered unnecessary by th^ plan 
of the present edition. In place of it, I have preferred to 
let the author speak in his own words in the additional 
^ces wMch follow the critical examination of Locke, and 
wMdh, besides elucidating his general systenvoontab also 
a Mer explanation of some points treated in the examina- 
tion, and give his systematic detennumtion of 'seyei^ of 
•the most ^portant questions in philosophy. Every thiiig 
therefore, that is necessary to an accuratb comprehension 
of his system, especially in all that bpecuhar to it, nu^be. 
easily gathered from this volume. If it is not unfi^dsd 
precisely in the order and Isrith the duly proportiotted 
development of a regular treadse, yet all its leading ideas, 
its constituent principles and thc^ connection and co- 
ordination into a systematic whole, may be seen with sujf* ' 
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IfiUDt idMndSB to render an extended exponticni nee^eas. 
I iduU therefore confine myself here to a few general ob- 
fervatioita which I thinkimportant to be borne in mind. 

lirthe first there is a misconception of the nature 
ofOdnmn’ii philotophy to be guarded against, which might 
at first thought connect itself with the term edectidsm 
oominoiily applied to it. On the one handit should not be 
oonfotinded in advance with the Ale:wdxi[to school which, 
though professing the principle of eclecticism, belongs to 
the class of systems denominated by Cousin, the mystical ; 
nor, on the other hand, should it be conceived as the ab- 
•enoe of jtysteA, or the gross mixture of all systems, the 
impossible project of bringbg together all doctrines, all 
opinions, which can only result in the confusion of incon- 
liitenf principles without scientific unity and connection. 
Nor, again, is it the arbitrary selecting and combining of 
doctrines and notions on the grounds of taste and prefer- 
ence. , 

On the contrary, eclecticism, as Cousin holds it, supposes 

system, sets out with a system, and applies a system. It 
tak<|s a system as the criterion of the truth or falsehood of 
all actual systems which it subjects to historical and critical 
analysis; 

Ibis system is properly called Rational Psychology: 
psychology, because although psychology is not the white 
of philosophy,, it is its foundation, the point from wMch it 
sets out, and the principle which contains in itself the 
whole of philosophy ; rational, because in the psychological 
analyus of the ihcts of consciousness, not only is the sensi-^ 
^ui^d with its sensations individual, contingent, vari- 
able, but also reason, and, in the psychological analysis of 
reai^, rational principles which to the view of reflection 
are marked with the character of universal and necessary 
oouViotions of the human nund, and which impose them- 
jtelyM upon the intelligence not merely as necessary forms 
pf thought, but also as absolute truths, truths in themselves 
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mdependoit of bur intellig^ee^ and ao logitimstely oon- 
dact os to a sphere of r^tj hfhig beyond oundves. 
Rational Psychology, thereihro; ocihti^a not onfy {Biol- 
ogy proper, but also pntblogy, and eq^ni 

and justifies the pai^e from psydiol<^ to' ontolb^; it 
(wntainsindiort, thewholoofpbik)S(q[)ffy.^ ’ 

Now it is in relation: to the application of Ratioiud'Biy- 
ohology to the history of philosophy, that Coudp*denbiain- 
ates bis system eclecticism. Ecleotioism is a method rithe^ 
than a system: it is the method by which a system fa 
applied to the criticism of all other systems. It goes upon 
the ground that a truly complete and jystei^ of 
philoMphy will explain the whole history of philosophy, 
and will be itself justified by the history of philosojJby. 
For, all the great systems that have appeared in bistojy, 
however subversive of each other, contain each some por- 
tion of truth, and consequently something in common ^th 
the comprehensive system by which they ai’e jqdged. Ec- 
lecticism is therefore a method both philosophical and' 
historical. Rational Psychology at once explains and is 
verified by the history of philosophy. Three things are 
accordingly to be distinguished in electicism: its starting- 
point, its processes, and its end ; or, in other words, its 
principle, its instruments, and its results. It supposes ai 
intern as its starting-point and clew through the labyrinth 
of history, its instrument is a rigid criticism sustained on 
solid and extensive erudition; its primary result is the de- 
composition of all systems ; and its final result the recon- 
struction firom their materials of a new system which idiall 
be a complete representation of human conscioutntM all 
unfolded in history, and, at the same time correspond to 
the results of rational p^chology.* 

* If Dr. Hickok (b his SaHond hychoiogy, p. 71), meaos to dutno* 
teiixe Cooslii’s edectidsm as aa '^arbitraiy patchwork^ aad an “a^ 
rogant plnndermg” of other systems witbo^ any “law of oonstrootfaig,^ 
he has totally misoonoeired Cousin's rtewa, and that, Ibr such a man as 
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^ few xm»xh in n6i;t may be nm^ in legard 
ta ibO 4i|iitingmshi^peciiW of Connn^s syRtem : for in 
iU^ral view il presents bat (me p<^t by whi(fe it is 
Ijpe&Uy distingau^e j from all oib^r systems. 

k adopting tbe m^od of internal observation and in 
making psychology Ule^ basis of all philosophy Cousin 
agrees with Locke, and ^he Sensualistic School, with Reid 
a^d Ue Scottish School and with Kant, and differs from 
%S<d|plling and the later Germans ; but in refusing to limit 
philosophy within the sphere of psychology and in contend- 
ing for a philosophy of the absolute and infinito, he differs 
from Locke, Reid and Kant, and agrees with Schelling. 
But while he agrees with Schelling in making the absolute 
and infinite a positive in knowledge, he differs fundament- 
ally fram him in the mode 6f attaining it. Cousin finds it 
in consciousness ; Schellmg in a faculty transcending con- 
soiousness; Cousin in spontaneous reason; Schelling in 
intellectual intuitiofi,* which being, according to his de- 
termmatipn, a faculty out of consciousness, is a pure hy- 
pothesis. ^ 

‘.The fimdamental peculiarity therefore of the system of 
Cousin consists UOt merely in making the absolute and in- 
finite a matter of positive cognitibn, but in holding tho two- 
^fold distinction of reason into spontaneous, and reflective, 
and making the former, as impersonal and therefore nA 

Dr. Hickok is explicable only by supposing he did not give himself time 
to ascertain them. He may be well assured that Cousin would agree 
with him as to every one of the conditions demanded ibr * l^itimate 
•deotioiKn. It is not absolutely clear £rom his way of axpressing him- 
salt whither Dr. Hickok thought otherwise, whether he intended by his 
remarks to characterize Cousin's ecleciicism, or such a process of arbi- 
trary picking and choosing as the word might naturally seem to imply. 

As to the other point on which he ezprtMes a decided opinion, namely 
OoQiln's view of the necessity of creation and the consequenoes it in- 
Tolvei, I have need here only to oheerre that Dr. Hickok entirdy mis- 
take! the Mfiie in which the word necessity is used by Coodn, and that 
it e&taOi neither latelism nor pantheism. 
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and iniite* The qKmtaaeoiu Teaeon ippnlkeiidB 
absolute and indnite by an act of posiUve cognition; it re- 
Teals them in oon^ousness without therOby middag them 
merely suljjeotive. • 

Kow this is nndoubtedly the |^:^prol^em of speenlatiTe 
inquiry^ the*ptoblem of problems in philosophy, namely; 
whether theri can be any objeetire knowle<^ ^ ill- 
conditioned; or, in other words: whether phikWOjd^il. 
possible considered as any thing more than the obserratiotf 
and analysis of the phenomena of consciousness, The ob- 
jective reality of the infinite and absolute may, however, 
be admitted on either ground^ Reid and Kent admit the 
existence of God on the ground of the necessary convic- 
tions of the reason (we need not here advert to the dif- 
ferences in their modes of arriving at their result) ; Co^- 
admits the Divinh existence on the ground of positive 
knowledge. The fonhdt attain to Odd by Faith ; Cousin 
by Cognition. Reid ' Says 1T believe in. God because tbe 
necessary laws of thought oblige mo to believe in what I 
can not know ; Cousin sayS] I believe in God, as I do in 
my own soiilj because 1 know the former as well as the 
latter in that primitive, unreflective synthesis of thought— 
that natural realism— in which qda^y and substance, the 
finite and the infinite are both at once given as cognisable 
objects, cognizable under conditions which subsequent re* 
fiection indeed recognizes as nepessary laws of thought. 

Now, all this in a practical point of view, may be con- 
sidered as amounting to* the jmunportani Verbal qumtion, 
whether our conviction of the Divine existence be a belief 
or a knowledge. Rat in a specnlative point of view, with 
reference to a theoretical system and to the question .jlow 
iar phDosophy can go, tbe diflbrcnce is very material. On 
this question great men and profound thinkers have dif- 
fered, and will probably contmne to differ— perhaps to the 
end of time ; perhaps not. Meantime, whatever may be 
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tlkooght OodAn^ dootiise ob this qqeitkm, a lu§^ m- 
temt attaches to his labons as an expoander of the histoiy 
of philosophy. His profound and accurate acquaintance 
wiUi the whole range of philosophical learning, his exact 
and just comprehension of philosophical doctrines and 
systems, and his lucid and faithful exposition of them, will 
certainly be appreciated by all competent judges. In gene- 
ral critical ahihty and parUcnlarly in the ^ent for analysis, 
he has few equals and no superior.^ 

We now give some accoimt of the course of lectures on 
the Biitopi of Philosophy in the Eiahteenth Century^ of 
which this volume contains a part, ft must, however, be 
limited to the briefest indichtions. 

Having, in his Introductimi to the IRstory of Philoso* 
yihy, explained the scope and method, the system and 
general spirit of his instruction, M. Cousin proceeds, in 
the lectures on the philosophy of the eighteenth century, to 
elucidate, extend, and confirm the historical principles be- 
fore developed, by applying them to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, It is his principle, that tfie philosophy of an age 
proceeds from all the elements of which the age is com- 
posed; hence the Necessity of studying the philosophy of 
the eighteenth century, first in the ge7ieral history of that 
period. 

The general char^ter of the eighteenth century resem- 
bles that of the two preceding centuries, inasmuch as it 

* On this qaestiott ooDCemiog the absolute, I am bo^d to refer the 
reader to an extended refht^Avof the dootrine of Cougia attempted by 
Sir WilUtm Hamilton, orig^j published in the Edinburg Jteviw, 
1829, and contained in h|s tpboMions <w PhrffewpAy, etc,, Lend. 1662, 
p. 1 ; and also to be found in the American reprint, edited by Mr. Wight, 
undei'the tiUe of •‘Hiloiophg ^ Sir WtUiam namiUon," New York, 
1856, p. 441. A noble production by a worthy antagonist of Cousin- 
Worthy to be his antagonist by his wonderftil learning, his prodigious 
IpeoolatiTt power, and above aU, by bis ability to respect and admire 
an opppnent equal to that which distinguishes Cousin bimaelf 
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oontantiM tile oharaoteristio moTamenl of that period; it 
diiferfl fixim it, only as it develops that moyemei^t on a 
larger scale: The middle ages ^s the reign of authority 
--every thing was fixed andcontrolTed; the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries commenced a new movement,' in the 
spirit of independence ; it was the age of odndiot and rev- 
olatiom The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries undbr- 
mined and shook the middle age^/ Thb mission of the 
eighteenth century was to continue and complete that 
movement— to overthrow and put an end to. the middle 
ages. ^ ; 

This mission determines the general spirit- of the eight- 
eenth century. This spirit is displayed in all ‘the great 
manifestations of the age— political— moral— rdigious— 
literary— and scientific. In all these respects, there is a 
diminution of the powers and iuAences which predominat- 
ed ih the middle ages, and, finally, the extension and pre- 
dominance of new and iinknoum powers and influences. 
The spirit of the eighteenth century is a spirit of inde- 
pendence, of scrutiny, of analysis, in regard to all things. 
This movement began obscurely, and proceeded with a 
comparatively slow and latent progres^ at first, but with a 
constantly accelerating march toward the close bf the 
period. 

The general character of the phih9Sphy of the eighteenth 
century is determined by the general character of the 
period. The philosophy of this epoch likewise continues, 
develops, and completes the philosophical movement of the 
former period, liiis movement:ip)uin the redbtion against 
the spirit of authority in philosop^ which predonunated 
in the middle ages. This reaction— which began in the 
sixteenth century, by tiie springing tip of the spirit* of in- 
dependence : and which continued with increasing strength ' 
during the seventeenth— gains the victory in the eight- 
eenth; completes and puts an end to the middle ages in 
the matter of philosophy. The sixteenth century was, to 
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A|B,pbil0fl(fbk»l rovolatioiif what the fifteenth waa to ^ 
rell^^ rtfonnation--a period of necessary prepanUon, 
1)^ with stfoggles, and often with nnsuccessfiil straggles^ 
Ifgaiost the predominant spirit of authority ; and, like that, 
it hadits martyrs. Bruno and Yanini were the Huss and 
deKm of this philosophical rerolution. The sixteenth 
jOftstory was a blind, attack upon the principle of authority, 
as it' existed in the Scholastic philosophy. The seventeenth 
century renewed the conflict, estal^hed the revolution, 
and destroyed Scholasticism. The mission of the eight- 
eenth centuiy was to continue and consummate this revo- 
lution, \)y overthrowing the general spirit of authority in 
philo80{^y, and establishing the general spirit of inde- 
pendence. In iact it geheralized the conflict of the pre- 
ceding period ; propagated the spirit of independence in 
every direction of thihkii^ ; and, finally, established phi- 
losopby as a distinct and independent power. 

Thus the general mission of the eighteenth century was 
to continue and complete the movement of independence, 
begun in the two preceding centuries ; and to put a final 
end to the middle ages in every thing— politics, life, art, 
and Spence. 

analogous to this, the special mission of philosophy 
iirthO same century, was to complete the movement before 
i)eg{ur|it)iel'ein, to put an end to the middle ages in regard 
to philosophy, by destroying, in this respect, the principle 
of authority, and circumscribing it within its proper limits, 
those of theplpgy. 

Now thia^as a complex and laborious task, mixed with 
results of ^ood and of evil. The reaction against authority 
might go too far ; freedom is liable to be pushed to licen- 
riousness; and while tlio object is 'to reduce religious au- 
thority uithin its legitimate sphere, namely, theology, 
theology itself may be attacked. Instances of this occur 
in the piiilosophy of the eighteenth century; still, a large 
share of the most illustrious names are no less distinguished 
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the spirit of mddpetidenoe in lo {diilosc^y* * 

Next comes t^o consideration of tik d {MQi^ 
phy in the eighteenth century. The middle ages wal thi 
reign of Hyporiiesis. The riiteenth een^vEy:*uiisi a sopt of 
insurrection of the new spirit against tbe^ ^ and oodl 
not organize itself and take the form and ooniislOttei #in 
established Method. But in the seventeenth Century, Ihe * 
true Method began to be formed under Boeon^ aad Desr 
cartes; though in the Iatter.it ran out at latt into hypo^ 
thesis. In the eighteenth century, the question oonoomifig 
Method became Uie fundamental (](Uestion. In this century 
was completed the triumph of the. method of experiment 
over hypothesis ; its triumph, that is, iu regard to ita prin- 
ciple, namely, anaiysisi Analysis was generalized, extended 
every where, and established as an exolnsive power in phi* 
losophy. The triumph of analysis has likewise its part of 
good and its part of evil. Its good is found in the destruo* 
tion of hypothesis, and of false synthesis^ Ind in a vast 
collection of accurate experiments and obserimtioos. Its 
evil is found in the neglect of synthesis, whioh is, equally 
with analysis, an element of the tru^experimehtal n^f^od. 

Then follows a view of the diflhreqt syatoiiu|xf <*1011^ 
phy embraced in the eighteenth century. These f^i%Mips 
are the same as those of the two pr^dii^ cen^i]^; 
neither more nor less. The only dlfferehoe is, that the 
philosophy of Uie. eighteenth century develops these sya* 
terns in grander proportions, and ou;p lar^r;^e^ They 
are the same systems, moreover, which are'lb be found 
in the fifteenth and rixteenth centonea^in ^he . middle 
ages—m Greece— in the East. The reason is, that all these 
systems have their root m human' nature, iu^ependeut of 
particular times and places. The human mind is the 
original, of which philosophy is the representitioo, more 
or less exact and complete. We are thei;elbre to seek 
from the human mmd the explanation of the liferent tf§» 
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Ipuii 'whid^bom of pbilotophy, share all its dianges, ita 
progress, and its pe^feetiooment;— which starting up m 
the last, in the oradle of homaoity, after traverdbg the 
*|^he, and successively appearing in Greece, in the middle 
ages, in the modem philosophy commencing with the 
nxteenth centnry—have met tc^^er in Europe in the 
eighteenth century. 

The result of this examination gives as a matter of &ct 
ia the history^of philosofdiy, four great schools or systems 
Cf philosophy, which comprehend all the attempts of the 
jdulosophioal spirit, and which are found in every epoch of 
the world. These sykems are Sensualism, Idealism, 


Sensualism takes sensation as the sole principle of knowl- 
edge. Its pretension is that there is not a single element 
in the consciousness which is not explicable by sensation. 
This exdusive pretension is its error. A part of our knowl- 
edge can be explained by sensation; but another part, and 
that a very important part, can not. Its necessary conse- 
quences are ftitalism, materialism, and atheism. 

On the other hwd, Idealism, as an exclusive system, 
takes ,^t8 point of departure from the reason or intelligence, 
frqm the ideas or’.laws which govern its activity ; but in- 
stead of contenting itself with denying the exclusive pre- 
tewion of Sensualism, and assertaining the origin of an im- 
portant part of our knowledge in the reason, and thus 
vindicating the truths destroyed by Sensualism— it finds 
an reality in the nynd, alone; denies matter; absorbs 
all tbmgs, Qbd and the universe, into mdividnal conscious- 
ness, and that into thought; just as, by a contrary error, 
Seaaualism absorbs consciousness and all things into sensa- 


trae in one view, equally false ia another ; and both result 
in nearly equal extravagances. 

Skepticism, in its first form, is the appearance of com- 
mon sense on th^spie^f philosophy. Disputed with the 
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•xtnyagiliMi of the two exdoslTe sfitettui, whUi miHDiii 
conflict and destroy each other, rdleeUoin prooe^ to ex* 
ainine the bases, the processes ai\d resells of those systems ; 
and it easily and undeniedly demonstrates that in these 
respects, there is much error in both, the systems. But in 
its wealmess, it flills likewise into exclusiveness and exag- 
geration; and finally declares that evo^ system 4i:fiilse, 
and that there is no such thing as truth and oertainty ' 
within the grasp of the mind, llius skeptidsm results k 
equal extravagance. Its distinctive position, that there is 
no truth, no certainty, is the absurd and suicidal dogmat- 
ism : It is certain that there is no certainty. 

The fourth system is Mysticism. The word is not used 
vaguely, but in a precise sense; and designates the prin- 
ciple of a distinct philosophical system. The human mind, 
indeed, when tossed about amid confiicting systems, and 
distressed by the sense of inability to decide for itself yet 
feeling the inward want of faith— a spirit the reverse of the 
dogmatic and scornful skepticism, may despair of philoso- 
phy, renounce reflection, and take refuge within the circle 
of theology. This is doubtless often the feet, though there 
is, in the opinion of Cousin, an obvioi^ inconsistency in it; 
for it takes for granted that the olyections which Skepti- 
cism brings against every system, and which the mbd b|a 
not refute, are not as valid against a religions a philosopk^ 
ical system. The renunciation of reflection is not,.hW- 
ever, what Cousin means by Mysticism. It is reflection it- 
self building its system on an element of consciousness 
overlooked by Sensualism, and by Idealism, and by Skep- 
ticism. This element is spontaneity, which is the basis of 
reflection. Spontan^ty is the element of feith, of religion. 
Reflection effects a sort of philosophical compromise be- 
tween religion and philosophy, by felling back and ground- 
ing itself upon that feet, anterior to itself which is the 
point where religion and philosoffey meet— the fliot of 
spontaneity. This feet is primitive, ^refl^ve, aooom- 
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jlilied by & lively fiiiUi, and is exalting in iti inflttenoe. It 
ia reason, referred to its eternal ptinciple, and spe^g 
witb bis authority in the human intelligence. It is on this 
element of truth that Mysticism reposes. But this syttcm, 
like the others in the exkggeration of its prindples and in 
its neglect of the other elements of human nature, engend- 
ers mdtiplied extravagancy ; the delusions of the imagina- 
tion, and nervous sensibility, taken for revelations, neglect 
of outward reality, viaons, theurgy, etc. 

These systems all have their utility; positively, in de- 
velopmg respectively some element of intelligence ; and in 
cultivating some part of human nature and of science 
negatively, in tiidting each other; in combatting each 
other’s errors; and in repressing each other’s extrava- 
gances. 

As to tl)e intrinsic merit, it is a favorite position with 
Cousin : They exist ; therefore there is a reason for their 
existence; therefore they are true, in whole or in part. 
Error is the law of our nature ; but not absolute error. Ab- 
solute error is unintelligible, inadmissible, impossible. It 
is not the error that the human mind believes; it is only 
in virtue df the truths blended with it that error is ad- 
mitted. These four systems are, respectively, partly true, 
and partly felse. The eclectic spirit is not absolutely to 
reject any one of them, nor to become the dupe of any one 
of them ; but by a discriminating criticism, to discern and 
accept the truth in each. This is the scope and attempt 
of M. Cousin’s historical and critical labors. 

These four systems are the fundamental elements of all 
philosophy, and consequently of the history of philosophy. 
They are not only found in the eighteenth century, but 
they exist and rc-appear successively in every great epoch 
of the history of man. Previously, therefore, to entering 
upon the examinations of these systems as they exist in the 
eighteaith century Cousin reviews their respective an- 
tecedents in the E^t, in Greece, in the middle age and -in 
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the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. He traces and 
develops the Sensual, the Ideal, the Skeptical and the 
Mystical Schools, in each of those periods, ^he principal 
portion of his first volume is occupied with this review. 
Our limits forbid us to follow him. It can only be re- 
marked, that along with the other schools, he finds also 
the Sensual school. He finds it with all' its distinctive 
traits in the philosophy of India; traces it through the 
twelve centuries filled by Grecian philosophy, fi*om its 
commencement in the Ionian School, to Aristotle and the 
Peripatetics; thence to its re-appearance in the middle 
age, involved in the scholastic Nominalism of Occam ; 
thence to its more decided announcement in Pomponatius, 
Telesio, and Campanella, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries; and finally in modem philosophy, in Hobbes, 
Gassendi, and others, the immediate predecessors of Locke. 
He then comes to a detailed examination of Locke as the 
true father of the Sensual school in the eighteenth century 
and of the various Sensual systems included in it. In this 
examination of the Essay on the Understanding, he sig- 
nalizes the general spirit and the method of that work ; he 
exhibits its systematic principle, its applications, and all its 
consequences, explict or involved. |Io carefully discrimin- 
ates its part of tnith from its part of error ; and if his 
conclusions result in the overthrow of the exclusive and 
systematic principles and principal positions of Locke’s 
work, it is because his analysis led him to this. Of the 
truth and exactness of this analysis, the reader will judge. 

C. S. H. 




CRITICAL EXAMINATION 

OF 

LOCKE’S ESSAY ON THE HUMAN UNDBBSTANHINO. 




CHAPTER I. 


OENEBAL 8PIBIT AND ICETHOD OF lOCKS^S MAY, 

General spirit of the Emy on ihA Bman fTndrftandtnip.— Its Method.— 
Study of the Homaa Understanding itseU; M the necessary intro* 
duction to all true philosophy.— Study of the Human Understanding 
In its action, in its phenomena, or kteOA.— Division of the inquiries re- 
lating to ideas, and determination of the order in which 'those Investi- 
gations should be made. To postpone the logical and ontological 
question concerning the truth or &lsity of ideas, and the legithnacy 
of their application to their respective objects; and. to oonpenlrate 
our investigations upon the study of ideas in themselves, and[ in 
that, to begin by describing ideas as they actually are, and then tp 
proceed to the investigation of thmr origin.— Examinatiod of the 
Method of Locke. Its merit; he postpones and placet las^ tbejqqet' 
tion of the truth or falsity of ideas. Its &hlt: he entirely negleott 
the question oonoeming the actual character of ideas^and begins with 
that of their origin.— Furst mistake Method; ehtuoes of error which 

it involves.— General tendency of the School of Locke.— Becapitttla- 
tion. 

The first question which arises In examining the EBsay 
on the Human Underetanding respects the authority U|)ofi 
which it relies in the last analysis. Does the author seek 
for truth at his own risk, by the force of reasoh^Ohe \ or 
does he recogniae a foreign and 8n|>eii0r anthbrity to 
which he submits, and from which he borrows the ground 
of his judgments ? This is indeed, as you know, the ques- 
tion which it is necessary to ]mt at the outset to every 
philosophical work, in order to determine its most general 
eharapter, and its place in the idstoty of phikMq)liy,*aiid 
even of ctviliaation. A siiigle gUmoe is eDOUgh to show 
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that Locke is a free seeker of truth, Bvery where he ap. 
peals to the reason. He starts from this authority, and from 
this alone ; and if h^ subsequently admits another, it is 
because he arrived at it by reason ; so that it is the reason 
which governs him, and, as it were, holds the reins of his 
mind. Locke belongs then to the great family of inde- 
pendent philosophers. The Esmy on the Human Under- 
standing is a fruit of the movement of independence in the 
eighteenth century, and it has sustained and redoubled that 
movement. This character passed from the master to his 
whole school, and was thus recommended to all the friends 
of human reason. 1 should add that in Locke, independ- 
ence is always united with a sincere and profound respect 
for every thing worthy of respect. Locke is a philosopher, 
and he is at the same a Christian. Such is the chief. As 
to his school, you know what it has been. Its independ- 
ence passed rapidly into indifference, and from indif- 
ference to hostility. I mention all this, because it is 
important you should always hold in your hand the thread 
of the movement and progress of the sensual school. 

I now. pass to the question. which comes next after that 
coneeming the general spirit of every philosophical work, 
namely, the question of Method. You know the import- 
ance of this question. It ought by this time to be very 
obvious to you, that as is the method of a philosophy, so 
will bo its system, and that the adoption of a method de- 
cides the destinies of a philosophy. Hence our strict 
obligation to insist on the method of Locke with all the 
care of which we are capable. What then is that method 
• wUch, in its germ, contains the whole system of Locke 
■—the system that has produced the great Sensual school 
of the eighteenth century ? We will let Locke speak for 
himself. In his preface he expresses himself thus ; 

**Were it fit to trouble thee with the history of this 
Snay, 1 ahpuld tell thee, that five or six fiiends, meeting 
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in my chamber, and’ discouramg on a sulyect very remote 
from this, forad themselves quickly at a stand, by the dit 
ficulties that nros^n ^ery side. After we had awhile 
puzzled ourselves witihMt coming any nearer a resolution 
of those doubts which perplexed us, it came into my 
thoughts that we took a wrong course ; and that before 
we set ourselves upon inquiries of that nature, it was 
necessary to examine our own abilities, and see what, ob- 
jects our understandings were or were not, fitted to deal 
with. This I proposed to the company, who all readily 
assented ; and thereupon it was agreed that this should be 
our first inquiry. Some hasty and undigested thoughts 
on a subject I had never before considered, which 1 set 
down against our next meeting, gave the first entrance 
into this discourse; which having been thus begun by 
chance, was continued by entreaty ; written by incoherent 
parcels ; and after long intervals of neglect, resumed again, 
as my humor or occasions permitted ; and at last, in a re- 
tirement, where an attendance on my health gave me 
leisure, it was brought into that order thou now soest it.” 

He returns to the same thought in the Introduction 
which follows the preface : 

B. I. Ch. 1. § 2.-—“ I shall not at present meddle with 
the physical consideration of the mind, or trouble myself 
to examine wherein its essence consists, or by what mo- 
tions of our spirits, or alterations of our bodies, we come 
to have any sensations by our organs, or any ideas in our 
understandings ; and whether those ideas do, in their form- 
ation, any or all of them, depend on matter or no. These 
are speculations, which, however curious and entertain- 
ing, I shall decline, as lying out of my way, in the design 
I am now upon. It shall suffice to my present purpose, 
to consider the discerning faculties of a man, as they are 
employed about the ol^eots which they have to do with*” 
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Lode is persuaded that this is the only way to repress 
the rashness of philosophy, and at the same time to en- 
courage useful investigations : 


B. L Ch. 1. § 4,— “ If, by this inquiry into the nature of 
the understanding, I can discover the powers thereof, how 
fer they reach, to what things they are in any degree pro- 
portionate, and where they M us, I suppose it may be of 
use to prevail with the busy mind of man, to be more 
cautious in meddling with thmgs exceeding its comprehen- 
sion ; and to stop when it is at the utmost extent of its 
tether; and to sit down m a quiet ignorance of those 
things, whiclj, upon examination, are found to be beyond 
the reach of our capacities. We should not then perhaps 
be so forward, out of an affectation of an universal knowl- 
edge, to raise questions and'j^rplex ourselves and others 
about things to which our understandings are not suited, 
and of which wo can not fonn in our minds any clear and 
distinct perceptions, or whereof (as it has perhaps too often 
happened) we have not any notions at all. If wo can find 
out how far the understanding can extend its view, how 
fiir it lias faculties to attain certainty, and in what cases it 
can only judge and guess, wc may learn to content our- 
selves with what is attainable by us in this state.” 

§ 6. “ When wc know our own wo shall tho 

better know what to undertake with hopes of success; 
and when we have well surveyed the powers of our own 
minds, and made sorao estimate what wo may expect from 
them, we shall not be inclined either to sit still and not set 
our thoughts on work at all, in despair of knowing any 
thing; or, on the other side, question eveiy thing, and 
disclaim all knowledge, beoanse some things aro not to be 
understood.” 


Alkd ag^ in the same section : 

^Itiiof great use to the sailor, to koow the length of 
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his line, though he can not with it fathom all the depths 
of the ocean. It is well he knows that it is long enough 
to reach the bottom at such places as are necessary to 
direct his voyage, and caution him against running upon 
shoals that may ruin him.** 

1 will add but one more quotation : 

§ 7. “ This was that which gave the first rise to this 
Essay concerning the understanding. For I thought that 
the first step toward satisfying several inquiries the mind 
of man was very apt to run into, was to take a survey of 
our own understandings, examine our own powers, andT 
see to what things they w'ere adapted. Till that Was done, 
1 8U8|)ected wo began at the wrong end ....** 

I have brought together all these citations on purpose to 
convince you that they contain not merely a fugitive view, 
but a fixed rule— a Method. Now this method, in my 
judgment, is the true method, the same which at this day 
constitutes the power and the hope of science. Let mo 
present it in somewhat more modem \anguage. 

Whatever be the object of kiiowdedgO or of inquiry, God 
or the w orld, things the most remote or near, you neither 
know nor can know them but under one condition, namely, 
tiiat you have the faculty of knowledge in general ; and you 
ni iiher possess nor can attain a knowledge of them except 
in projwrtion to your general fimulty of knowledge. What^ 

or you attain a knowledge of, the highest or lowest thing, 
,MMir knowledge in the last result rests uj)on the reach and 
the validity of that faculty, l^jy Irhatever name you call it-i- 
Spirit, Reason, Mind, Intelligence^ Understanding. Locke 
calls it Understanding. A sound philosophy, instead of be- 
ginning with a blind and random application of the uuder- 
standing, ought first to examine that ftculty, to investigate 
its nature and its capacity; otherwise there will be a Ha- 
5 
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bility to endless aberrations and mistakes. The study of 
the understanding is then pre-eminently the philosophical 
study. There is no part of philosophy which does not pre- 
suppose it, and borrow its light from it. Take, for example, 
]^gic, 'or the science of the rules which ought to direct the 
human mind — what would it be without a knowledge of 
that which it is the object to direct, the human mind itself? 
So also of Morals, the science of the principles and rules 
of action— what could that be Without a knowledge of the 
m^ect of morality, the moral agent, man himself? Poll- 
tlcsi the science or the art of the government of social man, 
rests equally on a knowledge of man whom, in his social 
nature, society may develop, but can not constitute. ^Es- 
thetics, the science of the Beautiful, and the theory of the 
Arts, has its root in the nature of a being made capable* 
to recognize and reproduce the beautifuVto feel the par- 
ticular emotions which attest its presence, and to awaken 
those emotions in other minds. So also if man were not 
a religious being, if none of his laeultics reached hoyond 
the finite and bounded sphere of this world, there would 
be for him no God. God exists for mtn^ only in propor- 
tion to his faculties ; and the examination of tliose facul- 
ties and of their capacity, is the indispensable condition of 
every sound Theodicy. In a word, the nature of man is 
implied in every science, however apparently foreign. The 
study of man is then the necessary introduction to every 
science ; and this study, call it Psychology, or by any other 
name, though it certainly is not tho whole of philosophy, 
must be allowed to be its foundation and its starting-point. 

Hut is a knowledge 'j#Jioman nature, is psychology 
|H)S8iblo? Without dotlb<% is; for consciousness is a wit- 
ness which gives us infohnation of every thing that takes 
place in the interior of our minds. It is not the principle 
of any of our ikoulties, but b a light to them all. It b 
not because wo have the consciousness of it, that any thing 
goes on within us; but that which does go on within us, 
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would be to ns as though it did not take place, if it were 
not attested by consciousness. It is not by consciousness 
that we feel, or will, or think; but it is by it we know 
that we do all this. The authority of consciousness is the 
ultimate authority into which that of all the other feculties 
is resolvable, in this sense, namely, that if the former be 
overthrown, as it is thereby that the action of all the 
others, even that of the faculty of knowing itself, comes 
to be known, their authority, witliout being in itself de- 
stroyed, would yet be notliing for ut Thus it is impossible 
for any person not to rely fully upon his own consciousness. 
At this point, skepticism itself expires ; for, as Descartes 
says, let a man doubt of every thing else, he can not doubt 
that he doubts. Consciousness,' then, is an unquestionable 
authority; its testimony is infallible, and no individual is 
destitute of it. ^nsciousness is indeed more or less dis- 
tinct, more or less vivid, but it is in all men. No one is 
unknown to himself, although very few know themselves 
perfectly, because all or nearly all make use of conscious- 
ness without applying themselves to perfect, unfold, and 
enlarge it, by voluntary eftbrt and attention. In all men, 
consciousness is a natural process ; some elevate this nat- 
uml process to the degree of an art, of a method, by re- 
flection, which is a sort of second consciousness, a free 
reproduction of the first ; and as consciousness gives to all 
men a knowledge of what passes within them, so reflection 
gives the philosopher a certain knowledge of every thing 
which falls under the eye of consciousness. It is to bo 
observed that the question here is not concerning hypo- 
theses or conjectures; for iUlB;pt)t even a question con- 
cerning a process of rcasonini^ It \i solely a question of 
facts, and of facts that arc equally capable of being ol)- 
served as those which come to pass on the scene of the 
outw^ard world. The only difference is, the one are ex- 
terior, the other interior; and as the natural action of our 
flicultics carries us outward, it b more easy to observe the 
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one tiian the other* Bat with a little attention, voluntary 
eiertion, and practice, one may enoceed in internal obsen- 
ation SL% well 'as in external And finally, even if pay- 
oology were really more difficult than physics, yet in its 
nature, the former is, equally with the latter, a science of 
observation, and conseqnentlj^has the same title and the 
ane i^ttio the rank of a positive science.* 

* is %trief but suffident demonstration of the 

piljlibfli^ M vtiBdity of psfchology. Before p^eoding, however, to 
M psychology— it may be well for the stu- 
a httfe forther upon the nature of consdousness. 

’ (hot of consdousness is the condition of all knowledgo and all 
philosophy. It is the light of all our seeing.” The various definitions 
whidi have been given of this word by different writers, and the vague- 
ness with whidi it has been used, appear to result foom the difficulty 
of distingqishing Ihe different efoniehts which, in their inseparable and 
blended action, make up the complex whole of intellectual reality and 
life; or Hither, in which variety the unity of intellectual life manifests 
itself It is difficult to see the distinct in the inseparable; to see a part 
in a whole, without confounding it with the whole. It is difficult, on 
Uio otiier band, to distinguish without separating and destroying. And 
again, where any ono olomoqt is present, and inseparably connected 
with each and all the other elements of a complex whole, there is great 
danger of confounding it with some ono or other of those elements^ 
apart fopm which it is never found, while yet it is distinct from each 
and all of thonL This is the case with r^ard to consciousness. It is 
not the mind itself but the light iu which all the phenomena of the 
mind ore reflected to itself. Wo know, ourselves and every thing that 
wo know, only in the light of consdpusnoes. Wo find ourselves and all 
things ip consciousness. It is tho oght in which wo see all things, yet 
it ts not tho ming itself It reveals to the mind its various modifica- 
tions, its feelings, sensations, thoughts abdr' volitions; yet, though con- 
nocted with thorn, it is distinut from them all. It is neither a pure 
passivity nor a voluntary activity, 4hougU It may appear on both hands 
to partake of the naUire of tho modificationB of which it informs us. It 
is a spontaneity, a foci It is n^er a machino nor an agent. It is 
not a product of the mind, nor. an effect of the will Thought and voU- 
tfoo tie produoed; but oonscfousness is a wUnm of our thoughts and 

volttiOBi; thoQgh the most emiomit iMt of oonsctousnssi sel f -affirma- 

don Miyi«>deedbe«ad><foasrfbyana(^ofthe wi^ yet this reflective 
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Bat we most recognize the proper objects of psychology. 
They are those of reflection, which again are those of con- 
sciousness. Now it is evident the objects of consciousness 
are neither the outward w'orld, libr God, nor even the 
soul itself as to its substance, for if we had a consdousness 
of the substance of the soul, there would bo no more 
pute concerning its nature, whether it be flutaial ik 

act is ulterior to the primitive, spontaneous fact of oooaoioUsiMaflyiB 
which self is first revealed in opposition to not-sel£ 

Consciousness, considered as the condition of potwlying instae^h^oi^ 
whatever passes within us, has, hj some, been confounded WhSl-lba 
internal sensibility. Reid, on the contrary, appears t» regard it as a 
distinct and special faculty of the mind, whose «ofeco is in general to 
observe the operations of tho other Acuities. This view is rejected by 
Brown, who seems to consider oonsdousness as nothing more than a 
general word to express the i^^gregate of the phenomena or states of 
the mind. Many nice questions have^been made by other writers. In 
regard to the discrimination of the words cmciotmess, «c(/5 and the m; 
and the distinctions that have been laid down in respect to these words 
may seem to many more subtle than valid.- Passing by thorn therefore,- ^ 
it is probably enough here to observe that consciousness is not to be 
confounded neither with the sensibiUty (external or internal), nor with 
the understanding, nor with the will ; neither is it a distinct and special 
fiiculty of the mind ; nor is it the principle of iiiy of the fkoultios | nor 
is it, on the other hand, the product of them. Still less is it a mere 
generalization to express the total series of representations, a merely 
verbal or logical bond to bring into a collective unity the various phe- 
nomena of the mind. It is the condition of all knowledge: it is that 
in which aU tho representations of the mind are revealed to the in 
opposition to the not^sdf. It is not the result of experience (though con- 
ditioned by It), ilQoe it is pre-supposed in experience, and renders ex- 
perience possible. For ther^ to no experience without knowledge j and 
in order to knowledge it is not only neoeesary that tho rndhiUiy should 
bo affected, but that the fiM, re-acting upon the sensibility and con- 
necting itself with it, represenUUmSf or mental phenomena, as the joint 
effect, should be produced; and these representations, as when 
perceived through the light of oonscionsness, by the intelllgonoe as the 
constitute knowledge direct and immediate, which, in its most 
general term, is /Ming; or, If the oonsekmi representation is referred 
exclusively to tho subject, smtation; If to the ofcjecfc, ptretption, Con- 
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j^irUnal. Tho essence, the being in itself whatever it be, 
whether of boijies, or of God, or of the soill, falls not 
tinder consciousness. True philosophy does not exclude 
ontology, but it adjourns it. Psychology does not de- 
metaphysics, but precedes and clears it up. It 
employ itself in conducting a romance concern- 
ing the nature of the soul, but it studies the soul in the 

scfoQsness baa been dofinod in the Critical Pbilosophj as the act of 
reMog that a pfmomeMn which belongs to the subject to the sub- 
ject; and that which belongs to the object to the object; as the power 
of distinguishiogwliK^lvcs from external objects, and from our own 
thoughts. Ferbapni^ most correct description of the mind ta con- 
sciousness, i a, of tfio consems states of the mind, is the being aware of 
the phenomena of the mind— of that which is present to the mind; and 
if self ooQsciousness be distinguish not m genere, but as a special de- 
termination of consciousnoss, 111^ the being aware of ourselves, os of 
the me in opposition to tho not-me, or as the permanont sut^eci, distinct 
from the phenomena of the mind and from all tho outward causes of 
j^^thom. 

In regard to the distinctioa between the natural or spontaneous, and 
the pbliosophtcal or teflected oonsciousness, it may be remarked, that 
while Locke uses th 3 word rodection to signify tho natural conscious* 
jam common 16 all reflecting beings, Cousin uses it above to imply a 
particular determination of conaciouBness by the will It is a voluntary 
fl^g back upon the natural and spontaneous consciousness; it is an 
aoi of self-reduplioation. It is in this sense that lie regards reflection 
as the special attribute of the pliUoiophio mind. All men are endowed 
with the natural consciousness.^- while in many the lacnity of higher 
ipeoalatioQ is never developed. The one in^ like the scales in common 
use, and answers the ends of ordinary life; the other is like tho golden 
scales of the chemist, to appreciate the slightest weightier, the one is 
tho vision of tho unaided eye ; the other the vision aided by the micro- 
scope. CoLEBiDOB makes the same distinction with Cousin ; but he does 
not consider the power of philosophiod insight to bo as common os 
Cousin would make it: '*it is neither possible," says be, " nor necessary 
for all men, or for many, to be philosophers. There is a philosophic (and, 
ioaimuch as it is aetualiied by an effort of freedom, an arii/ieial) con- 
•ofousnsM which lies beneath, or, as it were behind the spontaneous con- 
•douineM natural to all rsfleotiog beingsi"— Ts.] 
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action of its lenities, in the phenomena which coBacioo»> 
ness may attain, and docs directly attain. 

This may pnt in clear light tho true character of the 
Essay on the Human Understanding, . It is a work of pey* 
chology and not of ontology, Locke does not iuve^gate 
the nature and principle of the understanding, 
action itself of this fatuity, the phenomena by whi^^ is 
developed and manifested. Now the phenomena of the 
understanding Locke calls ideoi. This is the technical 
word which he every where employs to designate that 
by which the understanding manifests itself and that to 
which it immediately applies itself: 

Introduction, § 8. “I have used it,*^ ^ys he, “ to express 
whatever is meant by phantasm^ notion^ ipecks^* or what- 
ever it is which the mind can be employed about in think- 
ing. I presume it will be eaaijy granted me that there are 
such ideas in mcn^s minds ; every one is conscious of them 
in himself; and men’s words and actions will satisfy him . 
that they are in others.” 

It is very obvious that by ideas ai^. here meant the' 
phenomena of the understanding, of* thought, which the 
consciousness of every one can perceive in himself when 
he thinks, and which are equally in the consciousness of 
other men, if we judge by their words and actions. Ideas 
are to the understanding what effects are to their causes. 
The understanding reveals itself by ideas, just as causes by 
their effects, which at once manifest and represent them. 
Hereafter we shall examine the advantages and disad- 
vantages of this terra, and the theory also which It 
involves. For the present it is enough to state it and to 
signalize it as the watchword of the philosophy of I^ocke. 
The study of the understanding is with Locke and with all 
his school, the study of ideas; and hence the celebrated 
word Ideology, recently formed to designate the science 

* [These ire the terms employed in the Scholistio philosophy.— Ta.] 
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of thobmnan understanding. The source of this expres- 
sion already lay in the Essj^ on the Human Understand- 
mg, and the Ideological school is the natural daughter of 

^ word came into use in France about the beginning 

of the became the general deaignation of philosophy 

In the &|Qhiih»NbooL One of the most diitingmshed writers of the 
Ideologicar sotatf ^ the Count Bestutt de Tnu^, to whom perhaps.the 
tiord ow«i4t#a^^ He was the metophjsician of the Sensual S^l 
at ^e pa^od -^bania may be considered as its physiologist, and 
Tolney iti the strictness of his thinking, and the clearness 

of his stJrleitOrajitii^nsiders him the most faithful and complete repre- 
sentative of his'|phool His writings are characterized by the attempt 
at logical slmplidty, and by a great talent for it Ho ozcols in abstrac- 
tion and generaKsarion ; Bo reasons with strictness from the data he 
starts iVom, but without much scrutiny of the grounds on which those 
daUTrest, or the proce^ by which they were funflshed. His theory 
of the mind is very simpla The mind, acoordlng to him, is nothing but 
sensation, or more properly the sensibility, of which sensation is the ex- 
ercise. The sensibility is susceptible of different sorts of Impression ; 

those which arise thm the preheat action of objects upon its organs; 
d, thbso which result from thoif past action,' by moans of a certain dis- 
position which that actionjeil Upon the organs ; 3, those of things which 
have rdaikms^ and may be compared ; 4, those which spring fVom our 
wants and lead us*to satisfy them. Every thing thus comes from the 
bzerdso of the sensibility through mprwions made upon the organs 
of sense. When the sensibility is affected by the first sort of impres- 
sion, it feels simply ; when by the second it repeats or recollects; when 
by the thirdy it feels the relations or judges; when by the fourOi, it de- 
sires or mils. Tima Sensatm, according to the nature of its objects, 
manifbsts itself respectively as pure perception, or memory, or judgment, 
or will It is therefore the sole principle of all our faculties and of all 
Operations of the mind; since there is none of them which may not be 
reduced to one or the other of these forms of sensibility. 

It is obvious that Malerialism is one of the consequonccs of this 
theory ; resolving oil the phenomena Q^ the mind into forms of sen- 
sati(m, it goes to make the suj^KJdtlon of a spiritual subject un- 
necessary. Ihtalim is another systematio consequence; willing 
is but a form of the sensibility imprwsod from without; actions are 
therelbra necesaaiy; and responsibility and moral distinctions ore de- 
stroyed. The theory results also m .ilAeim, or, which comes to tlie 
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Here, then, you perceive the study of the human under- 
standing reduced to the study of ideas; noucthis study 
embraces several orders of researches which it is important 
definitely to determine.* According to what hi^ 
said, ideas may be considered under two 
wo may inquire if^ in relation to their rcsp^^||jP|lj|ei^ 
whatever these objects may be, they are trs^Mm ^ or 
neglapting the question of their truth . 

legi^mate or illegitimate application to 
may investigate solely what they are in themphi^le they 
are manifested by consciousness. Such arcininro most 
general questions which may be proposed r«jflDting ideas. 
And the order in which they are to b^ treated can not be 
doubtful. • It is obvious enough, that to begin by consider- 
ing ideas in relation to their objects, witbdtit having ascer- 
tained what they are in themselves, is to .begin at the end; 
it is to begin by investigating the legitimacy or illegitimacy 
of consequences, while remaining in ignorance of their prin- 
ciples. The correct procedure, then, is to begin by the 
investigation of ideas, not as true or fidse, properly or 
improperly applicable to such, or such objectSf And conse- 
quently as being or not being sufficient grounds for such 
or such opinion or belief but as simple phenomena of the 
understanding, marked by their respective characteristics, 
In this way unquestionably should the true method of 
observation proceed. 

This is not all. Within these limits there is ground 
likewise for two distinct orders of investigation. 


same thing, in a ceitain form of PatUheim; for, according to it, no 
idea can be formed of a God oxistiug indepandontly of the nuterial 
universe. 

Count do Tracy was bom iu HSi, His Element i^IdidtoqU were 
published at Paris in 1801-1804. 2 vola. Sto — Ta] 

* All the distinctions which follow have boon before made in the 
opening disoourse of the year 1817, on the Olasiifioation of Philosophi- 
cal Questions and Srhook See Appendix. I. 
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We may etndy the ideas which afe in the human nnder^ 
itan^ng as it is now developed in the present state of 
tilings, The object, in this case, is to collect the phe- 
nomena of the understanding as they are given m con- 
scionsness, and to state accurately their differences and 
resembl^ces, so as to arrive ai^ length at a good classifica- 
tion of all those phenomena. Hence the first maxim of the 
method of observation; to omit none of the phenomena 
attested by consciousness. Indeed you have no option ; 
they exist, and they must for that sole reason be recog 
nized. They are in reality, in the consciousness ; and they 
must find a place in the frame-work of your science, or 
your science is nothing but an illusion. The second rule 
is; to imagine none, or to take none upon mere supposition. 
As you arc not to deny any thing which is, so you are not 
to presume any thing which is not. You are to invent 
nothing and you are to suppress nothing. To omit nothing, 
to take nothing upon supposition ; these arc the two maxims 
of observation, the two essential laws of the experimental 
method applied to the phenomena of the understanding, 
as to every other order of phenomena. And what I say 
of the phenomena of the understanding, I say also of their 
characteristics ; none must be omitted, none taken upon 
supposition. Thus having omitted notliing and taken 
nothing upon supimsition, having embraced all the actual 
phenomena and tliose only, ^Vith all their actual character- 
istics and those only ; you will have the best chance of 
arriving at a legitimate classification, which will compre- 
hend the whole reality and nothing hut the reality, the 
statistics of the phenomena of the understanding, that is 
of ideas, complete and exact. 

Tliiii done, you will know the understanding as it is at 
present. But has it always been what it is at present ? 
Since the day when its operations began, has it not under- 
gone many changes ? These phenomena, whose characters 
you have with so much penetration and fidelity analyzed 
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and reproduced, have thef always been what they are and 
what they now i^^pear to you? May they no| have iai at 
their birth certain characters which have di^ppeared, or 
have wanted at the outset certain characters which they 
have since acquired? Hence the important question bf 
the mgin of ideas, or the primitive charactent o^ 
phenomena of the understanding. When thuf secoiid 
question shall be resolved ; when you shall hupw what in 
their birth-place hav^ been these same phenomena f hich 
you have studied and learned in their present actual folm : * 
when you shall know what they were, and what they have 
become; it will be easy for you to trace the route by 
which they have arrived from their primitive to their pres- 
ent state. You will easily trace their genesis, after having 
determined their actual present state, and penetrated their 
origin. It is then only that you will know perfectly what 
you are ; for you will know both what you were, and what 
you now are, and how from what you were you have 
come to be what you are. Thus will bd completely known 
to you, both in its actual and in its primitive state, and 
also in its transformations, that feculty of knowing, that 
intelligence, that reason, that spirit,* that mind, that un- 
derstanding, which is for you the foundation of all knowl- 
edge. 

The question of the present state of our ideas, and that 
of their origin, are then tw6 distinct questions, and both 
of them are necessary to constitute a complete psychology. 

In as far aa psychology has not surveyed and exhausted . 
these two orders of researches, it is unacquainted with the 
phenomena of the underatanding ; for it has not appre- 
hended them under all their aspects. But where should 
we commence ? Should we begin by recognizing the actual 
character of our ideas, or by investigating their origin? 

Shall we begin with the question of the origin of ideas? 

It is without doubt a point extremely ottrious and ex- 
tremely important. Man aspires to penetrate the origin 
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at idfery thing, and partionlarlj of the phenomena that 
pa«%ithm ^jim. Ho can not rest satisfied without haying 
gjf^ad this. The question concerning the origin of ideas 
is undeniably in the human mind ; it has then its place and 
ltd claim in science. It must come up in its time, but should 
it come up first ? In the first^place it is full of obscurity. 

mind is a river which we can not easily ascend. Its 
•6jJl?ce, Hko that of the Nile, is a mystery. How, indeed, 
shtf we catch the fugitive phenomena, which mark the 
first springing up. of thought? Is it by memory? But 
you have forgotten what passed within you then ; you did 
not even remark it. Life and thought then go on without 
oqr heeding the manner in which we think and live ; and 
the memory yields not up the deposit that was never in- 
trusted to it. Will you insult others? They are in the 
samp perplexity with yourselL- Will yo.u make the infant 
mind your study ? But who will unfold what passes be- 
neath the vail of inflmt thought ? The dccyphering of 
those hieroglyphics easily leads to conjectures, to hypothe- 
ses. But is it thus you would begin an exi)erimental sci- 
ence? It is evident, then, that if you start with tliis 
question conocniing the origin of ideas, you start with 
precisely the most difticult question. Now if a sound 
method ought to proceed from the better known to the 
less known, from the more easy to the less easy, I ask 
whether it ought to commence wirii the origin of ideas. 

This is the first objection. Look at another. You begin 
by investigating the origin of ideas ; you begin then by 
mvestigating the origin of that of which you arc ignorant, 
of phenomena which you have not studied. Wiiat origin 
could you then find but a hypothetical origin ? And this 
hypothesis will be either true or false. Is it true? Very 
well then : you have happened to divine correctly ; but as 
divination, even the divination of genius, is not a scientific 
process, so the truth itself thus discovered, can not claim 
the rank of science: it is still but hy|M)thp8ia. Is it false? 
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Then instead of truth under vicious fbrm of an hypoth*^ 
esis, you have merely an hypothesis without^ truth. Ao» 
cordingly you may see what will be the result. t|u8 
hypothesis, that is to say in this case this error, wilh have 
acMpured a hold in your mind ; when you come ih accord- 
ance with it to explain the phenomena of the intelligence as 
it is at present, if they are not what they ought* to hi j| 
order to establish your hypothesis, you will nfl| on 
account give up your hypothesis. You will laorificli^M- 
ality to it. You will do one of two things : you will boldly 
dcMiy all ideas which arc not explicable by your hypiotheti- 
cal origin ; or you will arrange them arbitrarily and for the 
support of your hypothesis. Certainly it was not worth 
while to have made choice, with so much parade, of the 
experimental method, to &lsify it afterward by putting jt 
upon a direction so perilous. Wisdom, then, good sense 
and logic demand, that omitting provisionally the question 
of the origin of ideas, we should bo content first to observe 
the ideas as they now arc, the characters which the phe- 
nomena of intelligence actually have at present in the con- 
sciousneas. 

This done, in order to complete our investigations, in 
order to go to the extent of our capacity and of the wants 
of the human mind, and of the demands of the experiment- 
al problems, we may then interrogate ourselves as to what 
liavo been, in their origin, the ideas which we at present 
possess. Either wo shall discover the truth, and experi- 
mental science, the science of observation and induction, 
will be completely aoliicvcd ; or wo shall not discover it, 
and in that case nothing will be cither lost or compromised. 
We sliall not have attained all possible truth, but we shall 
Vve attained a great part of the truth. We shall know 
what if we do not know what was ; and we shall al- 
ways be prepared to try again the delicate question of the 
origin of ideas, instead of having all our ulterior investi- 
gations impaired, and observation perverted beforehand,. 
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by tice of otir method in getting bewildered 

in apremntnre inquiry. 

regular order then of psychological problems may be 
settled in the following manner; 

1. To investigate without any systematic prejudice, by 
observation solely, in simplicity and good faith, the phe- 
nomena of the understanding in their actual state fts they 
are at present given in consciousness, dividing and classify- 
ing them according to the known laws of scientific division 
and classification. 

2. To investigate the oHgin of these same phenomena 
or ideas by all the means in our power, but with the firm 
resolution not to suffer what observation has given, to 
be wrested by any hypothesis, and with our eyes constant- 
ly fixed on the present reality and its unqiles^ionablo char- 
acters, To this question of the origin of ideas is joined 
that of their formation and genesis, which evidently de- 
pends upon and is involved in it. 

Such in their methodical order are the different problems 
irt(Jhided in psychology. The slightest inversion of this 
order is full of danger and may lead to the gravest mis- 
takes. Indeed you can ea.sity conceive, that if you treat 
the question of the legitimacy of the application of our 
ideas to their external objects, before le.aming what these 
ideas exactly are— what are their present actual charactei-s, 
and what their primitive characters— what they are and 
from whence they spring— yon must wander at hazard and 
without a torch in the unknown world of ontology. 
Agftin: yod can conceive, that even within the limits of 
psychology, if you begin by wishing to carry by main 
force the question of the origin of ideas, before knowing 
what these ideas are, and before you have recognized them 
by observation, you seek for light in the darkness which 
will not yield it, 

Now, how has Locke proceeded, and in what order haa 
he taken up these problems of philosophy? 
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Introdnction, § 8. I shall pontio,” says he, ** tUi ^ 
wing method : 

Firsts I shall inquire into the of thos^ idms ^ 

tions, or whatever else you please to call them, which a 
man observes, and is conscious to himself, fie has in his 
mind ; and the ways whereby the understanding comes to 
be furnished with them. 

“/Secondly, I shall endeavor to show what Aiwow&dJ^the 
understanding hath by those ideas; and the certainty, 
evidence, and extent of it. 

“7%ir(f/y, I shall make some inquiry into the nature and 
grounds oi faith or opinion; whereby I mean that assent 
which we give to any proposition as true, of whose truth 
yet we have no certain knowledge : ^d here we shall have 
occasion to aumnine the reasons and degrees of assent.’* 

It is evident that the two latter points here mdicated, 
refer to one and the same question, that is, the general 
question of the legitimacy or illegitimacy of the application 
of our ideas to their external objects ; and the question k 
hero given as the last question of philosophy. It is nothing 
less than the adjournment of the whole logical and onto- 
logical inquiry until after psychology. Here is the funda- 
mental characteristic of the method of Locke, and in this 
the originality of his Essay. We agree entirely with 
Locke in this respect, with this provision however, that the 
adjournment of ontology shall not be the destniction of it. 

Now remainB the first point, which is purely psychological, 
and which occupies the greatest part of Locke’s work. 
He here declares that his first inquiry will be into the 
origin of ideas. Now hero are two radical errors in point 
of method ; — 1. Locke treats of the origin of ideas before 
studying sufficiently what the ideas are. 2. He does still 
more ; he not only puts the question of the origin of ideas 
before that of the inventory of the ideas ; but he entirely 
neglects the latter question. It was already running a 
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hazard to pat the one question before the othm* ; for 
it was seeking an hypo^iesis at the very outset, even 
though afterward thc^bypothesis should be confronted with 
the actual reality of consciousness. But bow will it be 
when even this possibility of return to truth is interdicted, 
when the fundamental question, of the inventory of our 
ideas and their actual characters, is absolutely omitted? 

Such is the first error of Locke. He recognizes and 
proclaims the experimental method; he proposes to apply 
it to the phenomena of the understanding, to ideas ; but 
not being profoundly enough acquainted with this method, 
whkb indeed was then in its infancy, he has not appre- 
hended all the questions to which it gives rise ; he has not 
disposed these question^ in their true jefetion to each 
other ; has misconceived and omitted th* uestion, which 
is eminently the cxperiniiital problem, namely, the ob- 
servation of the actual characters of our ideas; and he has 
fellen at the outset upon a question which he ought to have 
postponed, the obscure and difficult question of the origin 
of our ideas. What then must the result be ? One or the 
other of these two things. 

1. Either liocko will hit upon the true origin of ideas by 
a sort of good luck in guessing, at which I should rejoice ; 
but however true it may really be it will never be demon- 
strated to be true, will never^be le^tiraately established, 
except upon this condition, that Locke subsequently do 
monstrates that the characters of our ideas are all in fact 
explicable and explained in all their extent by the origin 
which he supposes. 

2. Or, Locke will debeivo himself ; now, if ho deceives 
himself, the error will not be a particular error, confined to 
a single point, and without influence upon the rest. It will 
be a general error, an immense error, which will corrupt 
idl psychology at its source, imd thereby all metaphysics. 
For in faithfully adhering to his hypothesis, to the origin 
which he had beforehand assigned to all ideas without 
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knowing precisely what they were, he will sacrifice all ideas 
which can not be reduced to this false origui. The fiilse* 
hood of the origin will spread out over the actual pre^nt 
state of the intelligence, and will hidt even from the eyes 
of consciousness the actual characters of our ideas. Hence 
it ^>'iIl result that from application^ to application of this 
hypothesis, that is from error to error, the human under- 
standing and human nature will bo more and more mis- 
conceived, reality destroyed, and science perverted. 

You see the rock ; it was necessary to signalize it. We 
do not know whether Locke has made shipwreck Upoir it j, 
for as yet we are ignorant what he has done, whethetbe 
has been so fortunate as to divine correctly, or whether he has 
had the fate of most diviners, and of those who take at 
venture a road #iey. have never measured, We suppose 
ourselves to be at present ignorant, and we shall hereafter 
examine, but here is a proper place to remark that it is 
in great part from Locke, is derived in the eighteenth 
century, and all his school, the habit and system of 
placing the question of the origin and^ genesis of ideas at 
the head of all philosophical inquiries. In metaphysiod, 
this school is pre-occupied with inquiring what are the first 
ideas which enter into the mind of man. In morals, neg- 
lecting the actual facts of maii^s moral nature, it searches 
for the first ideas of good and evil which rise in the mind 
of man considered in the savage state, or in infancy, two 
states in which experience is not very siwe, and may be 
very arbitrary. In politics, it seeks for the origin of soci- 
ety, of government, of laws. In general, it takes fact as 
the equivalent of right ; and all philosophy, for this school, 
is resolved into history, and history the most dim and 
shadowy, that of the first age of humanity. Hence the 
political theories of this school so frequently opposite in 
tlieir results w hile at the same time so identical in their 
general spirit and character. Some, burying themselves in 
ante-historical or anti-historical coqjecturei, find as tho 
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ori^of society force and conqncrors; the, first govem. 
ment which history presents to them is despotic ; iience the 
idea of government is the idea of despotism. Others, on 
the contrary, in the tonvenient obsemities of the primitive 
state, perceive a contract, reciprocal stipulations, and titles 
of liberty, wliich subsequently were made to give w|y to 
despotism, and wliich the present times ought to restore. 
In both cases alike the legitimate state of human society is 
always drawn from its supposed primitive form, from that 
forni which it is almost impossible to trace ; and the riglits 
of Ipunanity are left at the mercy of a doubtful and peril- 
oaa^rudition, at the mercy of hypotheses. In fine, from 
origin to origin, they have gone on even to investigate and 
settle the true nature of humanity, its end and all its destiny, 
hy the absurdest geological hypotheses ; and the last ex- 
/v|W88ion of this tendency is the celebrated TeUiamd of 
"Maillet.* 

To recapitulate : most general character of the philos- 
ophy of Locke iS' independence; and here I openly range 
myself under kis banner, though wi^ the necessary reserv- 
ationjsi, if not side by side with the chief, at least side by 
side with his school. In respect to method, that of Locke 
is psychological, or ideological (the name is of little conse- 
quence) ; and here again I declare myself of his school. 
But from not sufticiently comprehending the psychological 

* Benedict de Mafilet, born in Lorraine in 1659 ; 

French Consul In Egypt, and afiorword at Leghorn ; died at Marseilles 
In the year 1138. He was an ardent studvnt of natnnU history, and a 
laan ofihnciAil turn of mind. He produced a system which for some 
time excited coiaiderablo interest. He maintained that all the land of 
the earth, and its vegetable and animal inhabitants rose from the bosom 
oCdho WS) by successive contractions of the waters ; that men had ori- 
ginally been Tritons with tails ; and that they, as well as other animals, 
had lost their marine, and acquired terrestrial forms by their agitations 
when loft upon dry ground. The woit was published after the death of 
its author by La Masorier, who also published in 1743 a “ Description of 
Egypt drawn up from the papers of De Maillet.' —Ta.] 
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method, I accuse him of having commenc^ by an order 
of investigations which in the eye ef strict reason is not 
the first; I accuse him of having commenced by an 
order of inquiries which necessarily puts psychology upon 
the road of hypothesis, and which more or less destroys its 
experimental character; and it is here that I withdraw 
myself from him,* * 

Let us recollect where we are. We have seen Locke 
entering upon a hazardous route. But has he had. the 
good fortune in spite of his bad choice, to arrive ^t . 
truth, that is to say, at the true explanation of the 
of ideas ? What is, according to him, origin? 
is the very basis of the Essay on the Human Undewtiw 
ing, the system to which Locke has attached his. nitta* 
This will be the subject of our future discusrions.^ ' » 

* On all these questions rospeoting Method, and the order in v^ioh 
they should be treated, see in the Frogmens FhHosophigues^ the ** JBssay 
on a CkusificaUon of Philosophical Qtissiions and SchooiSf^ and alao the 
“ Programm of a Course of Lectures delivered in ISlt.” 

[These two pieces will be found tranMated among the ADDiQOVihb 
Pncis at the end of this yolume.«-TB.] 



CHAPTEB II 


IKKATE IDEAS — IDEA 0? SPACE. 


il^ook of the llflsay on the Hu^ Undentanding^f Innate 
*Poi"nni1 ^k. ,Ezperien<^, the source of all ideas. Sensa- 
Pll .,iulQ lMlt^HSon.<^tiOcke places the development of the sens* 
that«f the op^ons of the mind. Operations of the 
pM AoOordihg to JJooke they are exercised only upon sensible 
datm Basis of Sensollism.— Examination of the docbine d Locke 
oonoeming the idea of 4$pace.~Tbat the idea of Space, in the ^ 
^^DQiiOf Locke, should and does resolve itself into the idea of Body.— 
oonflision contradicted by facta, and by Locke himself— Dis* 
tinotlon'of the actual characters of the ideas of Body and of Space; 
1, the one pontingent, the other necessary; 2, the one limited, the 
other illimitable; 3, the one a sensible representation, the other a 
rational conception.— This distinction ruines the system of Locke. 
Examination of the origin of the idea of Space.— Distinction between 
the logical order and the chronological order of Ideas.— Logical o^ 
der.— The Idea of space is the logical condition of the idea of body, 
iti foundation, its reason, its origin, token logically.— The idea of 
body is the chronological condition of the idea of space, its origin, 
taken chronologically.— Of the Beason and Experience, considered 
as in turn the reciprocal condition of their mutual development— 
Sorit of tha system of Locke.— Its vices; 1, confounds the measure of 
space with space ; 3, the condition of the idea of space with the idea 
itself 


Lockk, it is true, is not the first who started the ques- 
tion concerning the origin of ideas ; but it is Locke who 
first made it the grand problem of philosophy ; and since 
the time of Locke, it has maintained this rank in his 
school. For the rest, although this question is not the first 
which in strict method should bo agitated, yet certainly, 
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taken miU place k is of the Let na 

seehowLo^eresoiveeit . ^ , 

In entermg upon the investigatio^of thoorigin olidea^ 
Locke encounters anoplnion, which if it be Veil {bonded, 
would out*iBhort the question : I refer to the dooirine of 
imaU ideas. In truth, if ideas are iimate^.thatkto spf, as 
the word seems to indicate, if i^as^ are already k tiie 
mind at the moment when its action bpg]||l|it|)eoL k dq|M 
not acquire them ; it possesses them ik>m the 
as they will be at the last ; and properly spcdong^mjl 
have no progre^ no generation and no origin. 
trine, then, wbi^ Locke rightly ox wroing!^ 
adversaries, is opposed to his derign m begmningTto3|i| 
question of the origin of ideas. It is opp(ind.'j>lao|»|M 
solution which he wished to give of this questioil in4i0 
the system with which he was pre-oooupied. * It boho<#e| 
him, then, first of ail, to remove this obstacle, to jrefclQ 
the doctrine of innate ideas. Hence the polemic *di8^ 
cussion which fills the first book of the £88ayM)n the Un- 
derstanding. It is my duty to give you some account of 
tliis controversy. 

According to Locke there are pldlowphers who considar 
certain principles, certain maxima and propositions, per- 
taining to metaphysics and morals, as innate. Now on 
whatr grounds can they be called innate ? Two reasons 
maybe and have been given; 1, that .these propositions 
are universally admitted ; 2, that they are primitive, tliat 
they are known from the moment the reason Is exerdse^ 

Locke examines these two reasons successively. ^ 

In metaphysics, ho takes the ^o following propositions, 
namely : “ wk<U «, is,” and “ U is impossible for the sam 
thing to he^ and not to ^/’’-rond he examines Vkatt^r in 
fact, all men admit these two proj)ositioD8. Passag by' 
civilized men who have read the philosophers, he'hni re- 
course to savage nations, and he inquires whether a savage 
knows that ** what is, is,” and it is impossible iqr 
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pavage, that he loioa^s nc^g about these pFopoeitionB, 
cares nothing. Ste ip^rrogates the in&Qt) aad finds 
that the infitttt is in the same case as the savage. Finally, 
n^yposing that^saTages and in&nts, as well A civilized 
people, admit that what is, is, and that the same is the 
paiiiy; Ijcoke has in reserve an objection which he believes 
vtiaasteil^bMii^ that idiots do not admit those prop- 
tllitioi^ 164 shigle exception suffices, according to 
^demonstrate that they are not miver^y ad- 
consequently that they are n^ innate, for cer- 
spnl ef the idiot is a human so^ 

next whether these propositions are jprimi- 
0etl9r Hey are possessed at the first, and as 8o<m 
hHefi ipne to the use of reason, Locke still takes a child 
|>r the tnbjed of his experiment, and maintains that there 
aH' a crowd of ideas which precede them, the ideas of 
eolors, of bodies, the idea of his own existence ; and thus 
the proposilions in question are not the first which preside 
over the development of intelligence. 

So much for speculative propositions. It is the same 
with practical: Locke subjects moral propositions or 
m ax im s to the same test as metaphysical. Here he relies 
even more strongly on the manners of savages, on the 
reoitah of travelers, and on the observation of inffinta. 
Hk oonolosion is that there is no moral maxim, universally 
and primitive^ admitted, and consequently, innate. 

Such arc the first two chiq)t6rs of the first book of the 
Fssay on the Human dJnderstanding. The last goes still 
farther. If the piopositiom and maxims, metaphysical and 
moral, before examined, are neither universally or primi- 
threlj*admitted, what must we think of the ideas which 
lore contained in these propodtiong, and which arc the ele- 
memta of thmn ? Locke selects two of them, upon which 
he ffinnds an extended disousdon, namely, the idea of God, 
and the idea of suhitance. He has recourse to his ordinary 
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argomentd to prove that theidla^ God, ai|i Aat of bqW 
stance, are neither luuversal^Ol^frffitMit He appeals to, 
the testimony of savage natkfi^ w|i^^ according to him, 
have no idea of God ; he app^ also to in&ntB, to 
if they have the idea of subkance; and ho condyidol 
these ideas are not innate, and that no pardouIiff'ljte^^N^ 
any general proposition, speenlatiye or moral, l|data;inw 
rior to experience. 

As, ever since Locke, the question oonoemin^tht origiit ^ 
of ideas has become the fundamental question in |he 
soal School, 80.^0 it is to be remarked that over^smeo 
Locke, the controversy against innate ideas hi(b beoppl^ . 
the necessary introduction of this school, Andt^llpi 
the subject, but the manner of treating it, cahio fimm 
Locke. Ever since his time, the habit has pre,viule 4 .<f| 
ap[)ealing to savages and to children, concerning whos^ 
observation is so difficult; for in regard to the former, 4 t 
is necessary to recur to travelers who are often prejudiced, 
who arc ignorant of the languages of the people they visit; 
and as to children, we arc reduced to the obscrvf^tion of 
very equivocal signs. The controversy of Locke, both in 
its substance and its form, has become the basis of every 
subsequent controversy in his school against innate ideas. 

N ow what iy the real value of this controversy ? Fermit 
me to adjourn this question. For if we shoull give it 
merely a general discussion, it would be insufficient, and» 
if we should discuss it more profoundly, it w^d antiaipfte 
some particular di 8 cnssions< which the exaniination of the 
Essay on the Understanding >vill successively bring up. 
Reserving, then, for the present, ray judgmenThn the con- 
clusions of the first book, I enter now upon the second, 
which contains the special theory of Locke, on the question 
of the origin of ideas. 

Let us then suppose, says Looke (B. IL Chap. X § 2 ), 
the mind to be, ss we say, white paper, void of all ehaiae* 
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without comes it to be furnished? 

Whence comcs^by vast store which the busy and 
boundless &ncy of ump|a s painted on it, with an almost 
ei^dless variety ? Whence has it ^ the materials of reason 
and knowledge? To this I answer, in one word, from 
*^perimb6; in that all our knowledge is founded, and from 
thlt it ultihiately derives itself^ 

I^et us see what Locke understands by experience. I 
leave him to speak for himself : 

B, IL Ch. I, § 2. “ Our observation, employed either 
about external sensible objects, or about tl^e internal opera 
tfOMof Our minds, perceived and reflected on by ourselves, 
Iwhat which supplies our understandings with all the mate* 
SA of thinking. These two are the fountains of knowledge 
from whence all the ideas we have, or can naturally have, 
^0 spring.” * " . 

* § 8. 2 he Greets of sensation one source 6f ideas. 

“First, On? senses^ conversant about particular sensible 
objects, do convey into the mind several distinct percep- 
Horn of things, according to those various ways wherein 
those objects affect them; and thus wo come by those 
ideas wo have Of jreltow, whiky haty cold, softy hard, hittefy 
stoeef) and aH those things which w^e call sensible qualities; 
•Vhich, yhen I say the senses convey into the mind, I 
mean, they from external objects convoy into the mind 
iiwhat produces there those perceptions. This great source 
of most of the ideas we have, depending wholly upon our 
senses, and derived by them to the understan^ng, I call 
Sensdiion.^^ 

§ 4. “ The opmUions of our minds the other sources of 
ideas. 

. “Secondly, The oth'er fountain from which experience 
fhmisheth the understanding with ideas is the perception 
of the (^sereUions of our own mindf within us, as it is em- 
ployed about the ideas it has got; which operations, when 
the loid comes to reflect on and consider, do furnish the 
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usderstanjiag with another noiw tdlsaa, whioh could not 
be had from things without i are pm^ion^ tlMo^ 

ing^ Mbiing^ Mimng^ and 

all the different actings of oar o^^ra^ds; which w Wng 
conscious oj^ and observiQg, ia onrsehres, do from these 
receiye into our understandings as distinct i(feas, as we do 
from bodies affecting our senses.,. This sourA of ideas 
every man has wholly in himself; and though it be |iot 
sense, as having nothing to do with external objects, yet 
it is very like it, and might properly enough be called ith 
temal sense. Bu| as I call the other Se/nsation^ so I call 
this B^tion^ tile ideas it affords being such only as^he 
mind gets by rejecting on its own operations within itseS 
By i2^ii(%then, in the following part of this discourse, 

I would be. m^rstppd to mean, that notice which the 
mind taj^yff its and the manner of 

them ; by whereof there come to be ideas of these 
operations in fne understanding. These two, I say, namely, 
external material things, as the objects of smsation^ and 
the operations of our minds within, as the bf)jecta of fis> 
flection.^ are to me the only originals fromwhertce all our 
ideas take their beginnings. The term O’pefqJtions^ here I 
use m a largo sense, as comprehending not <barely*tho ac- 
tions of the mind about its ideas, but some sort of passiom 
arising sometimes from them; such as is the satishiction 
or uneasiness arufing from any thought.” 

§ 5, our idm are of ihe(yn$ or the other of tkm. 
—The understanding seems to me not to have the least 
glimmering of any ideas, which it doth not receive from 
one of these two. External objects furnish tM mind ioifh 
the ideas of sensihU qualities^ which are all those different ^ 
perceptions they produce in us: and the mind furnishes 
the understanding with the ideas of its own operations. 

These, when we have taken a M survey of them, and 
their several modes, combinations and relations, we. shall 
find to contain all our whole stock of ideas; and that we 
6 
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have nothing iitoar mihda which did not come in one of 
these two ways.” 

Locke here evidently confounds reflection with coiiscious- 
ness. Reflection, strict language, is undoubtedly a fee- 
culty analogous to consciousness,'*' but distinct from it, and 
pertains more particularly to the philosopher, while con- 
sciousness pertains to every man as an intellectual being. 
Still more, Locke arbitrarily reduces the sphere of reflec- 
tion or consciousness by limiting it to the ** operations” of 
the soul. It is evident that consciousness or reflection has 
fot its objects all the phenomena which pass within us, 
lensations or operations. Consciousness or reflection is a 
witness, and not an actor in the intellectual life. The true 
powers, the special sources of ideas, are sensations on the 
one hand, and the operations of the mind on the other, 
only under this general condition, that we have a con- 
sciousness of the one as well as the other, and that we can 
fall back upon ourselves and reflect upon them and their 
products. To these two sources of ideas, in strictness, the 
theory of Locke is reduced. 

Now, is it the sensibility ; or is it the operations df our 
soul, which enters first into exercise? Locke docs not 
«*heBitate to pronounce that oui^ first ideas are fiimished by 
the sensibility ; and that those which wo owe to reflection 
come later. Ho declares this in B. II. dh. I. § 8, and still 
more explicitly in § 20 : “I See no reason to believe that the 
soul thinks brfore the senses have furnished it with ideas 
to think on.” And again, § 23 : “ If it shall bo demanded, 
then, when a man begins to have any ideas^ I think the 
true answer is, when he first has any sensation . . . .” 

Thus Locke places the acquisitions of the senses before 
those of thought. Now wo might pause here, and demand 
if thi^ order i* real ; if it is possible to conceive, not per- 
ha|« a sensation, but the idea of a sensation, without the 
♦ See the preceding chapter. 
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interv^tion and cononrren^al^^e of tiie operations of 
the soul. But without enteriBg'%to this objection, let it 
suffice to state the fact that LoCkc^does not admit the 
operations of the mind to ha^^'place iptil after the sensa- 
tions. It remains to see what these operations do, and 
what are their proper functions; upon what, and in what 
sphere, they are carried on, and whether, supposing them 
not to enter into exercise till after the sensibility, they are, 
or are not, condemned to operate solely upon the primi- 
tive data furnished to them by the senses. In order to 
tliis, it is necessary to examine with care the nature apd 
object of the operations of the mind, according to Lockes 

liocke is the fii'st who has given an analysis, or rather an 
attempt at an analysis of the sensibility and of the different 
senses which compose it, of the ideas which we owe to each 
of them, and to the simultaneous action of several (B. 11. 
('h. U. § 2 : Ch. HI. IV. and V.) He likewise is the first 
who gave the example of what subsequently in the hands 
of his successors became the theory of the faculties of the 
mind. That of Locke, curious, and precious even, for the 
times, is in itself extremely feeble, vague and confused. 
Faithful, however, to the general spiiit of his philosophy, 
Locke attempts to present the faculties in the order of their 
probable development. 

The first of which he treats is perception : (B. H. Ch. 
IX. § 2.) “ What perception is, every one will know 

better by reflecting on what he does himself, what be sees, 
hears, feels, etc., or thinks, than by any discourse of mine. 
Whoever reflects on what passes in his own mind, can 
not miss it ; and if he does not reflect, all the words in the 
world can not make him have any notion of it.’’ § 8. 

“ 'fhis is certain, that whatever alterations are made in the 
body, if they reach not the mind ; whatever impressions are 
made on the outw'ard parts, if they are not taken notice of 
within ; there is no perception.” § 4. Wherever there 
is sense, or perception, there is some idea actually profc 
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daced) and present to tbe understanding.’’ And, § 15. 
“Perception is the first degree toward knowledge.”— The 
perception of Locke is undeniably consciousness, the faculty 
of perceiving what ^tually passes within us. 

After perception comes feterUim (Chap. X. § 1.), or the 
power of retaining actual perceptions, or ideas, and of 
ternplating them when present, or of recalling them when 
they have vanished. In this latter case, retention is mm- 
orgy the aids to which are attention and repetition. 

Then comes the faculty of distinguishing ideas (Ch. 
XI.) and that of comparing them; from whence spring 
ad the ideas of relation, not to omit the faculty of cm- 
position,^ from whence spring all the complex ideas which 
come from the combination of several simple ideas. And 
finally, at a later period, the faculty of abstraction and 
generalizeUion is developed. Locke reckons no other facul- 
ties. Thus in the last analysis, perception, retention or 
cont8ni])lation and memory, discernment and comparison, 
cor^position, abstraction; these are the faculties of the 
human understanding ; for the will, together with pleasure 
and pmn, and the passions, which I.K)cke gives as “ opera- 
tions of the mind,” form another order of the i)hcnomena. 

Now what is the character and what Ls the offiice of 
those faculties? About what, for example, is perception 
cxcrcLscd; to what is it applied? To sensation. And 
what docs it ? It docs nothing but perceive the sensation, 
nothing but have a conscionsness of it. Add, according to 
Ivocke (ch. IX. § 1.), that the perception is passive, forced, 
inevitable, it is still scarcely any thing but the eflbct of sen- 
sation. The first faculty of the mind, then, adds nothing 
to the sensation ; it merely takes knowledge of it. In re- 
tention, contemplation continues this perception; when 
faded, the memory recalls it. Discernment separates, 
composition re-unites these perceptions ; abstraction seizes 
thdr most general characters : but still, the materials are 
always, in the last analysis, ideas of sensation due to per- 
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(•option, Onr faculties ad<l nothing to tho knowledge 
which they draw from tliem, ^t that of their own ex- 
igence and of their action. 

Thus, on the one hand, sensation precedes ; on the other, 
the understanding is, for Locke, only an instrument, whoso 
whole power is exhausted upon sensation. Locke, to bo 
sure, has not confounded sensation and tlv3 faculties of tho 
mind; ho most explicitly distinguishes them; but ho 
makes our faculties sustain a secondary part, by concen- 
trating their action upon the data of tho senses. From 
this, to the point of confounding them with the sensibility 
itself, it is but a step, and hero already planted in philoso- 
phy is the germ, as yet feeble, of that subsequetit theory 
tfansf(yrmd^ of sensation as the solo and sin- 
gle principle of all operations of the mind.* It is Locko 
who, without knowing it, or wishing it, has opened tho 
route to this exclusive? doctrine, by adding to sensation 
only iaculties whoso solo office is to operate upon it with- 
out any original power of their own. Tho Sensual School 
will be completely formed only when it has arrived at that 
j)oint. In tho mean time, while waiting for tho future to 
urge the system of Locke onward to this point, let us take 
up this system for what it is, or rather for what it holds 
itself out to be, namely, tho pretension of explaining all 
the ideas that are or can be in the human understanding, 
by sensation, and by reflection, that is, tho feeling of our 
own operations, 

“ If >ve trace the progress of our minds,” says I^ocke (Ch. 
XII. § 8), “ and with attention observe how it repeats, 
adds together, and unites its simple ideas received from 
sensation or reflection, it will lead us further than at first 
perhaps we should have imagined. And I believe we shall 
find, if we warily observe the originals of our notions, that 
even the most abstruse ideas, how remote soever they may 

* [As maintained hj Condillac and other taooessort of Lodee, of the 
French Sentoal School]— Ta. 
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seem from Reuse, nr from any operations of our own minds, 
art* yet only such as the iiiiderstaiidiii<; tVames to itseif, by 
repi'alinj' and jniiiin*( together ide;vs, that it liad either 
i'rotn ()l)j(‘els of senst*, or IVoiii its nun operations about 
thorn :h(» that tho.s(> even lar^u and uhtraH ideas are 
(hr'u'rtt from Httumtimi or rtjkction^ beinjj no other tiian 
what the mind, ))y the ordinary use of its own faculties, 
eni|iloyed al)out ideas recei\ed from objects of sense, or 
from the ojjerations it observes in itself about them, may 
and does attain unto. This 1 shall endea\ or to show in the 
ideas wc have ofs/><o'/*, and injinity^ and some few 
t)thers, that seem tln! most remote from iho'se oii»;inals.” 

Well and ^ood, then. This has a hi tie the air of a ehal- 
leiiLte. Let ns accept it, and let us see, for exanijtle, how 
fjoeke will deduce the idea of from sensation and 
from reflect ion. 

I am a little embarnis'ied, in .‘itlemptiii!' to expound to 
yon the opinion of Locke eoncerniiiij; space, and I have 
need here to iec:il] to your minils an obser\ntion I ha\e 
aln'ady nnide. L(K-ki‘ is tlu* chief of a school. You are 
not to expect, then, that Locke has drawn from his piincl- 
])iesall the cons(‘(|uences which tiu'se piinciph's contain ; 
nor even ;ire you to expect that the in\ent«ir of a |»rinci|ile 
should establish it with |N>rfect cleanu'ss and piecision. 
This remark, which is true of the whole Hssay on the 
Human Lndei'standin^, is p.iiticnl.iily true of the chapters 
where liOcke treats of the blca of space. There reij'us, 
under a clearness sometiiiws real, but iitlener apparent and 
superficial, an extreme confusion; and contradictions, di- 
rect and express, aie to be met with not onl\ in ditVereiit 
chaptiTs, but e\eu m dittereiit parairraphs of the same 
ch.iplir. I'mpiCNtionably it is the duty of the eiilic:il 
liNoiian to biiiii; out these ciiutiadutioiis, in older to 
charactcii/e the era and the m.ui ; but liisioiw is not merely 
a monoL'raph; it is not concerned solely with an indiiidual, 
however oreat he maj be ; it seeks in the past the j'erni 
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oftlio luturo. I sliall dovoto niysolt^ tlu‘ii, nilor 
|Hiii)ti‘d out oiu'o tor :iti,tlu* iimuiniTablo inoonsisUmrios of 
to tlio tusk ot'diM'iiita^iiit; from tlu' midst ofthoso 
lianvii uliatoMT tlion* is that is Iriiittiil— 

wh.it i'\er has homo its fruits— that w hiflu-oustitulL's a sys- 
tisii, and tlu* truo system of Loeko. This system, you 
know, ooiisists in dedueiiif; all ideas from two soiire&s, 
H‘iis.itiou and rctleotion. The idea of space, then, must 
necessarily he derived from one or the other of these two 
oriirins. The idea of space is certainly not acipiired by re- 
tlcction, by consciousness td’ the ojierations of the uinler- 
standiii^. It conn's then from sensation. Here you liavo 
the s\steniatic. jninciple. We shall allow liocke to start 
from this |)rineiplc, :uul ariive at the idea of space. Hut 
Locke does not .set up to reti)rm the human nnderstand- 
iiii'; hi' wiNhes only to exjdain it, to show the origin 
oft hat which is, noi of that which mij'ht be or oiifrht to 
Ih*. 

Tlie problem, then, for him, .ns for every other philoso- 
pher, is this: the piinciple of his system bein^ admitted, 
to deduce from it that which now' is, the idea of space, 
''iicli as it is in the minds oi all men. We shall therefore 
allow liim to proeeed according' to his system; then wo 
shall take lioni the hands of this system, the idea of space 
.nsoi\e]i by it, .nnd we shall confront it w ilh the idea of 
sp.nce as we have it, such as itll men have it, indejMSidenlly 
of any s\stem wh.nte\er. 

Accordiiij; to Locke, the idea 4)f space conies from .scn- 
saliun. Xow' from what sinse is it derixed? It is not 
fiom the veiiso of siufUinir, nor of tade, nor of hearing. It 
must tiieii be from si^lil and toueh. So Lockt' says, H. II. 
t’h. \TIL S 2. ‘‘ We oet the idea of space both by our 
M^dit .nnd toueh, whieh I think is so e\ident,** etc. If the 
idi'U of spae4> is an .nc(|uisitioii of the si^ht and toueh, in or- 
der to know what it *<houlil Ik* under this (smdition, we 
must recur to jireMous eh.npters, where Locke treats of 
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iho ideas we gain by the siglit, and especially hy the 
louchf** Let ns sec what the toueli can give according to 
Locke, and according to all the world. 

The touch, aided or not aided by sight, suggests tlie 
idea of something which resists; and to resist is to be 
solid. “The idea of solidity, says Locke (Ch. IV. § 1), we 
receive by our touch, and it arises from tlie resistance 
which we find,” And what are the qualities of a solid, of 
that something which resists ? Greater or less degree of 
solidity. Tlie greater solidity is hardness ; the less is soft- 
ness ; from hence, also, jicrhaps, figure with its dimensions. 
Put, then, upon your solid, your something which resists, 
its diftcrent qualities, and you have every thing which the 
touch, whether aided or not aided by sight can give you. 
This something which resists, wliich is solid, which is morii 
or less so, which h;w such or such a figure, the three 
dimensions is, in a single word, body. 

Is it true, thou, that the touch, with the sight, suffices to 
give us that which resists, the solid with its qualities, 
body ? I do not wish to push the inquiry too far. Anal- 
ysis would perhaps force me to admit hero a necessary 
intervention of something, altogether different, besides the 
sense of touch. Hut I now choose rather to suppose that, 
in reality, the touch, sensation, gives the idea of body. 
That sensation may go thus far, I am billing to grant; 
that it goes further Loeke does not ])retend. In that 
chapter, in which, almost without any thing of 'the spirit 
of system, he investigates the products of sight and touch, 
Locke produces nothing from them but the idea of solid, 
that is to say, of body. If afterward, .and in the spirit of 
his system, he pretends, as we have seen he does, that the 
idea of space comes from sensation, that is from th(‘ sight 
and touch, it follows that he reduces the idea of space to 
that of body, and th.at, for him, space can bo nothing else 
but body itself— body enlarged, indefinitely multiplied, the 
tvorld, tlie universe, and not only the actual, but the pos- 
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giblo universe. In fact (Ch. XIII. § 10), Locke says : “ the 
iilea of place we have by the same means that we the 
idea of space (whereof this is but a particular and limited 

eonsideration), namely by our sight and touch ” 

Same chjiptcr, same section: “to say that the world is 

somewhere, means no more than that it does exist ” 

This is clear : the 8[)acc of the universe is equivalent to 
neither more nor less tlian to the universe itself, and as the 
idea of the universe is, after all, nothing but the idea of 
body, it is to this idea, tliat the idea of space is reduced. 
Such is the necessary genesis of the idea of space in the 
system of Locke. 

That there are, in these chapters, many contradictory 
paragraplis, and that the contradictions are sometimes of 
I lie most gross and obvious kind is true ; but it is no less 
true, that the system of Locke being given, that is to say 
here, sensation being given as the sole principle of the 
idea of space, such an idea of space as Locke has just 
made out is the necessary result. But is this systematic 
result the reality? The idea of space, the oftspring of 
sensation, of toucli and of sight, is it the idea of space 
such as it exists in your minds, and in the minds of all 
men ? Let us see, if such as we now are, we confound the 
idea of body and the idea of space — if they arc for us but 
one and the same idea. 

But in bringing ourselves to the test of such an experi- 
ment, let us beware of two things which corrupt ev(*ry ex- 
periment. Let us Imware of having in view any particular 
systematic conclusion, and let us beware of thinking of 
any origin whatever: for, the pre-occupation of the mind 
by hueb or sueli an origin, would, unconsciously even to 
ourselves, make us attribute to ideas, such as th(‘y now are 
in our consciousness, some special character, more in har- 
mony with tlie origin whi(*h we internally prefer. We 
shall sc(‘ ]»ereaft(T thf sysleiimtic conclusions wdiicli may be 
drawn from the experiment we wish to institute; hereafter 
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WO will follow op lilie origin of the idea; but what we 
have now to do, and k is enough for us, is first to state the 
idea without any prejudice and without any foreign view. 

Is the idea of space, then, reduced in the underetanding 
to the idea of body ? This is the question. And it is a 
question of fact. Let us take whatever body you please : 
take this book which is before our eyes and in our hands. 
It resists, it is solid, it Ls more or less hard, it has a certain 
figure, etc. Do you think of nothing more in regard to it ? 
Do you not believe, for instance, that this body is some- 
where, in a certain place ? Be not surprised at the simpli- 
city of my question ; wc must not be afraid of recalling 
philosophers to the simplest questions; for precisely be- 
cause they are the simplest, philosophers otlen neglect 
them, and for want of interrogating evident facts, fall into 
absurd systems. 

Is this body then any where ? is it in some place ? Yes, 
undoubtedly, all men will reply. Very well, then, let us 
take a larger body, let us take the world. Is the world 
somewhere also? is it in some place? Nobody doubts it. 
Let us .take thousands, and thousands of millions of 
worlds, and can wo not, concerning these mjTiads of 
worlds, pvit the same question which I have just put con- 
cerning this l>ook ? Arc they somewhere— are they in a 
place — are they in space ? We may ask the question con- 
cerning a world and millions of worlds, as well as this 
book ; and to all these questions, you reply equally ; the 
book, the w’orld, the millions of worlds, are somewhere, 
are in a place, are in space. There is not a human being, 
unless it may be a philosopher pre-occupied with his sys- 
tem, who can for a moment call in question what I have 
just said. Take the savage, to whom Locke so often ap- 
jMjals, take the child, and the idiot also, if ho be not entire- 
ly one, take any human being who has an idea of any 
body whatever, a book, a world, a million of w orlds ; and 
he will believe naturally that the book, the world, the 
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millions of worlds, are soraeirtiere, ^ in a place, are in 
space. And what is it to acknawiedgothiB ? It is to rec- 
ognize, more or less implicitly, .that the idea of a book, a 
world, millions of worlds, solid, lesisting, situated in space, 
is one thing ; and that the idea of space, in which the 
hook, the world, the millions of worlds, are situated, is 
another thing. > 

This is so evident that Locke himself when not under 
the yoke of his system, distinguishes perfectly the idea of 
body, of solid, from that of space, and establishes very 
clearly the difference. Thus, for instance, B. II. Chap, 

xm.§ii; 

“There are some that would persuade us that body and 
extension are the same thing: who either cliange the sig- 
nification of words, which I would not suspect them of, 
they -having so severely condemned the philosophy of 
othei-s because it hath been too much placed in the imcer- 
tain meaning, or deceitful obscurity of doubtful or insignifi- 
cant terms. If therefore they mean by body and extension 
the same that other people do, viz., by hody^ something 
that is solid and extended, whose parts are separable and 
movable different ways ; and by extension, only the space 
that lies between the extremities of those solid coherent 
parts, and which is possessed by them : they confound very 
different ideas one with another. For I appeal to every 
man’s own thoughts, whether the idea of space bo not as 
distinct from that of solidity as it is from the idea of scar- 
let color ? It is true, solidity can not exist without exten- 
sion, neither can scarlet color exist without extension ; but 
this hinders not, but that they are distinct ideas.” This is 
followed by various considerations on the difference be- 
tween body and space ; considerations which occupy more 
than ten sections, and to which I must refer you, lest I 
multiply citations too much. I can not however forbear 
adding here a decisive and curious passage ; Chap, XIV. § 5 : 
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“ Of pare space then, and solidity, there are scvcml 
(nnion^ which I confess myself one) who jK*rHuade them- 
selves they have clear and distinct ideas; and that the) 
can think on sp:ice without any tiling in it that resists or 
is prolnnled by ls)dy. This is the hlca of pure space n hich 
they think they have as clear as any idea they can have oV 
the evtension of body; the idea of the distance between 
the opposite [Kirts of a concave siiiKTlicies beinj' eqindly as 
clear without as with the idea of any solid parts between: 
and on the other side they jiersnaile themsidvcs that they 
have, distiiK't from that of pure s|Kice, the idea of soine- 
thinj' that fills space, that can Ik* protnuh'd by the impulse 
of other bodu>s or resist their motion. If there be others 
that hav(‘ not these two idisis distinct, but confound tlusn, 
and make but one of them, I know not how men who have 
the same idi‘a under dilferciit names diftensit ideas 
under the same name, can in that case talk with one 
another, any more than a man who, not beini' blind or deaf, 
has distinct idt^as of the c<ilor of scarlet, and the sound of 
a triinipet, could discourse concerniiu; w*arlet C(»lor with 
the blind man 1 mentioned in another ]ilace, who fancied 
that the idea of seailet was like the Mnind of a trumpet.” 

'llins, according to Ijoeke himself, the idea of spaci' and 
the idea of body are totally distinct. To put this distinc- 
tion in a eleauT li,!'hl, let us notice the difl'enmt characters 
which those two icieas present. 

You have an idea of a ImmIv. Von believe that it exists, 
lint could voii suppose th.it such a budv did not exist? I 
ask voii, can voii not suppose this iHiok to be destroved? 
rndniibtedlv. Can von not also Mip|M)Me the whole world 
to be destroved, and no bodv to Ik* actually existin';? 
rnquestionablv voii can. For voii, constituted as you are, 
the Mipposition of tiie iion-existeiiee of bodies involves no 
contniilietioii. Ami what do we teim the iilea of a thini; 
which we conceive as |K)ssibiv non exisieiil ? It is tenned 
n cotififff/t nt uml n Itth'rt nf, ti. \ bit if v ou should Huppose 
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the book (lestroyoil, the world' destroyed, all matter do- 
kirou'd, could you suppose yxtre destroyed? Can you 
vnp|M>so that if there were* no body evistent, there would 
ilicii no longer renuiin any sjwce lor the Inidies which inijflit 
collie into existence? You sure not able to nisike the sup- 
position. Though it is in the power of the human mind 
to Mip|)Ose the non-existence of body, it is not in its ])ower 
Ut suppose the non-existence of space. The idea of sj)aiH* 
IS tlieii a ncressary ami aktdate itka. You have then 
two characteristics perleetly distinct, hy which the ideas 
of body and of space are separated. 

Jilorcovcr, evciy body is evidently limited. You em- 
brace its limits in every part. Magnify, extend, multiply 
the l)ody by thousands of similar bodies, you have rc- 
mo\ed, enlarged the limits of the body, hut you have not 
destroyed its limits; you conceive them still. Hut in re- 
uanl to space, it is not so. 'Hie idea of space is given to 
\ou as a continuous whole, in which you can very rea<lily 
form useful and c<mvenient ditisions, hut at the same 
tmu* artificial tlivision**, under which subsists the idea of 
space w ithout limit. For, beyond any determinate portion 
of space, there is space still; ainl beyond that sjiace, there 
instill space forever and forevermore. Thus while body 
has in all its dimensions something else which hounds it, 
namely the space which contains it ; there an: no limits to 
space. 

The idea of hoily, more«»\i'r, isind comph*te without the 
idea of iorm and tigurc, which implies that ytui can always 
^epre^eIlt it under a deteimiiiate form: it is alw.ays an 
image. Far otherw in* w ith space, w liicli is a and 

iii»t an image; and as soon as you conceive of space hy 
innHjiHiny it, as soon, that is, as you represent it under 
any determinate* form whatever, it is no longer space, of 
which }ou form a <‘oiiception, hut soinetliing in space, a 
body. The idea of sp:u-i* is .a conception of the reason 
di**tiiict from all seiiHhle lepresentatioii. 
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I might pnrsae this (^position of the ideas of body and 
of space. But it is sufficient to have established these three 
fundamental characteristics: 1, the idea of body is conlin- 
gent and relative, while the idea of space is necessary and 
absolute; 2, the idea of body implies the idea of limitation, 
the idea of space implies the absence of all limitation ; 0, 
and lastly, the idea of body is a sensible representation, 
while the idea of space is a pure and wholly rational con- 
ception. 

If these characteristics are truly those of the idea of 
space, and of the idea of body, these two ideas are pro- 
foundly distinct, and no philosophy which pretends Uf rest 
on observation should ever confound them. Nevcrj|(ele88, 
the confusion of these ideas necessarily res^its from the 
system of Locke. The idea of s[)ace — condemned to come 
from sensation, and not being deduciblc from the smell, 
the hearing, or the tastc~was behooved to be derived from 
sight and from touch ; and coming from sight and touch, 
it could bo nothing else than the idea of body, more or 
less general wed. Now it has been demonstrated that the 
idea of space is not that of body ; it does not, then, come 
from sight and touch ; it does not, then, come from sensa- 
tion; and as it can still less be deduced from rejection, 
from the sentiment of our own operations ; and as it never- 
theless exists ; it follows that all iikas are not derived solely 
from sensation and reflection^ and that the system of Locke 
concerning the origin of ideas is defective and vicious, at 
least in regard to the idea of space. 

But in order the better to penetrate this system, we 
* must oui*8elvc8 take stand upon the ground of Locke, and 
investigate the question which is, with him, the great phil- 
osophical problem. After having determined the charac- 
teristics ot the idea of space and of the idea of body, as 
they now actually exist in the intelligence of all men, and 
shown that these chaiacteristica establish a profound difler- 
cnce between these two idciis; wo must now inquire what 
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their origin really is; we most i^estigate the origin of the 
idea of space relatively to the idetl of body. Every thing 
thus far, I trust, has been simple and clear; for we have 
not set foot out of the human intelligence as it now mani- 
fests itself. Let us go onward ; but let us endeavor that 
the light which we havo.idready gained from impartial 
observation be not quenched in the darkness of any hypo- 
thesis. 

There are two sorts of origin. There are in human cog- 
nitions, two orders of relations which it is important clearly 
to distinguish. 

Two ideas being given, we may inquire whether the one 
does noji, suplime the other; whether the one being ad- 
mitted, we admit the other likewise, or incur the 

reproach ["of inc<48istcncy. This is the logical order of 
ideas. 

If we regard the question of the origin of tho ideas of 
body and of space under this point of view, let us see what 
will be the result. 

Tho idea of body and the idea of space being given, 
which supposes the other? Which is the logical condition 
of the admission of tho other ? Evidently tho idea of space 
is the logical condition of the admission of the idea of body. 
In fact, take any body you please, and you can not admit 
tho idea of it but under the condition of admitting, at tlie 
same time, tho idea of space ; otherwise you would admit 
a body which was nowhere, which was in no place, and 
sucli a body is inconceivable. Take an aggregate of bodies ; 
or take a single body, since every body is also an aggregate 
of particles ; these pai-ticles are more or less distant from 
each other, and at tho same time they co-exist together : 
these are the conditions of every body, even the smallest. 
But do you not perceive what is the condition of the idea 
of co-existence and of distance ? Again tho idea of space. 
For how could there be distance between bodies or tho 
particles of a body, without space, and wbat possible co- 
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existence 18 there withool a continaity? It is the same 
with contiguity. • Destroy, in thought, continuity of space, 
and distance is no longer appreciable ; neither coexistence 
nor contiguity are possible. Moreover, continuity is ex, 
tension. We are not to believe (and Locke has very clearly 
established it, B. U. Ch. XIII. § 11), that the idea of ex. 
tension is adequate to the idea of body. The fundamental 
attribute of body is resistance ; from hence solidity ; but 
solidity does not imply in itself that this solidity is ex- 
tended.* There is no extension but under the condition 
of a continuity, that is, of space. The extension of a body, 
then, already supposes space ; space is not the body or the 
resistance ; but that which resists does not resist except 
upon some real point. Now every real point is extended— 
is in space. Take away, therefore, the iflea of space and 
of extension, and no real body is supposable. Therefore 
as the last conclusion, in the logical order of human know- 
ledge, the idea of body is not the logical condition of the 
admission of the idea of space ; but on the contrary, it is 
tho idea of space, the idea of a continuity, of extension, 
which is the logical condition of the admission of the slight- 
est idea of body. 

This is beyond doubt ; and when we regard the question 
of the origin of ideas imder the logical point of view, this 
solution, which is incontestable, overwhelms the system of 
Locke. Now it is at this point that the Ideal school has 
in general taken up the question of the origin of ideas. By 
the origin of ideas, they cx)nimonly understand the logical 
filiatioirjof ideas. Hence they could say, with their last 
and most illustrious interpreter, that so fer is the idea of 
body from being the foundation of the idea of space, it is 
the idea of space which is the foundation [the logical con- 
dition] of the idea of body. The idea of body is given to 
us by the touch and the sight, that is, by experience of 

♦ first Series, Vol. 1. § xi. p. 297. See also the Essay of Dugald 
Stewart, on the Meahsm of Berkeley in his Phil. Essays. 
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the senflcs. On the contraryj jfli^idca of space is given to 
on occasion of the idea ot^J^y, by tlie nnderstanding, 
the mind, the reason ; in a faculty other than sen- 
gation. Hence the formula ^^Kant: the pure rational 
idea of space comes so little from experience that it is the 
condition of all experience. This bold formula holds true 
with perfect strictness, when taken in a certain reference, 
in reference to the logical order of human cognitions. 

But this is not the sole order of cognition; and the 
logical relation does not comprise all the relations which 
ideas mutually sustain. There is still another, that of 
anterior, or posterior, the order of th6 relative Sfevelop- 
inent of ideas in time — ^their chronological order. And 
the question^of |he origin of id^as may be regarded under 
this poinjof view. Now the idea of space, we have just 
seen, is ^rly the logical condition of all sensible ex- 
perience. Is it also the chronological condition of ex- 
perience, and of the idea of body ? I believe no such 
thing. If we take ideas in the order in which they ac- 
tually evolve themselves in the intelligence, if we investi- 
gate only their history and successive appearance,* it is not 
true that the idea of space is the antecedent of the idea of 
body. Indeed it is so little tnie that the idea of space 
supposes chronologically the idea of body, that, in fact, if 
you had not the idea of body, you would never have the 
idea of space. Take away all sensation, tiike away the 
sight and the touch, and ywi have no longer any idea of 
body, and consequently none of space. Space is t^d place 
of bodies; he who has no idea of a body will have 
the idea of space which contains it. Rationally, 'Ibgioally, 
if you had not the idea of space, you could not have the 
idea of a body ; but tlie converse is true chronologically, 
and in fact, the idea of space comes up only along with 
the idea of body ; and as you have not thp idea of body 
witliont immediately having the idea of space, it follows 
that these two ideas are cotemporaneous, I will go 
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farther. Not only may m say that the idea of body is 
cotemporaneous with the idea of space, but we may say, 
and ought to say that it is anterior to it. In fact the idea 
of space is cotemporancbiis with the idea of body in this- 
sense, that as soon as the idea of body is given you, you 
can not but have that of space ; but yet it was necessary 
that you should have first that of a body, in order that the 
idea of the space wliich contains it, should appear to you.* * * § 
It is then by the idea of body,f that you go to that of 
space. Take away the idea of body, and you would never 
have the idea of space which incloses it. The former, then, 
may be called tjie-historical and chronological condition of 
the latter. 

Undoubtedly— I can not repeat it too much, for it is 
the knot of the difficulty, the secret of the problem— 
undoubtedly as soon as the idea of body is given, that 
instant the idea of s^xiee is evolved ; but if this condi- 
tion were not fulfilled, the idea of space would never 
enter the human understanding. When it is awakened 
there, it remains fixed, independently of the idea of body 
which introduced it there for wo may suppose space with- 
out body, while we can not suppose body w ithout space. 
The idea of body w'as the chronological condition of the 
idea of space, as the latter is the logical condition of the 
fonner.§ These two orders are reciprocal, and, so to say, 
in A certain sense all the world are right, and all the world 
are wrong. Logkallyy idealism and Kant are right, in 
maintaining that the pure idea of space is the condition of 
the ide^ of body, and of experience ; and chronologically^ 
empiricism and Locke are right in their turn, in holding 
up experience, that is, on this point, sensation, the sensa- 

* [Or be evolved iu jour coiaciousnos*,— Ta] 

f (By the idea of body os the occasion.— T b.] 

I [Was the oexjasion of its evolution.— T r.] 

§ PhiioaophiqMa, Programm of a Come of Ledms <fc- 

Umtd in 1817. See Additioxal Pisces.— Te.] 
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tion of sight and touchy as ^condition of the idea of 
gpace, and of any exercise of jl^^nderstanding. 

In general, idealism more opciess neglects the question 
of the origin of ideas, and scarcely regards them^ but in 
their actual character. Taking its position, at the outset, 
ill the understanding as at present developed, it does not 
investigate its successive acquisitions ; it does not trouble 
itself about the chronological order of ideas. It confines 
itself to their logical connection; it starts from reason,. not 
from experience. Locke, on the conti'ary, pre-occupied with 
the question’ of the origin of ideas, neglects their actual 
characters, confounds their chronological condition with 
their logical ground, and the power of reason with that 
of experience which indeed precedes and guides the fonnor, 
but which does not constitute it. Experience, when put 
in its just place, is the condition, but not the principle of 
knowledge. Does it go further, and pretend to constitute 
nil knowledge ? It then becomes nothing but a system, a 
system incomplete, exclusive, and vicious. It becomes 
empiricism or the opposite of idealism, which latter is, in 
its turn, the exaggeration of the proper power of reason, 
the usurpation of reason over experience, the destruc- 
tion, or the forgetfulness of the chronological and experi- 
mental condition of knowledge, and which arises from its 
exclusive pre-occupation with its logical and rational prin- 
ciples. Locke introduced and accredited empiricism in the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century. He saw very clearly 
that we could have no idea of space if we had not some 
idea of body. Body is not space ; but it is body which 
fills or which measures space. If then space is not body, 
we never know any thing of space, except what body 
teaches us. Locke saw this : that is his merit. His fault is, 
1, in having confounded that which fills and measures 
space and reveals it to us, with the proper idea of space 
itself ; 2, and this second fault is fiu* more general and 
comprehensive than the first, in having confounded tho 
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chronological condition ideas with their logical condi- 
tion, the experimental ^ datfi, external or internal, upon 
condition of which the understanding conceives certain 
ideas, with the ideas themselves. 

This is the most general critical point of view which is 
to be taken of all the metaphysics of Locke. I have 
drawn it from the examination I have just made of his 
theory of the idea of space. It may he applied, and I 
shall apply it in the succeeding discussions, to his theory 
of the idea of the infinite, of time, and of other ideas, 
which Locke has made boast, as you know, of deducing 
easily from experience, from sensation or from reflec- 
tion. 



CHAPTER III. 


TME.— TOB IKFIOTTB.— SUBSTANCat— romraiTT, 

Recapitulation of the preceding cbapter.-^Continnatioit of theexandni- 
tioQ of the Second Book of the Essay on the Hunm UridertiQndkf, 
—Of the idea of Time.~0f tlio idea of the Infinite.— Of the Idea of 
Personal Identity.— Of the flfea of Substance. 

I SHALL begin this time, by placing before you the 
results at which-rwc arrived in* the last lecture. The quea- 
lion was concerning Space. 

A sound philosophy unquestionably pught not to sup- 
press and destroy the ontological questions concerning the 
nature of space considered in itself; whether it b material, 
or spiritual— whether it is a substance, or an attribute — 
whether it is independent of God, or b to be referred to 
God liimself; for all these questions are undenbbly in the 
human mind. But they should be postponed until psycho- 
logical observations correctly made and skillfully epmbined, 
shall put us in a condition to resolve ^hem. Our first oc- 
cupation, then, b with the purely psycholo^oal question 
concerning the idea of space. 

If we interrogate the human understanding, as it is de- 
vclo|)cd in all men, we shall recognize the idea of space 
with these three eminent characteristics : 1. Space b given 
us as necessary, while body b given as that whi^may qr 
may not exist, 2. Space b given us as without Ifinita, while 
body b givqp as limited on every side, 3. The idea of 
space b altogether rational, wliile that of body b aocomh 
panied by a sensible representation. 
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The preliminary question concerning fte actual charac- 
teristics of the idea of space being thus resolved, we may, 
without danger, advance to the far more obscure and diffi. 
cult question concerning the origin of the idea. Now hero 
we have carefully distinguished two points of view, which 
ate intimately connected together, birt which analysis 
should separate, namely, the logical order of ideas, and 
their chronological order. In the logical view, body pre- 
supposes space; for what is body? The juxtaposition, 
the co-existence of resisting points, that is, of solids. But 
how could this juxtaposition, this co-existence, happen but 
in a continuity, in space? But while, in the order of 
reason and of nature, body presupposes space; it must be 
admitted, on the other hand, that in the chronological 
order, there is a cotemporaneousness of the idea of body 
and that of space ; wo can not have the idea of body with- 
out that of space, nor of space without that of body. And 
it; in this cotemporanoous process, one of these ideas may 
be distinguished as the antecedent, it is not the idea of 
space which is^anterior to that of body ; it is the idea of 
body which is anterior to that of space. It is not from 
the idea of space that w^e start ; and if the sensibility, if 
the touch, did not take the initiative, and give us the idea 
of resistance, of solid, of body, we should never have the 
idea of space. Without doubt the idea of body could 
never be fonjied and completed in the mind, if we had not 
already there the idea of space ; but still, the former idea 
springs up firat in time ; it precedes in some degree the 
idea of space, whidh immediately follows it. 

Hero then are two orders perfectly distinct from each 
other. In the order of nature and of reason, body pre- 
supposes space. In the order of the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, on the contrary, it is the idea of solid, of body, 
which is the condition of the idea of space. Now the 
idea of body is acquired in the perception of touch, aided 
by the sight ; it is then an acquisition of experience. It is 
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then correct to ia tl\(| chronological order of 

knowledge, experience^ and a certain development of the 
senses, are the condition of the acquisition of the idea of 
s])ace ; and at the same time, as body presupposes space, 
and as the idea of space is given us by the feason, and |jOt. 
by the senses or experience, it is right also to say that, 
logically, it is the idea of space and a certain exertion of 
the reason which render experience possible. 

At this point of view, the true chartwter, the tiierit and 
the defects, of the system of Locke, are discovered. * What 
has Locke done ? Instead of being contented to postpone, 
he has, I apprehend, destroyed the ontological cptestitms 
concerning the naWro of'»ace. True, indeed, h^had the 
sagacity to give thcfirenwfk to the psychological.question 
concerning the idea of space. But ho ought to have tar- 
ried much longer in tho in^ifiry into the actual characteris- 
tics of this idc%j and it was a great fault in him to throw 
himself at the outset upon the question of its origin. Now 
his general system of the origin of ideas being that all our 
ideas are derived from two sources, reflection, that is con- 
sciousness, and sensation ; as the idea of space could not* 
come from consciousness, it \yas clearly necessary it should 
come from sensation ; and in order to deduce the idea of 
space from sensation, it was necessary to resolve it into the 
idea of body. This Locke has done in the systematic 
l»art 8 of his work, though at the same time» contradicting 
himself more than once ; for sometimes ho speaks of space 
as altogether distinct from solidity. But when his system 
comes up, when ho puts upon himself the necessity of de- 
ducing the idea of space from sensation, then he affirms 
that the idea of space is acquired by the sight and by the 
touch ; and as the touch, aided by the sight, gives us only 
body, and not space, Locke by his mere process implicitly 
reduces space to body. He does the same thing expressly 
when he 8a3r8 that to ask if the world exists in any place, 
is simply to ask if the world exists. This confusion of the 
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OButened of 8 pac^ with the existence ef the world^as the 
OonfuAOn of idea of space with that of body. This 
confutton was necessa^ to render his system strict, at least 
in ;Bnt the universal belief of the human 

race dhclarea that body is one thing, and space, which m- 
closes another thing ; the world and all possible worlds, 
one thing; the iniinite and inimitable i|pace which incloses 
them, another thing. Bodies measure space, but do not 
donstitnte* it. The idea of body is indeed the antecedent 
of the idea of space ; but it is not the idea itself. 

So much for the idea of space. Let ns now proceed 
fiurtber to interrogate the second book of tbe Essay on the 
Htmu^ Understanding concesimg the most important 
^ id^as ; and wo shall see thht constantly confounds 
the order of the acquisition of knowledge with the logical 
order, the necessary antecedeift of an idea with the idea 
itsoE I propose now to exaniino the 83r8tem of Locke in 
relation to the idea of time, the idea of the infinite, of per- 
sonal identit}^ and. of substance. 1 begin, as does Locke, 
with the idea of time. 

Here the first rulof you know, is to neglect the question 
concerning the nature of time, and to inquire solely what 
is the idea of time in the human understanding ; whether 
it is there, and with what characteristics it is there. It is 
urideniaWy there. There is no one, who, as soon as he has 
before his cyqs, or represents to his imagination, any event 
whatever, does not conceive that it has passed, or is pass- 
ing, in a certain time. I ask whether it is possible to 
suppose an event, which you are not compelled to conceive 
as taking place some hour, some day, some week some 
year, some century ? You can suppose the abolition, the 
non-existence of every event ; but you can not suppose 
this ol time. Standing before a time-piece, you may very 
easily make the supposition, tbst from one hour to another, 
no has taken place ; you ai*e, however, none the less 
coovinoed that time has passed away, even when no evefit 
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ba8 marked its cotiirse. The idea ot time, then, like the 
idea of space, is a necessary i3^ I add, Uttt,;like space, 
it is also illimitable. The divmons of time, l^e those of 
sp^, are purely artifidial, and involve the suj^pQsition of a 
unity, an absolute continuity of time. Take ^^ousSads of 
events, and do with th^ as you did with l)odie% multij^y 
them indefinitely, and they will nevet equal the time which 
precedes and which succeeds them. Before all finite'ttme, 
and beyond all finite time, there is still time unlimited, in- 
finite, inexhaustible. Finally, as with th^ idea of space 
necessary and ilUmitable, so is it with the idea of time * 
necessary and inimitable ; il is a pure Idea Of the ^teasou, 
which escapes all^senslbl^representation, all grasp of the 
imagination and of the sensibility. 

Now it is with respect td the origin of the idea of time as 
with the origin of the idea of space? Here again we are to 
distinguish the order of the acquisition of our ideas from 
their logical order. In the logical order of ideas, the idea 
of any succesMon of events pre-snpposcs that of time. 
There could not be any succession, but upon condition of a 
continuous duration, to the different points of which the ^ 
several members of the succession may be attached. Take ‘ 
away the continuity of time, and you take away the possi- 
bility of the succession of the events ; jiftt as the continuity 
of space being taken away, the possibility of the juxta- 
position and co-existence of bodies is destroyed. But in 
the chronological order, on the contrary, it is the ides 
of a succession of events, which precedes the idea of the 
time that includes them. I do not mean to say in regard 
to lime, any more than in regard to space, that wo have a 
clear and complete idea of a succession, and that then the 
idea of time, as including this series of succession, springs 
up. I merely say, it is clearly necessary that wo should 
have a |)erccption of some events, in order to conceive 
that these events are in lime, 'firac is the place of events, 
just as space is the place of bodies; whoeverdmd no idea 
7 
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of an^ event) would have, no idea of time. If^ then, the 
logical conation of the ide{f of succession) lies in the idea 
of timC) the chronological condition of the idea of time is 
the idea of succession. 

Tp this result) then, we are come ; the idea of succession 
is the occasion) the chronologic^ antecedent of the neces- 
saiy conception of time. Now every idea of succession is 
undeniably hn acquisition of experience. It remains to 
ascertain of what experience. Is it that of the senses, or 
tliat of the operations of the mind ? The first idea of suc- 
cession : is it given in the spectacle of outward events, or 
in the consciousness of the events that pass within us ? 

Take a succession of outiipd evc^. In order that 
these events may be successive, it is necessary that there 
should bo a first event, a second,. a third, etc. But if, 
when you see the second event you do not remember tho 
first, it would not be the second ; there could bo for yon 
no succession. You would always remain fixed at the 
first event, which would not even have the character of 
first to you, because there would be no second, Tho inter- 
vention of memory is necessary, then, in order to conceive 
of any succession whatever. Now memory has for its ob- 
jects nothing external; it relates not immediately to 
things, but to ourselves; wo have no memory but of our- 
selves. When we say, we remember such a person, we 
remember such a place— it means nothing more than that 
wo remember to have been seeing such a place, or we 
remember to have been hearing or seeing such a person. 
There is no memory but of ourselves, because there is no 
memory but upon the condition that there has been a con- 
sciousness. If consciousness then is the condition of mem- 
ory, and memory the condition of the idea of succession, 
it follows that the first succession is given us in ourselves, 
in consciousness, in the proper objects and phenomena of 
oonsoiouaness, mour thoughts, incur ideas. But if the 
first succession given us is that of our ideas, as to all sue- 
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cession is necessarily attached the conception of time, it 
follows again, that the first ideti we have of time, is that of 
the time in which we are ; and so the first succession for 
us is the succession of our own ideas, the first duration foy 
ns is our own duration ; the succession of outward events, 
and the duration in which these events are accomplished, 
is not known to us till afterward. I do not say that the 
succession of outward events is nothing but an induction 
from the succession of our own ideas ; neither do I say 
that outward duration is nothing but an induction •from 
our oivTi personal duration : but I say that wo can not 
have an idea either of external succession or of duration, 
till after we liavo had the consciousness and the memory 
of some internal phenomena, and consequently the concep- 
tion of our own duration. Thus then, summarily, the first 
duration given us, is our own ; because the first succession 
which is given, is the sriccession of our own ideas. 

A profound analysis might carry us further still. There 
is a crowd of ideas, of phenomena, under the eye of con- 
sciousness. To inquire what is the first succession given 
us, is to inquire what are the first ideas, the first pheno- 
mena, which fall under consciousness, and form the first 
succession. Now it is evident in respect to our sensations, 
that they arc not phenomena of consciousness except upon 
this condition : that we pay attention to them. Tliousands 
and thousands of impressions may affect my sensibility ; 
but if I do not give them my attention, I have no con- 
sciousness of them. It is the same with respect to many 
of my thoughts, which, if the attention is directed else- 
where, do not come to my consciousness, but vanish in 
reveries. The essential condition of consciousness is atten- 
tion ; the internal phenomenon, most intimately allied to 
consciousness then, is attention; and a series of acts of 
attention is, necessarily, the first succession which is given 
us. Now what is attention? It is nothing less than the 
mU itself ; for nobody is attentive without willing to be so. 
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The fihst successioD, then, is that of our vohmtaiy acts. 
Now^ succession measures time, as body measures space ; 
from whence it follows that the first succession being that 
of voluntary acts, the will is the primitive measure of time ; 
and as a measure, it has* this excellence, that it is equal to 
itself ; for every thing differs in the consciousness, sensa- 
tions and thoughts, while acts of attention, being eminently 
simple, are essentially similar. 

Such is the theoiy of the primitive and equal measure 
of time which wc owe to M. de Biran ; and you may see 
it expressed with perfect originality of analysis and of style, 
in the lectures of M, Royer-CoUard.* M. de Biran con- 

• (Suvrei cmpleUs dt Thomas Roid pvdHiUs par M. Th. Jouffroy 
Mtc da Fr^tgrtma de M. Royer-Collard. Paris, 1829. [To the third 
and fourtli volamo of this edition of Reid’s worics tho editor has attached 
copious extracts and reports of Royor-CoUard’s lectures, delivered in 
1811-1814. An extended discussion concerning duration may bo found 
in Vol. IV. pp* 347-426. It is too long to bo introduced in this place ; 
A brief view of its results is all that can bo given. 

Tho first duration vre conceive is, according to Royor-Collard, our own. 
It is not in tho succession of our feelings that our duration consists; for 
succession pro-supposes a duration in which it takes place. Our dura- 
tion results from tho sentiment of our cofitinued identity which results 
from tho continuity of our activity, attested by consciousness and mem- 
oiy. To act, with consciousness and memory of acting, is to endure. 
Whenever, in-tho consciousness of our own activity and the succession 
of its ft(?t8, wo acquire tho conception of the duration (our own) in which 
that succession takes place, it becomes independent of tho sentiment of 
our own identical and continuous existence, which contained it By 
occ^aslon of our own duration, wo conceive a necdsary and illimitablo 
duration, tho eternal theater of all existences and all contingent suc- 
cessions; and not only do we conceive It, but we are invincibly per- 
suaded of its reality. This passage frtnn tho conception of time witliin 
us to time without us, is made, in the opiniouof Roye^Collard, by what 
bo calls a naiurd induciion. His view of this point seems unnecessary 
and burdened with difficulties, the nature of which tho reader will ap- 
prehend from the critidam of it, by Cousin, os applied to the oonception 
of oansabty, in the jiext chapter. To explain the origin of the oonoep- 
tion of Tiflie, it is quite sufficient to say that when by occasion of 
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tiniially repeated that the element of duration is the will; 
and in order to pass from our o^m duration to outward 
duration, from the succession of our own acts, to the suc- 
cession of events, from the primitive and equal measure 
of time for us, to the ulterior and more, or less uniform 
measure of time \\ithout us, M. de Biran had recourse to 
a twofold phenomenon of the will, which has reference at 
once to the external and to the internal world. According 
to De Biran, the type of the sentiment of the will is the 
sentiment of 6lfort. I make an effort to raise my arm, and 
1 raise it. 1 make an effort to walk, and I walk. The 
effort is a relation with two terras; the one is internal, 
namely, the will, the act of the will ; the other is external, 
namely, the movement of the arm, or the step that I take, 
which has its cause and its measure in the internal move- 
ment of the will. Now a moment, an instant, is nothing 
else in itself but a most simple act of the will. It is at first 
altogether internal ; then it passes outward, in the external 
movement produced by the or effort, a movement 
which reflects that of the will, and becomes the measure of 
all the subsequent extenial movements, as tlie will itself 
is the primitive and undecomposablc measure of the first 
movement which it produces. 

Without taking upon myself either the honor or the 
responsibility of all parts of this theory, I hasten to notice 
that of Locke. The merit of Locke consists in having 
proved that the idea of time, of duration, of eternity, is 
suggested to us by the idea of some succession of events ; 

eiporienco any particular succession is given, the mind, In virtue of Its 
own activity and by its own laws, forms the necessary and universal 
conception of time. The primitive succession given in consciouiness and 
memory {that is, according to Royor-CoUard, the acts of our own will), 
furnishing us the notion of time concrete, particular and determinate 
(our own duration) suffices to supply the condition under which the 
mind in virtue of its own laws, without resorting to tiie process of in- 
duciion, but immediaiely forms the conception of duration without us, of 
time absolute, unlimited.*— Tr.] 
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and that this succession is taken, not from the external 
world, but IVom the world of consciousness. See B. II. 
Ch. XIV. XV. XVI. For example, Ch. XIV. § 4 : “ men 
derive their ideas of duration from their reflection on the 
trains of the ideas they observe to succeed one another in 
their own understandings.” And, § 6 : “ the idea of suc- 
cession is not from motion.” Also, § 12: ‘‘the constant 
and regular succession of ideas is the measure and standard 
of all other successions.” The analysis of Locke does not 
go far enough ; it does not determine in v^at particular 
succession of idea.s, the first succession, the first duration, 
is given to us. Should it bo said that Locke, in making 
the idea of duration to come fk>m reflection, makes it to 
come from the sentiment of the operations of the mind, 
yet as according to Locke the operations of the mind are 
not all active and voluntary, his theory is very far from 
being the same with that which I have just now stated. 
But it must bo acknowledged that the one has opened the 
road for the other ; and that it was doing much to have 
deduced the idea of time from the interior, from the phe- 
nomena of reflection. This is the merit of Locke’s theory. 
The vice of it is more considerable ; but still it is closely 
allied to the merit, Locke saw that the idea of time is 
given in succession, and that the first succession for us is 
necessarily tlie succession of our own ideas. Thus far 
Locke deserves only praise, for ho gives the succession of 
our ideas merely as the condition of the acquisition of the 
idea of time ; but the condition of a thing is easily taken 
for tlio thing itself and Locke, after having taken the idea 
of bo<iy, the mere condition of the idea of space, for the 
idea of space itself, here also takes the condition of the idea 
of time, for the idea itself. He confounds succession with 
time. He says not merely that tlie succession of our ideas 
is the condition of the conception of time; but he says that 
time is notliing else than the sucemsion of our idoiw. B. II. 
Ch, XIV. § 4 : “ Tljat we have our notion of successiou 
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and inratim from this original, namely, from reflection on 
the train of ideas which we find to appear one after another 
in our minds, seems plain to me in that we have no per- 
ception of duration, but by considering the train of ideas 
that take their turns in our understandings. When that 
succession of ideas ceases, our perception of duration ceases 
with it ; wliich every one clearly experiments in himself 
while he sleeps soundly, whether ftn hour, or a day, or a 
month, or a year ; of which duration of things, while he 
sleeps or thinks not, he has no perception at all, but it b 
quite lost to him ; and the moment wherein he leaves off 
to think, till the moment he begins to think again, deems 
to him to have no distance. And so, I doubt not, it would 
be to a waking man, if it were possible for him to keep 
only one idea in his ‘mind, without variation and the suc- 
cession of others.” 

In this whole passage there is : 

1. A confusion of two ideas very distinct-duration and 
succession. 

2. An obvious paralogism ; for duration is explained by 
succession, which, in its turn, b inexplicable only by du- 
ration. In truth, where do the elements of any succession 
follow each other, if not in some duration ? Or how could 
succession— the distance, so to say, between ideasr— take 
place, unless in the space proper to ideas and to minds, 
that is, in time ? 

3 . Moreover, see to what results the theory of Locke 
leads. If succession is no longer merely the measure of 
time, but time itself; if the succession of ideas is no longer 
the mere condition of the conception of time, but the con- 
ception itself; lime b nothing else than what the succession 
of our ideas makes it. Tlie succession of our ideas is 
more or less rapid ; time therefore is more or less short, 
not in appearance, but in reality. In absolute sleep, in 
letharg}", all succession of ideas, all thought ceases ; there- 
fore we have no duration, and not only have we no duration, 
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but there is no duration for any thing ; for not only our 
time, but time in itself^ is nothing but the succession of 
our ideas. Ideas exist but under the eye of consciousness ; 
but there is no consciousness in lethargy, in total sleep; 
consequently there is no time. The time-piece vainly 
moved on; the time-piece was wrong; and the sun, like 
the time-piece, should have stopped. 

These are the results, very extravagant indeed, and yet 
the necessary results of confounding the idea of succession 
with that of time ; and the confusion itself is necessary in 
the general system of Locke, which deduces all our ideas 
from sensation and redection. Sensation had given space ; 
redection gives time ; but redection, that is, consciousness 
with memory, attains only to the succession of our ideas, 
of our voluntary acts, a succession finite and contingent, 
and not time necessai-y and unlimited, in whicli this suc- 
cession takes place. Experience, whether external or in- 
ternal, gives us only the measure of time, and not time 
itself, Now Locke was forbidden any source of knowledge 
but sensation and redection. It was necessary of course 
to make lime explicable by the one or the other. He saw 
very clearly that it was not explicable by sensation, and it 
could not bo by redection, except upon reducing it to the 
measure of time, that is to say, to succession.'*' Locke has 
thus, it is true, destroyed time; but he has saved his 
system. It is at the same price he will save it again in re- 
spect to the idea of the infinite. 

Time and Space have for their chaiwrtcristics, that they 
arc illimitable and infinite. Without doubt the idea of the 
infinite is applicable to something else besides time and 
space ; but since we have hitherto treated only of time and 
space, we will now refer the idea of the infinite merely to 
time and space, as liocke has set the example. 

Space and time are infinite. Now the idea of the infinite 

* [For wo an conscious of suocossiou (tho succession of our own ideas), 
but not of time.— T r.] 
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may be detached from the ideas of time and space, and 
considered in itself, provided we always keep in mind the 
subject from which it is abstracted. The idea of the infi- 
nite unquestionably exists in the human understanding, 
since there is undeniably in it the id^ of time, and the 
idea of space, which are infinite. The infinite is distinct 
from the finite, and consequently: from the multiplication 
of the finite by itself that is, the indefinite. That 
which is not infinite added as many times as you please to 
itself will never make up the infinite. You can no more 
deduce the infinite from the finite than you could deduce 
space from body, or time from succession. 

In respect to the origin of the idea of the infinite, recol- 
lect tliat if you had not had the idea of any body, nor of 
any succession, you Would never have had the idea of 
space, nor of time ; but at the same time, you can not have 
the idea of a body and of succession, without having [ne- 
cessarily awakened along with it] the idea of space and 
of time. Now body and succession are the finite ; space 
and time are the infinite. Therefore without the finite, 
there is for you no infinite ; but at the same time, immedi- 
ately that you have the idea of tie finite, you can not 
help having the idea of the infinite. Here recollect again 
the distinction between the order of the acquisition of our 
cognitions and their Iogic.al order. In the logical order, 
the finite supposes the infinite as its necessary ground ; but 
in the chronological order, the idea of tfie finite is the ne- 
cessary condition of the acquisition of the idea of the 
infinite. 

• These facts arc evident ; but Locke had a system, and 
this system consists in admitting no other origin of all our 
ideas but senaation and reflection. Tlie idea of the finite, 
which resolves itself into that of body and of succession, 
comes easily from sensation or from reflection ; but the 
idea of the infinite, which resolves itself neither into the idea 
of body nor into that of succession, since time and space 
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aro iifithcr one or I lie oilier of these Iw'o— flie Mpfi of iho 
inihiitr run mnir neither Imni seihntnni nor from relleetinn. 
If the nien nf ihe inliiiite (lie M^lcrn of Lm l., 

Jllll**( tlicii lie iilNf. If In lMrcs'sii \ tiiorcfoic that the lih i 
of till* iritinitc '‘lioiiM not snlMst ; aiid Locke Inn mccimiI- 
iiiuly iv[»iilscil eliidcii it inucli ns possilde. lie he. 

hy dc<-]aiin;' tlial the idea of the iiilinitc is \ci\ 
ohscMic, uiiili; that of the finite is \ery clear and eoim-^. 
f-asily into tin- mind ( 11 . IL (’h. XVIL ^ If.) lint oiisciiic, 
01 not oIhcmic, is it in the intcllii'cin'e? That is llie (|iics. 
tion, and whcthci ohseuie or not oIimmiic, if it is real, it ^ 
\oiii dnt\ as a ]ihiloMi)»hcr to a<lmit it, ulicthcr m»u can 
icntici it clcai or licit. And then as tn the olis(‘niit\, h t 
us iinclcr'*t.md oiii-cKcs. Tin- .si-iims attain only hcid\ ; 
cciiisc iiiicnc''" cii* icllectiiiii .ilt.iiii onl\ '■ncce^.simi. The 
ohjeels nl’ M li-'C- and of Cii|i«.| |(in'-lH'>»> aie tlieii hod\ ailcl 
Mieec N^ioii, th.it In to si\, the liiiite. TIiiin nothiiii: ^ 
eleai'M, lcii ‘ciinccii fm i iin'<>ciciii'<ncsN than the liiiite ; w hile 
tin* inlinile is and oie^ht to he \e] \ oliNcnie foi sc]|n(> and 
conscioiisne*>s for iIiin \ei\ siitiplc leason, lh.it the intiiiitc 
iN the ohject IU‘ltln*l ol srii-e nor of uiliM’lollNlie'**', hilt of 
the ic'iNon alone. It, then, \ou oo alioiit to a|i)*ielu ml the 
iniinite l'\ m'iim' aii'l i onNcioi'NiieNN, it in neeeNNiii!\ ohsciiie 
aii'l c\eii III K ec sNihle. hiil il h\ n isini, iiothiiio isele.irei, 
e>en to the ih o|ee th.it It m tin II |ili i Im h the lilllti’ W hich 
hec’Mlin s oli'i ille to \om « \es .(llil i .IpeN \oil. 'finis \oU 
]ieiee|\e hoW eni[illli InIM, l:I ollliihli : rt>e]l ( \i ilM\( l\ ll|ion 
( \|i« Ml IK e. Mill iii.il o' ( \li‘in.il, I" n itni.iilv h d tcc the ch'. 
iiiiImI tlu inliiiite, uhili idi iImii, oioiindinv itNcIf e\- 
iliei\(l\ u|ioii the i(.iN.in, loiniN a \ei\ di ir nh i of ihi 
iiiliiii'i . liiit 'I'.iiei !\ ‘idiiiitN the tinite. uhii h i" not the .i|i- 

|i|o|iM lie o|i|,>i I ol thi* li.lNoli 

.\llei Iiuiiil; '•{loiltil awhiii with tin iih.i ot the in- 
linite a^ ohNi'iin, Locke ohintN air.im tint it |iinel\ 
ne'^ithc. th.it It h |N iiolli'i'i: j'oNitne in it. il II (h 
.WII sf M “We hoc no I'ONime iilei of iiililiMx “ 
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;} I«; “Wo hilvo no positirc idva of infinite duration.” 
If H ; “ Wo JiJivo 110 |K)sil i\ o idea of iiiliiiil <• spaoo.” 1 1 rro 
\\i‘ li;i\o tin* aorii*<atioii, h) oilon sinoo rojwiirdy ntrninsl 
I In* »-i>iK O|)lii»ns of ivastHi that tlioy aro not jiositivi*. lint 
liisi, olisoiM* that tluTi* ran no inoro ho an iilra of Muviv 
H<»n without tho idoaof tinu*, than of timo without tho 
|iii*\ious klra of miooc^mou ; and no inoro idoa of body 
without tho idoa of .s)>aoo, than of spaoo without tho pro- 
uoiH itloa of body; that is to say, thoro ran no inoro he 
the idoa of tho iinito without tho iiloaof iuliuito, than of 
till* intinito without tho pro\ious idoa of tho iinito. Kiom 
wlionoo it tidlow's in strictnoss that tho'^o idoas MippoM* 
(“loh otiior, and if any ono ploa^s to sa}, rooiprooalh limit 
o.icli othiT; and oonso(|uontl\, tho idoa of tho intinito is 
nommo tho noi^atiM' of th:it of tho tiiiito, than tho idoa 
of linil«- is tho nonatixo of tliat of tho iiilinilo. Tho\ an* 
Itoili no«4.iti\os oil ilio saino i^roiniil, oi tho\ aio both posi- 
1i\os; ior th(‘\ .III' two siiiiuli.iiioous .illii mat Ions and 
(■\oiy alliiinatioii ooiitanis a piMtno ido.i <)i ijoos ono 
undoistaml 1)\ posiihc, th:i1 whioh l.dls iindor o\|ioiionoo 
i\toinal or intoinal, and by iio‘^ati\o, that wliuh does 
Hot fill uiidoi o\]ioiionoo ? Thon I uiant th.ii tlio ido.i of 
lioil\ and wf snc( » s^on, tliat is of tho linilo, doos fill Miloly 
uniioi oxiioiionoo, iiiidoi sciis,iiii)ii ami oonsoioiism and 
that 11 aloiio Is |iosni\( ; whilo iho ido.i of imio and of 
s|iaoo, that IS oi tho iniiinto, l.dini>^ oiiK nndoi lo.i-on, is 
nouatixo lint with this i vplan itimi, wo should ho 
•liiM n to inaint.ini th:it ;dl iation.il lonoiptioiis loi i \am* 
j.Io thoM* of «^i-onioti \ and nioi.'iN, .no .'iImi ptiidx no'^.ilixo, 
.iiid iii\o nolhiin^ |iositi\,> III thoni. Iiiit if li\ positixo lio 
iiiob I'-iood I \i ly ihini; wlmh is not abstiait, o\oiy thini' 
th.it Is K.il, i\(i\ thiiiLT that tills within tho iiniiiodiato 
‘ind diiKt '^1 I"]! ot sMiiii one of onr t'niltn it iiiii-l hi* 
adniillMl that tin hb i of tho infiiiito, of tinio ami of 
sp.no. Is as as that of tin liiiito, ot snrci -s|i,n ,ind 

ot ImmIn, simo It i.ills nmioi tin Ka^on, a tainlt v altoiothor 
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ns real and ns positive as tlic sciisrs and consciousness, a|. 
though its proper oliji'cts arc not objects of* cYpcricncc * 

At las! bcinif obli^'cd to cvplain liinisdt* cati'^orically^ 
ailcr iiiaiiy coiitradictioiis, for l^ockc ollcn speaks else- 
where, and liiM'c also, of the infinity of (b)d (1>. H. Ch, 
XVJI. j} 1, and even of the infinity of time and space, Ih. 
8 4, :>), hi* ends by rcaolviiif? the infinite into number (ih, 
j5 U) : “ Nniiihir affmk im the vlenrent ifht of wji/iify.'^— 

Jbit of all other ideas, it is niiinlier, as I have said, ^hieh 
I think furnishes us \\iili the clearest and most distinct 
idea of infinity ^le are eajKible of. For even in space* and 
dui-ation, when the mind pursues the idea of infinity, it 

* [Thf pit'll of thf tujuuli ’ — Thii ciitii'isiii H uni|Ui‘stii)!i;iljly valid <M 
agmu'^t I/nki's tulinfumvl tlu' iiitiiiitc tn iiiiuilxT, Ins mnlusioii of the 
idiiiol 1iii> iiiiiiiiti wall til il of tin* liiiili' .iinl (uiim i{iii'iit ilcxtnictKiri 
of till' torriii I nil i Mill tliTi' -lill nni.i.n- i liifrlii i l|lll••-tll)ll coiu'iiii- 

llir till' |ui iliM' M II I Ihf iiiliiiitr, wliH’li iii\«i|\i s the |MiS'S||)||it\ of 

Iiliilii'ii|i|i\ ifsi'ir ioii-,i|i'n‘i| .iH thf kiio\UMlt;i' ot till' ,il)M)li]ti> 

:iiiii iMliiiiti' or\ii'\\iii .it .m\ tliiir.' iiioif tli.iii tin* olMn.ttion :iiiil 
.'lll.lhon of lIlC l‘limniiii hit ot (H||si'|Oll«llt *-<• Till' lio^sili.litv of |th|l(isi). 

|»li\, III lliiH iho uiml, I- iiiiIiM'l till- I'uinl |iroliK'iii nf »i|iciiiLi- 

li\i' iiii|iiii\ . till' Il Milnlioit Ilf II. I \|ili( .1 III III, pin . I ill ii riiiiin t i|io 
iiioM ^'l•lll i.il I'll ir.K Ii I ot till pii II ' I Ml Ills III pi, lill •ip!,\ it H I i|iii ... 
iinli, hnwi'M I, wliii'li \\| lill lint iMti'Ild In |i> In i|.-i i|s, \\ i> \\ lil mil} 

ri III irk III II till |Nts,tinii tiki'll liv ('o'l-iii on tlii' '•iil>)i>i t in hw nthor 
\M>ik\ loiistiinii s iiii> I'lint pii ti iis,iin ,uiil -isitiuitM' |Ni>iili,iritv of Ini 

pliiliis.ip|i\ It 1 , :i piisitnni l•lrtllIll} imt Wiil.n'it ^n.if (lirti('iiltH"i. 
Ciiilsiiis ikinri o'l ihis .siilijirt Ins lii'tii iii\ .thh imnluloil in .m 
111 Ill'll* 111 ill* hlhji.iiijh lit \ pill fill Hiiiiiii'i, Isj'i '[|i(i forovroiin; ili*i- 
rii*<siiMi in tils I'hiptir ni.i) Minnil liiosi* w) n l>.i\i> ti.nl tlu* artulo 
iilluiiiil til. Ilf till* iibji I'tmii 1 i,siil II, till* ri'iii'WiT .ii;,iinsr {'misuM 

iliHt nil* iiiiihli ilul till* hli’iof iho mlinifi* h piiH'K in'uMtin'. .'iinl 
till- iliiiM* ini, iiks Will ]itrli.ip<i III' tliiiiit;h; .i siitlii* i nt niiswir to tin* 
olijivtion Mm III t>.,. pn I u'l tn tin* m i .in*! l•.l^t.nll i.f ih,* /VnA vvAi^i// 
Vuhl f ml III 11 . I'll, I 1* to I’ni ,11.. iiiiiioii nt M I)|. Mir.iiis 
liill-i t\ li * I'fi'jt ,.t • : Mtin.l I \ir I, i- fi..ii* wh.ili i!|. p.'inii ,1 m tin* 
iippi'iidix to ll’.s in' i*..i*. will I... 1 ,:i.l wkii ihi' .11,*!, .r Inm^'If (in .i 
litliT til till* pns'iit irii 'll'. 'll sjM iks nt .Is .1 sutii,*!, Ill "niipl.i'it n-ply 
U* tin* intu'lo ot ilio Fd nl» ir^li U.*\,i*w Tn ) 
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there innkos use of tlic ideas and rcjK*titioii8 of nnmbcrH, 
;iN (if millions of millions of miles, or years, wliieli aro so 
many distinct ideas, kept best by number from nmniiij; 
iiitii a confused heap, therein the mind loses itself.” 

Hut wliat is number ? It is in tlie last analysis, such or 
such a number; for e\ery nunilK*r is a deterniinato num- 
ber. It is then a linite number, whatever it may Im*, and 
as hit'll as you please. Xuinln'r is the parent of siieccs- 
sion, not of duration ; number and succession measure 
tune, but do not adequate and exhaust it. 'fhe reduction 
(if the iniinite to number i^ then, the reduction of time 
nilinitc, to its measure indefinite or linite; just as in re»;ard 
to space, the reduction of sjiace to body is the reduction 
of the iniinite to the linite. Now to reduce the iniinite to 
the linite is to destroy it ; it is to destroy the belief of the 
hmnan race; but, as lK*l(ire obser\cd, it saves the system 
of Locke. In fact tile iniinite can enter into the uiuh'r- 
siaiidini: neither throiiirh seii-c, nor through consciousness, 
but the linite can enter there wonderfully well throufrh 
tiuse two doors. It alone does mi. Theie is, then (for 
Locke), nothiuirelse, neither in the mind nor in natiiie: 
and the idea of the Iniinite is nothiiii' but a\a;;uc and 
obscure idea, altoirether nejiative, which at last, when re 
duced to its just \alue, rcsoUcs itself into number and 
succession. 

Let us now examine the tlicoi) of IVisonal I(lcutit\ in 
l.oeke, as we ha\e that of Iiilimt}, of Time, and of Space. 

Is tlie idea of pi'rsonal identity found, or not liiuiid, in 
the human iinderstandim:? I.ct cxeix one answer for him- 
silf Is theic any one of \<iu who doubts lus personal 
uh‘Utit\, who doubts that he is the same to-day he was 
}eMeiila\, and will bi- to-inoriow ? If no one doubts his 
pi isoiial uleiitit). It remains soIcL to deteimmc the ori.i;in 
ot this idea. 

I suppose if xou did not think and were not conscious 
of timikniir, y(ju would not know that }ou existed. Jte- 
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fleet whether in the absence of all thought, all conscious, 
ness, you could have any idea of your own existence, and 
consequent!^ of your existence as dhe and the same ? On 
the other hand, can you have the coq^ousness of a single 
operation o/your mind, without instantly having an ir- 
resistible conviction of your existence ? You can not. In 
every act of cpnscio^ess there is the consciousness of 
some operation, somO phenomenon, some thought, volition, 
or sensation ; and at the same time the conception of our 
existence, when memory, following consciousness, 
comes into exercise, we conceive that the same being, the 
same I myself^ who was before the subject of the pheno- 
mena of which I was conscious, still exists, and is the same 
whom my memory recalls to me. So that consciousness 
and memory can never be in exercise without the reason 
suggesting to me'tho irresistible conviction of my personal 
exbtenee as one and idontio^al. 

Now if you distinguish again here the two orders I 
have repeatedly mentioned, the logical order and the 
chronological order of knowledge, it is evident that in 
the order of reason and nature, it is not the consciousness , 
and memory which are the foundation of personal identity ; 
on the contrary, personal identity, the continued existence 
of our being, is the foundation of consciousness and of 
memory. Take away being, and there are no longer any 
' phenomena ; the phenomena no longer come to conscious- 
ness and memory. Thus tlie order of nature and of 
reason, consciousness and memory involve the supposition 
of personal identity. But it is not so in the chronological 
order. In this order, though we can not be conscious and 
rememl>er without instantly having a rational conviction 
o( our identical existence ; nevertheless it is necessary in 
order to have this conviction of our identity, that there 
should have been some act of consciousness and of mem- 
ory, ITndoubtcdly the act of memory and of conscious- 
ness is not consummated, until the conception of our per- 
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gonal identity is awakened; bat some act of memory and 
of consciousness must have taken place, in order that the 
conception of our identity should take place in its turn. 
It is in tliis sense I say, that an operation, an acquisition of 
memory and of consciousness, of some sort, is the neces- 
sary chronological condition of the conception of our per- 
gonal identity. 

Analysis might bring up concerning the phenomena of 
consciousness and of memory, which suggest to us the idea 
of our personal identity, the same problem that has already 
been brought up concerning those phenomena of conscious- 
ness which suggest the idea of time : it may examine what, 
among the numerous phenomena which we are conscious 
of and remember, are those by occasion of which we first 
acquire the conviction of our existence. This, in fact, is to 
inquire what are the conditions of memory and of con- 
sciousness. We have already seen that the condition of 
memory is consciousness. We have already seen also, that 
the condition of consciousness is attention— and the princi- 
ple of attention is the M'ill. It is the will, then, attested by 
oon8ciousnes.s, which suggests to us the conviction of our 
own existence ; and it is the continuity of the will attested 
by the memory, which suggests to us the conviction of our 
personal identity. It is M. de Biran t)f whom again I re- 
fer the honor and the responsibility of thiff theory. 

Let ua now notice the theory of Locke. It was very 
clearly seen by Locke (B. II. Ch. XXVII. jS 0), that where 
there is no con8ciou8nc.s.s (and, a.s has been well said, Locke 
should have added memory) ; where there is neither eon- 
scioiLsncss nor memory, there can be for us no idea of our 
personal identity ; so that the sign, the characteristic, and 
the measure of personality, is consciousness. I can not aV 
tribute too much praise to this part of the theory of Locke. 
It apprehends and puts in clear light the true sign, the 
true characteristic, the true measure of personality, But 
the sign is one thing, and the thing signified is another 
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tiling; the measure is one thing, the thing mcasnred is 
another thing ; the eminent and fundamental characteristic 
of self^ and of personal identity, is one thing, the identity 
itself is another thing. Here, as in regard to the infinite, 
to time, and to space, Locke has confounded the condition 
of an idea with the idea itself. He has confounded iden- 
tity with consciousness and memory, which represent it 
and which suggest the idea of it. B. H. Ch. XXVTI. § 9. 

Since consciousness always accompanies thinking, and it 
is that which makes everyone to be what he calls Bdf^ and 
thereby distinguishes himself from all other thinking beings; 
in this alone consists personal identity, that is, toe same- 
noss of a rational being ; and so far as this consciousness 
can be extended backward to any past action or thought, 
so fer reaches the identity of that person ; it is the same 
self now 

this present one that now reflects upon it, that that action 
was done.” Ib, § 10, “Consciousness makes personal iden- 
tity;” and § 16, “ Consciousness makes the same person ;” 
§ 17, “Self depends on consciousness;” § 23, “Conscious- 
ness alone makes self.” 

Now the confusion of consciousness and personal iden- 
tity destroys personal identity, just as the confusion of 
number and infiljH^estroys infinity, as the confusion of 
succession and*tiihe destroys time, as the confusion of 
body and space destroys space. In truth, if personal iden- 
tity consi^te wholly in consciousness, tlien when conscious- 
ness is impaired or lost, there must be a diminution or loss 
of personal identity. Deep sleep, lethargy, which is a 
species of sleep ; revery, intoxication, or i)a88ion, which 
frequently destroys the consciousness, and of course the 
memory, must not only destroy the sense or feeling of ex- 
istence, but existence itself. It is not necessary to follow 
all the consequences of this theory. It is evident that if 
memory and consciousness not merely measure existence 
for us, but constitute it, any one who has forgotten that ho 
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did an act, did not in reality do it ; any ono who has badly 
measured by memory the time of his existence, has really 
had less of existence. A man no longer recollects to have 
done a particular act ; he can not be put upon tiial for it, 
for he has ceased to bo the same person. The murderer 
must no longer suffer the punishment of his act, if by a for- 
tunate chance he has lost the recollection of it. 

To resume ; no doubt personality has, for its distinguish- 
ing sign, the will and the operations of consciousness and 
memory ; and if we never had either consciousness or 
memory of any operation and of any voluntary act, wo 
should never have the idea of our personal identity. But 
this idea once introduced by [occasion ofj consciousness 
and memory into the intelligence, subsists there independ- 
ently of the memory of the acts which occasioned it. No 
doubt that which attests and measures pei'sonality and the 
moral accountability of our actions, is the consciousness of 
the free will which produced them ; but when these actions 
arc once performed by us with consciousness and free will, 
though the recollection of them may have faded or van- 
ished quite away, yet the responsibility of them, as well as 
our personality, remains complete. It is not, then, con- 
sciousness and memory which coustitiito our personal iden- 
tity. Still more ; not only do theyjuil^iconstitute it, but 
personal identity itself is not even an object of conscious- 
ness and of memory. None of us has a consciousn^ of 
his own nature ; otherwise, the depths of existence would 
be easy to sound, and the mysteries of the souf would bo 
perfectly known. We should perceive the soul as wo per- 
ceive any phenomena of the consciousness, which we ap- 
prehend directly, sensation, volition, thinking. But such 
is not the fact. The personal existence, the self which we 
are, does not fall under the eyes of consciousness and 
memory ; and nothing does, but the operations by wliich 
this self is manifested. These operations are the proper 
objects of consciousness and memory ; personal identity u 
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aoonvictioW^f tfce reason. But none of these distinctions 
could find a in the theory of Locke, 'fhe pretension of 

this theory is to deduce all ideas from sensation and reflec- 
tion. But the idea of personal identity could not be made 
to come from sensation; it was necessary, therefore, to 
make it eomc from reflection, that Is, to make*it an object 
of memory and of consciousness, that is, again, to destroy 
the idea of personal essence, by confounding it with the 
phenomena which reveal it, and which, too, without it 
would be impossible. 

It only remains now to examine the theory of substance. 
Do not be disturbed by the idea of substance any more 
than by that of theinfinite. Infinity is an attribute of time 
and space : so the idea and the word substance is a gene- 
ralization from the fact which I have just been discussing. 
-♦Consciousness, with memory, attests to you an operation, 
or many successive operations, and at the same time reason 
Suggests Jihe belief of your own personal existence. Now 
your periJnal existence, the self which you are, and which 
reason reveals to you—what is it, relatively to the opera- 
tions which consciousness and memory attest to yon ? It 
is the 9uhjtct of these operations, of which the operations 
themselves are the characteristics, the signs, the attributes. 
These operationj^ro per|)etually changing and renewing ; 
they arc accidents. On the contrary, your personal exist- 
enocT subsists always the same ; amid the perpetual diver- 
sity of your acts, you are to-day the same that you were 
yesterday^ and that you will be to-morrow. Personal 
identity is the unity of your being, your self, as contradis- 
tinguished from the plurality of consciousness and memory. 
Now being, one and identical, contradistinguished from 
variable accidents, from transitory phenomena, is sub- 
stance. 

Here you have personal substance. And it is the same 
in relation to external substance, which I do not yet care 
to call material substance. The touch gives you the idea 
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of rcfdstance, of solid } the other senses giye-^^ the Idea 
of other qualities, primary or secondary. Bilt what! Is 
there nothing but these quali^s? While the senses give 
you solidity, color, figure, softness, hardness, eta, do you 
believe that these qualities are .merely in the air; or do 
you not bdfcive that they are. tne qualities of something 
really existing, and which because it really exists, is solid, 
hard, soft, of a certain color, figure, etf. f You would not 
have had the idea of this something, if the senses had' not 
first given you the idea of these qualities ; but you can 
have the of these qualities without the idea of this 
something existent. This is the univer^ belief which im- 
plies the distinction between qualities^d the subject of 
these qualities, between accidents and substance. 

Attributes, accidents, phenomena being, substance, 
subject ;'~the8c are the generalizations drawn frotn^tht 
two incontestable facts of my belief in my own personal 
existence, and my belief in the existence of .an 'external 
world. 

Now every thing which has been said of body and space, 
of succession and time, of the finito'iipd the infinite, of con- 
sciousness and personal identity, ^ this may be said of 
attribute and subject, of qualities and substance, of pheno- 
mena and being. When we inquire concerning the origin 
of the idea of phenomena, of quality, of attribute ; if the 
question be concerning an attribute of an external sub- 
stance, the idea is given by the senses ; if concerning an 
attribute of the mind, the idea is given by consciousness. 
But as to the substance itself, whether mateml or spiritual, 
it is not given either by sense or consciousness; it is a 
revelation of the reason in the exercise of sense and con- 
sciousness ; just as space and time, infinity and personal , 
identity, are revealed to us by the reason in the exercise 
of the sensibility, the consciousness and the memory. In 
fine, as body, succession, the finite, variety, logically in- 
volve the supposition of space, time, infinity, and unity; so 
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ii>ord^jgrf’qwHoii -and nature it is evident, that attribute 
and aoc^iit involve the supposition of subject and sub- 
stance. Bi^ltis not Ihss evident that in the order of the 
acquisition of bni ideas, [the chronological order], the 
idea of attribute and accident is the necessary condition 
of arriving at that of substance and subject ;^*^|aBt as in this 
same order, the idea of body, of succession, of nunjber, of 
variety, Ls the condition of the idea of space,. of time, of 
infinity, of identity.— This being established, it remains to 
see what place the idea of substance occupieain the system 
of Locke. ' 

I confess,” s^ he, B. I. Ch. IV. § 18,' “there is one 
idea xVlnch woulc® of general use for mankind to have, 
as it is of general tm, as if they had it : and this is the idea 
t>f substance, whicli wo neither have nor can have by sen- 
^ailhtioii or reflection,” Locke, then, systematiciilly denies 
^he idea of substance. Unquestionably many pjimg^s 
might be cited, in wliich he unconsciously admits it ; but 
6c openly repels it, in one place as of “little use in phi- 
losophy,” B. II. Oh. ^IL § 19;— in another as obscun': 
“ we have no clear^a of substance in ffeneraQ^ B. 11. 
Ch. XXIII. § 4. BuVtakc away from substance this char- 
acteristic of abstraction .and generality; restore it to 
reality; and then substance is sell’ or is body. What 
then ? can wo 8.ay that the idea is of little use in philoso- 
phy; th.at is, does the belief of my personal identity, and 
the belief of an e.vtornal world, play but an insignificant 
part in my understanding and in human life? Unques- 
tionably to the senses, as well as to consciousness, all sub- 
stance is obscure ; for no substance, m.aterial or spiritual, 
is in itself u ^)roper object of sense or of consciousness. 
. But to reason, W siiy again as before, it is not obscure. 
The ideti«-!of J^dbjrtapce is the proper object of re.ason, 
which hfUlfjlftiOWn objects, ,an<l reveals them to us A^ith 
as mooh^yidtiueo as consciousness and the senses attest 
their 
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Locke, however, every where repel^j^^j!^:<4|f sub- 
stance, and when he officially explains' Ko^^^g^ves it 
into a collection of simple ideas of'seD8|%)i^^‘'^ reflec- 
tion. B. IL Ch. XXIIL § 3, 4, 6 : ♦ Via. other idea 

of substances than what is fraqaed by a cblS^tioB of simple 
ideas,”, . It is by such'’ combinatihiM of sii^e 

ideftSi^and nothing else, that wo represent particular sorts 
of subattoices to ourselves.” § 37. “ Recapitulation, M 
our ideas of the several sorts of snbfttiiDoes, ace nothing but 
collections of simple ideas, with a suppoation of something' 
to which belong, and in whiclv they subsist ; though 
of this supposed something we have no clear distinct idea 
at all.” And he declares that we knajpl^otlung of matter 
hut the aggregate of its qualities, and "nothing of mind but 
the aggregate of its operations. Nothing can be more tru# 
tluin this in a certain respect. It is indubitable that w# 
know nothing of mind hut what its operations teach ilS " 
concerning it, and nothing of matter but what its qualities 
teach us of it ; just as we have already granted that yjp 
know nothing of time, save that which succession teaches 
us of it ; nor of space, save that wliiok^ody teaches ; nor of 
the infinite, save that which the finite teaches; nor of scH 
save that which consciousness teaches. Body is the sole 
incasiirc of space, sftcccasion of time, the finite of the in. . 
finite, the operations of consciousness of our identity ; and 
just 80, attributes and qualities are the only signs and the 
solo measures of substances, A^diother material or spiritual. 
But because we do not know any thing of one thing except 
what another thing teaches us concerning it, it does not 
follow that the former thing is the latter ; because it is 
only by the aggregate of its qualities that substance mani- 
fests itself, it ilocs not follow that substlfli^' iUelf is noth- 
ing but an aggregate of those qualities,’ that 
it does, involves a thousand oxlravaganco^'lfti^pirjiiogiHnis 
which have been put forth every where. It is^eyident that 
the aggregate of qualities into which liOckd reimives sub- 
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stande, is ’altogetber in^ossible without the suppostion 
of BubiiBnoe., Royer-CoUard has perfectly exposed the 
various aspects of this impossibility.* I shall bring for- 
ward but a single one. Among - all conditions which are 
requisite to the possibility of thk aggregat^ldok at one 
wl^h is clearly unquestiohable: it is that tlm‘ should be 
some person, some mind, to make this collection. Num- 
bers placed under each other do not make addition; 
arithmetic does not make itself alone, it demands an arith- 
metician. Now Locke, by denying substance, has de- 
stroyed the arithmetician nec^ry in order tq^make this 
addition. The human mind no longer exists, you are no 
longer a mind one fWid identical, capable of finding the 
stfjn of the different quantities of which the collection is to 
bb/composed; and there remains nothing but different 
^jliantities compelled to add themselves up, and to perceive 
^bmselves the relations which connect them together. 
But pass over this radical difficulty, and suppose that a 
cqflection is possible without some person, some mind, to 
make it. Suppose it made, and made by itself. What 
will it be? All that ^ mere collection can bo ; a class, a 
genus, an abstraction, that is to say, a word. Sec, then, 
to what you ultimately arrive. Without speaking of God 
is, however, the substance of substances, the being 
of beings— behold mind, behold matter, reduced to w'ords. 
The scholastic philosophy had converted many collections 
into substances, many general words into entities; but by 
a contrary extravagance, Locke has converted substance 
into a collection, and made all things to be words, and 
this, note it well, necessarily, and by the compulsion of 
lib system. Admitting none but ideas explicable by sen- 
sation or reflection, and being unable to explain the idea 
of substance either by the one or the other, he was neces- 
sarily led to deity it, to resolve it into qualities^ which are 

• Praqnmtt ^ the UdDuna of M. Royer-CoUard, published in Jouflfroy’s 
editkm of the Works of Reid, Vol. IV. p. 306. 
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easily attained by sensation or refleotioQ^ Henoe the sys> 
tcmaiic identification of substance and qq|iii|ih8, of being 
and phenomena, that is to say, the destruction of being, 
:uid consequently of beings. Nothing therefore easts as 
substance, i^her God, lior the world, neither you, nor 
myself Evij^thing resolves itself into phenomena, into 
abstractions, into words : and singular enough, it 4s the 
very fear of abstraction and of verbal entities, the ill-under- 
stood taste for reality, that carries Locke into an absolute 
nominalism which ends in absolute nihilism. 



ClAPTEB ir. 

or TBX IDEA or CAUSE. 

Qenenl remarks on the foregoing re8u]t8.-~Continuation of the ezami. 
nation of the Second Book of tho Essay on the Human Understanding. 
Of the idea of Cause.— Origin in sensation.— Refutation.— Origin in 
refleotion and the sentiment of the Will.— Distinction between the 
idea of Cause and the Principle of Causality.— That tlio principle 
of causality is inexplicable by the sentiment of will.— Of the true 
formation of tho principle of Causality. 

Thk first fault of Locke in respect to the ideas of Space, 
of Time, of the Infinite, of Personal Identity, and of Sub- 
stance, is a fault of method. Instead of investigating and 
ascertaining, at tho outset, by impartial observation, tho 
characteristics which these ideas actually display in tho 
human understanding, Locke begins with the exceedingly 
. obscure and difficult question concerning tho origin of 
those ideas. Tlien he resolves this que.stion in respect to 
those ideas, by his general system concerning the origin of 
ideas, which consists in admitting no idea that is not 
fonnetl by sensation, or by reflection. Now tho ideas of 
Space, of Time, of the Infinite, of Personal Identity, and 
of Substance, with the characteristics by which tliey are 
now undeniably marked, are inexplicable by sensation and 
reflection, and by consequence, incompatible with tho 
system of Locke. There remained, then, but one resource* 
^ 4o mutilate those ideas with their attributes, so as to re- 
duce them to tho measure of other ideas which really do 
oome from sensation or rofiection ; for example, the ideas 
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of body, of succession, ofnumber, of the direot^henomena 
of oonscioosness and^nemoiy, of the attiilii^ of ^O^tward 
objects and of our owii,attti]^e8» * ^ ^ 

But we believe we have i^oyfiL ihat theic i|Aer idea^ 
while they are indeed the ccu^taon necessfay occa- 
sion] of the aequisition of the former i^eas, are neve^e- 
less not the same os the foitner ; they are the ohrohological 
antecedent, but not the logical reason of them ; they pre- 
cede, but do not explain them. Thus facts distorted and 
confused, save the system of Locke; re-established; ^d 
distingn^ed ^th clearness, they overthrow it. 

These ob^rvations are equally and specially ^plmble 
to the theory of one of the most important ic^iu.the 
human understanding, the idea which figures most Ifjrgely 
ill human life, and in the books of philosophers ; 1 mean the 
idea of cause. It would have been wise in Locke to have 
begun by recognizing and describing this idea exactly as 
it now is, and as it is manifested by our actions and spedch. 
But far from this, Locke begins by investigating the origin 
of the idea of cause, and without hesitation refers it to 
sensation ; this will bo seen by the following passage : 

B. 11. Ch. XXVI. § 1.—-“ Of cause and effect, Whm 
thdr ideas goV' “ In the notice that our senses take of 
the constant vicissitude of things, we jaan not but obSeiwe 
that several particular, both qiudities and substances, begin 
to exist; and that they receive this their existence from 
the due application and operation of .some other being, 
From this observation we get our ideas of caw and 
That wliich produces any simple or complex idoite* we de- 
note by the general name, cause; and that which is pro- 
duced, Thus finding that in tliat substance which 
we call wax, fluidity, which is a simple idea tfiat was not 
in it before, is constantly produced by the application of a 
cerlnin degree of heat ; we call the simple idea of heat, in 
relation to fluidity in wax, the cause of it, and fluidity, tlie 

ell'ect. So also, finding that the substance wood, which is 
H 
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a certain coUection of simple ideas so called, by the appli 
cation of fire is tnmcd into another irobstance called ashes, 
that is, another complex idea, consisting of a collection of 
simple irfeas quite different from that complex idea which 
we caJl wood ; we consider lire, in relation to ashes, as the 
cansc, and ashes as the effect.” § 2 ; “ Having thus, from 
what our senses are able to discover in the operations of 
bodies on one another, got the notion of cause and 
effect. ...” 

This is positive. The idea of cause has its origin in sen- 
sation. Whether it is so, is the question for us to examine. 
And first of all, since the question is, whether sensation 
gives 1 ^ the idea of cause, wo must guard against taking 
for granted the thing in question. We must abstract sen- 
sation from every foreign element and interrogate that 
alone, in order to discern w'hat it can give relative to the 
idea of cause. 

I suppose myself then limited exclusively to sensation, 
and, I take the example of Locke, that of a piece of wax 
which mdts and j)asses into a liquid state by contact with 
fire. NoW what is there here, for the senses? There arc 
two phenomena, the wax and tlie fire, in contact with each 
other. Of this my senses inform me ; they inform, more- 
over, of a modification in the wax which was not there be- 
fore. A moment before, they showed me the wax in one 
state ; now they show mo it in a different state ; and this 
different state they show me at the same time that they 
show me, of immediately after they have shown me, the 
presence of another phenomen.a, namely, the fire ; or in 
otlior words, my senses show me the succession of one 
phenomenon to another. Do my senses show mo any 
thing more? I do not sec that they do, and Ixicke does 
not pretend that they do ; for according to him, the senses 
give us the idea of cause in the obsemtion of the con- 
stant vicissitude of things. Now the vicissitude of things 
. is clearly the succession of phenomena to each other. Let 
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this Buocession re^ippear sometimes, or frequently, or even 
constantly; you wOl' hrave a constant suc^^on; but 
whether constant and, perpetual, or limited to a very few 
cases, the nature of the succession is clearly not altered by 
the number. Succession is never any thing but succession. 
Thus the constant vicisdtude of things at the bottom 
resolves itself into their vicissitude, which is nothing but 
their succession. I agree with Locke that the senses give 
mo this succession ; and Locke docs not pretend that they 
ctive me any thing more. The only question between us, 
therefore, is. to ascertain whether the succession, rare or 
constant, of two phenomena, explains, exhausts the idea 
wliich we have of cause. 

Because a phenomenon succeeds another, and' succeeds 
it constantly, is the latter for that solo reason the cause ? 
Is that all the idea you form of cause ? When you say, 
when you think, that the fire is the cause of the fluidity of 
the wax, I put it to you, whether you merely understand 
that the phenomenon of fluidity succeeds the phenomenon 
of the contact of fire ? I put it to you whether you do 
not believe, whether the wliolo human race do not believe; 
tliat there is in the fire an unknown, something, a property 
which is not our concern here to determine, but to which 
you refer the production of the phenomenon oCthc fluidity 
in the wax. I put it to you, whether the conception of a 
phenomenon appearing after another phenomenon, is not 
one thing ; and the*(?onception of a certain property in a 
|)henomcnon which produces the modification attested by 
the senses in the phenomenon that follows, anoU\6r ljung. 

I will take an example often employed, and which ex- 
presses perfectly w’cll the difference between the relation 
of succession, and the relation of cause and effect, I will 
suppose that I wish at this moment to hear a melody, a 
succession of musical sounds, and scarcely is my desire ex- 
pressed when that succession of sounds is heard ft'om a 
neighboring apartment and strikes my ear. There is here 
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evidently nothing but a relation pf 8UcceB8io)i. Bat sap. 
pose tb^ 1 will to produce those soondS) and that 1 do 
produce them myself: do I in this ^ predicate nothings 
between my Tolition and the sounds, but the relation of 
succession, which I predicated in the former case between 
my desire and the accidental sounds? Besides the rela- 
tion of succession, do I not in this case ‘assume, between 
my will to produce the sounds and the sounds heard, 
another relation still, and one altogether different ? Is it 
not evident that in the last case, I believe not only that 
the first phenomenon, to wit, the will, preceded the second, 
to wit, the sounds ; but moreover, that the first phenome- 
non produced the second ; in short, that my will is the 
cause, and the sounds the effect? This is undeniable; it 
is undeniable, that, in certain crises, wc perceive between 
two phenomena only the relation of succession, and that 
in certain other cases, we predicate of them the relation 
of cause to the effect ; and that these two relations are 
not identical. The conviction of every one, and the uni- 
versal belief of the human race, leave no doubt on this 
subject. Our acts are not only phenomena which appear 
in a sequence to the operation of the will ; they are judged 
by us, and recognized by others, as the direct efiects of 
our will. From hence, moral imputation, judicial imputa- 
tion, and three, quarters of human life and conduct. If 
there is nothing but a relation of succession, between the 
action of the murderer and the death of his victim, then 
the universal belief and all civil life are without ground. 
For every civil action is founded upon the hypothesis, 
universally admitted, that man is a cause; just as the 
science of nature is also founded upon the hypothesis that 
external bodies arc causes, that is, have properties which 
m\ and do produce effects. From the fact, then, that the 
senses give us the succession of phenomena, their succes- 
sion more or less constant, it does not follow that they 
explain that connection of phenomena, far more intimate 
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anti profound, which wo call the relation of cause and 
effect ; and conseijuently they do not explain t^ielMigin of 
the idea of cause. As to the rest,. I refer you on this 
point to Hume, who has perfectly distinguished vicissitude, 
that is, succession, from causation, and completely demon- 
stmted that the latter can not come from sensatipn.* 

* See Hume's Essays on the Human JIfiderstanding, Essay tth.— 
[Hume’s philosophical genius was of a very superior order. Justice 
never done to it by his ootempomrica, nor has it since been done in 
the general estimation of the Engligh. In logical force, acuteness, and 
at the same time clearness and elegance of mind, he had few equals. 
II is philosophical ^epticism was the consistent result (tf principles at 
that time almost universally adopted. The difleronco between himself 
and his cotemporaries and opposers was only that ho was more acuto 
and consequent than they. In the first place, ho clearly and fully es- 
tablished tho essential difference of tlie notions of succession and causa- 
tion, notions which Locke had confounded for tho sake of his-systoni, and 
which every body continued to confound— 1, Hume showed that the 
conception of cause, and of the relation of cause and effect, could not bo 
resolved into, or explained by, tho notion of succession: they woro two 
distinct and different conceptiona 2. Ho proved, beyond contradiction, 
that Iho idea of cause and effect is not dorived from experience, either 
external or internal, from sensation or from reflection; but 3. Ho still 
continued to hold, and seems not to have suspected tho questionable- 
ness of| the grounding principle of Locke s system, that all our real 
knowledge must be derived from oxporicuco. Henco, 4i Ho ^ 
sistently led to deny tho truth, tho objective reality of the relation of 
cause and effect Ho thoVolbro explained it os a delusion of the ifttagina- 
tion, the result of association, and habit; ns a very usdftii'idoa, having 
a sid>j(ctm necscssity and re'ality (being held, that is by ils, as true), but 
having no ofijectiiw reality, no reality beyond our mind. 

Thus, Hume, for want of elucidation on the third point, remained a 
skeptic. His opponents, Beattie, Osw'ald, and IMestloy, were entirely 
unable to shed any light upon tho subject ; for they equally failed in 
perceiving tho point to which criticism should have been directed. 

But Ka.nt, struck with tho truth and profoundness of Hume’s analysis 
and discrimination of tho idea of suocesrion and cause, and the impossi- 
bility of deriving the latter from experience, was led directly to question 
the grounding principle of Locke's system, and thus to discern a way of 
avoiding the skeptical conclusion of Hume. Upon investigation, he 
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Enough has been shown to niin the theory of Locke con- 
*ceming'the origin of the idea of canse from sensation. 

But this is not all. Not only is there in the human mind 
the idea of cause ; not only do we believe ourselves to be 
the causes of our own acts, and that certain bodies are 
often the cause of the movement of certain other bodies ; 
but we judge in a general manner that no phenomenon 
whatever can begin to exist, whether in space or in time, 
without the phenomenon which begins to exist having its 
cause. There is here something more than an idea ; there 
is a principle ; and the principle is as incontrovertible as the 
idea. Imagine a movement, any change whatever, and 
the moment you conceive of this change, this movement, 
you can not help supposmg that it was made in virtue of 
some cause. It is not our concern now to inquire what 
this cause is, what its nature, or how it produced such a 
change ; the only question is, whether the human mind can 
conceive of a change, a movement, without conceiving that 
it is produced by virtue of a cause. Here is the founda- 
tion of human curiosity, which seeks for a cause for every 
phenomenon, and of the judicial action of society, which 
intervenes as soon as any phenomenon appears in which 
society is concerned. An assassination, a miirder, a theft, 
any phenomenon which falls within the scope of the law, 
bein^ given, an author of it is instantly presumed, a thief, 
a murderer, or an assassin, is presumed, and an inquisition 
is made ; nothing of which would be done, if it was not 
a decided impossibility for the human mind not to conceive 
of a cause wherever there is a phenomenon which begins to 

perotiivod that tho idea of 0.1080 and effect waa not the only one that is 
applied to oxperionco, with tho consciousness of its necessity, yet without 
being derived from oxporionco. Hence, the very first position of his 
Criti()U0 of Purt> Reason is, that wo are in passession of knowledge, >l 
priori; and ti>o first sentence of ins work contains tho annunciation of 
the important distinoUon, that although all our knowledge besgina with 
fixperienoe, yet it is not thoreforo all derived from exporienoe.— T b.J 
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exist. Observe, I do not say there is no effect without a 
cause, for evidently tliis is a frivolous^ proposition, of which 
one term involves the other, and expresses the same idea 
in a different manner. The word effect being relative to 
the word cause, to say that the effect supposes the cause is 
to say nothing but that the effect is an eftect. But 'we, do 
not make an identical and frivolous proposition,’ when we 
say that every phenomenon w'hich begins to exbt Necessa- 
rily has a cause. The two terms of this proposition ; com- 
mencing phenomenon, and cause, do not reciprocally 
contain each other ; they are not identical *, and yet the 
human mind puts a necessary connection between them. 
This is what'wo call the principle of causality. 

This principle is real, certain, undeniable. What now 
are its attributes? Firet, then, it is universal. Is there, I 
put it to you, a savage, a child, an old man, a well man, a 
hick man, an idiot even, provided he is not entirely one, 
who, in the case of a phenomenon beginning to exist, does 
not instantly suppose a cause of it ? True, indeed, if no 
phenomenon is given, if wo have not the idea of some 
change, wc do not suppose, we can not suppose, a cause ; 
for where neither term is known, what relation can be ap- 
preiiended ? But it is a fact that iu this case, a single terra 
being given, the supposition of the other and of their re- 
lation is involved, and that universally. There is not a 
single case in which we do not thus judge. 

Still more : not only do we thus decide in all cases, natu- 
rally and in the instinctive exercise of our understanding; 
hut to decide otherwise is impossible ; a phenomenon boigg 
given, endo.avor to suppose there is no cause of it. You 
can not. The principle, then, is not only universal ; it is 
also necessary. From whence I conclude it is not derived 
from the senses. For oven if it should be granted that 
the senses might give the universal, it is evident that they 
can not give the necessary ; for the senses give that which 
appears, or even that which is, just as it is or appears, 
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tills or that phenomenon, with this or that incidental char- 
acteristic: but it is repugnant to suppose that they can 
give that which ought to be, the reason of a phenomenon, 
still less its necessary reason. 

It is so iar from being true that the senses and the ex- 
ternal world give us the principle of causality, that were* it 
not for the intervention of this principle, the external 
world from which Locke derives it, would have for us no 
existence. Suppose that a phenomenon could begin to ap- 
pear in time or in space without your being necessarily led 
to suppose a cause ; when a phenomenon of sensation ap- 
peared under the eye of consciousness, not conceiving or 
supposing a cause tor this phenomenon, you would not 
seek for any tiling to which to refer it ; you would stop at 
the phenomenon itself, that is, at a simple phenomenon of 
consciousness, that is agam, at a modification of yourselves ; 
you would not go out of yourselves ; you would never at- 
tain the extonial world. For what is it that is necessary 
in order for you to attain the external world and suspect 
its existence ? It is necessary that, a sensation being given, 
you should be forced to ask youreelves, what is the cause 
of this new phenomenon, and also that under the twofold 
impossibility of referring it to yourself, that me which you 
are, and of not referring it to some cause, yon should be 
forced to refer it to a cause other than yourself, to a foreign 
cause, to an external cause. The idea of an external cause 
of our sensations, such is then the fundamental idea of a 
without, of outward objects, of bodies, and of the world. 
I do not say that the world, bodies, external objects, are 
nothing more than causes of certain sensations ; but I say 
that they aro first given us as causes of our sensations, un- 
der this condition, and by this title. Afterward, or, if you 
please, at the same time, we add to this property of objects 
other properties still. But it is upon this that all the 
others, which wo subsequently learn, are founded. Take 
away the principle of causaUty,.8ensation reveals to us only 
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lia relation to the mo which experiences it, without reveal- 
ing to 08 that which pfbduced it, the no^mo,. external ob- 
jects, the world. It is commonly said, and philosophers ^ 
even join with the mass in saying, that the senses discover 
tlie world to us. This is right, if it is meant merely to say, 
that without the senses, without some previous sensation, 
tlie principle of causality would lack the basis [the condi- 
tion, the occasion] for attaining external causes, so that we 
sliould i^ever conceive the world. But we completely de- 
ceive ourselves, if we understand that it is the senses 
themselves, directly and by their own force, without the 
intervention of the reason, or any foreign principle, whidi 
make us acquainted with the external world. To know in 
general, to know without regard to any particular object, 
is beyond the reach of the senses. It is the reason, and the 
reason alone, which knows, and which knows the world ; 
and it docs not know the world at first but in the character 
of a cause. It is for us, primarily, nothing but the cause 
of the sensitive phenomena which we can not refer to our- 
selves ; and >vc should not search for this cause, and conse- 
(picntly should not find it, it* our reason were not provided 
with the principle of causality, if W'o could suppose that^a 
phenomena might begin to appear on the theater of con- 
sciousness, of time or of space, without having a cause. 
The principle of causality, then, I am not afraid to declare 
it, is the lather of the external world ; while it is far from 
being posdble to deduce it from the world and m.ako it 
come from sensation. When we speak of external objects 
and of the world, without previously admitting the princi- 
ple of causality, either we know not what we affirm, or 
wo are guilty of a paralogism. 

The result of .all this is : that if the question be about 
the idea of cause, we can not find it in the succession of 
outward and sensible phenomena ; that succession is the 
condition of the conception of cause, its chronologic.al an- 
tecedent, but not its principle and its logical reason ; and 
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if the qflestion be, not merely about the idea of cause, but 
concerning the principle of causality, this principle still 
more escapes from every attempt to explain it by succes- 
sion and sensation. In the fii-st case, in regard to the idea 
of cause, Locke confounds the antecedent of an idea with 
the idea itself; and in the second case, in regard to the 
principle of causality, he derives from the phenomena of 
the outward world precisely the principle without which 
there would be for us no outward, no world. He takes for 
granted the very thing in question. lie no longer con- 
founds the antecedent with the consequent, but the con- 
sequent with the antecedent, the consequence with its 
pnnciple ; for the principle of causality is the necessary 
foundation of even the slightest knowledge of the outward 
world, of the feeblest suspicion of its existence ; and to 
explain tlio principle of causality by the spectacle of the 
world, which can be given only by the principle of causal- 
ity, is, as wc have said, to explain the pibiciple by the 
consequence. Now the idea of cause and the principle of 
causality, are undeniable facts in the human mind ; consc- 
<iuently the system of Locke, which obliges him to receive, 
in their stead, merely the idea of succession, of constant 
succession, does not account for facts, nor explain the 
human mind. 

Ihit is there nothing more in Locke on the great ques- 
tion of cause? lias Locke never assigned to the idea of 
cause another origin than sensation ? — You are not to ex- 
])cct from our philosopher perfect self-consistcncy. I have 
already told yon, and I shall have frequent occasion to 
repeat it, nothing is less consistent than Locke. Contra- 
dictions occur not only from book to book, in his Essay ; 
but from clia])tcrto chapter, and almost from paragraph to 
paragraph. I have already cited the positive passage 
(B. 11. Ch. XXV'I), in which Locke derives the idea of 
cause from sensation. Well now, let us turn over a few 
pages, and wo shall iind him forgetting both his funda- 
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mental assertion^ and the particular examples, all physical, 
produced to justify it ; and concluding, to the great aston- 
ishment of the attentive reader, that the idea of cause no 
longer comes from sensation solely, but from sensation, or 
from rrfUction, Cb. XXVI. § 2. . . . “ In which and all 
other cases, we may observe that the notion of caui and 
effect has its rise from sensation or reflection ; and t^^t this 
relation, how comprehensive soever, tenninates at last in 
them.” This “ or ” is nothing less than a new theory. 
Hitherto Locke had not said a word about reflection. It is 
an evident contradiction to the passage I have before cited. 
But is this contradiction thrown in here at hazard, and 
afterward abandoned and lost? Yes, in regard to the 
twenty-sixth chapter; in regard to the entire work, no. 
Read another chapter of the same second Book, Ch. 
XXL On Power, At the bottom, a chapter on power 
is a chapter on cause. For what is power, but tho power 
to produce something, that is, a cause?* To treat of 
1 ) 0 wer, then, is to treat of cause. Now what is the origin 
of the idea of power, according to Locke, in tho chapter 
expressly devoted to this inquiry? It is, ns in clihptcr 
twenty-sixth, at once sensation and reflection. 

B. II. Ch. XXL “ Of Power. § 1. Tfm idea how 
“ The mind being every day infor.aed, by tho senses, of 
the alteration of those simple ideas it observes -iit things 
u ithout, and taking notice how one comes to an end, and 
ceases to be, and another begins to exist which was not 
before; reflecting also on what passes within itsclfj and 
observing a constant change of its ideas, sometimes by the 
impression of outw'ard objects on the senses, and someViraes 
by the determination of its own choice ; and concluding, 
from what it has so constantly observed to have been, that 
the like changes w ill for the future be made in the same 
things by like agents, and by like ways ; considers in one 

♦ Tho famous Essay of Hume on cause is entitled, Of iht IdM of 
Power. 
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thing the possibility of luiving any of its simple i.loa, 
changed, aixl in another the jiossihility of making tl,,t 
I'liange; and so comes hy that id(‘a wliirli w,. ,.jij 
]ni\vei*” 

Ot'llicM* two origin^, I have demonstrated that tlie iii^, 
naijieh serisalMni, is not siiflieient to account for the idi'a ui 
laiisc, that is to say, of power. Jt remain**, then, to exain. 
ine the second oiigiii. Ihit this second origin, docsii ]ti, 
cede, or follow the til’s!? W'j* deiivc, acc<inling to I.ocki , 
tlie idea of cause, Loth from sensttioii, ami from retlectioii, 
l>nt from which of these do we deiivc it first ? It is one 
of the eminent meiitsof Locke, as I have before iiolnl, 
that lie has sliown on the i|ne'«tion coneeining time, tli.it 
the first siieeesMon wliieli leveals to iis tlie iile.'l of time, l^ 
not the siireesdoli ofevtelli.il events, hilt tlie ‘‘lici'es'.iwii tif 
om own tliiHiiihls. Mere Loeke ef{ii.illv sivs that it is 
lioiii the jiitt in.il and not limn the extmnal, in ielleeti<>ii 
and not m seiisit ion, th.it the idea of )iowei iNliist given. Ii 
isa iii.inilest eoiiti.idiitioiu I "i.iiit, w itli liis ollieial ciiaplu 
on e.iiise; hut it is. to the hmioi of l.oeketo have seen and 
estahlished, even in ( mitiadietion to himself, that it |s m 
lelleetlon. III the i oiiseimislK s., nf olll own o|ieiallo||s, the 
liist and ele.nesi ide.i ol i.iiise is ijiviii. 1 wish to eite 
tills |iass.iM,. mine; fn it evmeis a tme t.ileiit for ohserv.i- 
tioii, and a laie {isveholo<j^u ,i! sei.nilv. 

r» M. t'll \\l. ^ I. “ 7'/" 'A'0» ./ tilt <! ttj' ih‘tnu pniri r 

Ion/ f'l.tm It we w ill « tiiisidei it :itf ••lit iv i Iv , 

hodies hv oiii smsi‘s, di» Hot .illoid II' s,i ele.ii and dis|imt 
an ide I of active powei, ,is Wi* h.ive tiom lelh < tioii mi the 
opei.itiniis Ilf mil own iiiimls Toi all power lel.itiiiL; to 
aelimi aiitl theie heiii'; hut two suits nf ai tmii winiiot 
we li.ive anv nh i, nmielv, llimkiii': .md motion Id ii' 

H'lisiilei wlieiiei* we luive tin* ili-insi eh as ot tlte powi is 
whii'li pioilnee till se adioiis | ( )| (liinkiiiL'. hodv alfoii|s 

lis iioiih.i.il ail, i! |s mih lioiii idlulioii tint we ii.ive 
tint J Ndtliei Invi we timii hiidv aiiv idt .i of the he- 
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iiinnii.!! of motion. A body at rent affords w no idea of 
Mii\ ]»o\vi*r to move; and when it is set in motion it- 
M-ir. tliiit motion w riilher a pa'wion, than an action in it. 
I',. I wlicii tin* liall (ihcys the stroke of a Inliiard stick, it is 
i,..i jiti\ aclioii of the hall, hut hare passion ; also when hy 
iiii|iiiI-(' it sets another hail in motion that layinilsnay, 
It uiili communicates the motion it had reeeited from an- 
••lll(•^and hiM's in itself so iiineli as the other reeeived; 
wliirli ui\i‘s ns hut a \eiy oliMUire idea of an active |M)ner 
iiinMiu; in a hotly, while we observe il only to tiansfer, 
hut lint to |irodnce any motion. Fur it is hiiliiveryols 
seine iilea of power wliieli reaehes not tin* prodimtioii of 
tin :ution, hut the eoiitimiatnm of the passion. For so is 
iinitiiui. 111 a body ini]K‘lled hyaiiollier: the eontimiation 
ni the alli'Mlinii iii.ide in it fiiuii rest, to motion, lieiii^ little 
iiiKie :ni actmn, than the contiiinatioii of the alteration of 
Its tiL^iire h\ the sniie hhtw, is an :i( lion. The idea of the 
>•1 Minini<; of mntiiiii, we luveniiK fiom letleetioii on what 
]i(ssi‘s III oni'stUes, wlieir wi‘ find h\ evpeiieiice, that'' 
l•ne]\ by willmi; it, h.nelv h\ a thoni^hl of tln'iiiiml, we 
I ni mo\e the pait** of oni hlldle^ winch wcie hefoieat 
list. N> that It M'eiiis to liic, wc have lioiii the (ihM'iva- 
ti<>n ot the opei.ition of hodics li_\ unr .senses, hut a very 
iiiijH I ti el, ohscine idi .1 of a< tiv> jioni r, sinee ihev all'oid 
iis Hot :ni\ idea ot'piivvt I iii tin msi ivi s to heuiii any aetioii, 
eilliei niolnilj fi| tll••ll^llt " 

l.•|(ke .seems t<i li.ive lelt iihh < •! th.l 1 he ronliadicted 
liiiiisi It'; S(| lie aiMs “ l!iil il, liom the impulse , lioiiies aie 
1 1 i-.( t \i i| III ni.tke Hill- iiiMiii aii'ilhi r, any om thinks hi* has 
a ell ,11 iih.iof powei, il sii\i, :is )| tu my pin|iosi>, 

SI Ms itioii III m<> oiii «■! till se w.iys will leliy tile mmd emm s 
liy Its hii.i' only I ihn'i'dit it vvoiili while toennsjiler In le 
le. till' w.iy. uii'lini the iiiiini l|■l1il not lemveits nlea 
"1 .ntlM' |iiiWil I le.lM I llolil lellei tinli (III Its (iW II op( la- 
ti'iiis. thni II ihith tiiiiii any 1 \1>>inal sensation'' 

\«i\V tills poWU' ofaclloii, ot wliieli we h.ive tiom lellec- 
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lion that distinct idea which sensation alone could not givo 
Its, what is it ? It is that of the will, 

B. II. Ch. XXL §6. “This at least, I think evident, 
that we find in ourselves a power to begin or forbear, con- 
tinue or end several actions of ouf inmds, and motions of 
our bodies, barely by a thought or preference of the mind 
ordering, or as it were, commanding the doing or not 
doing such or such a particular action. This power whicli 
the mind has thus to order the consideration of any idea, 
or the forbearing to consider it ; or to prefer the motion 
(^^y part of the body to its rest, and vice versA in any 
/<|)hrt}cular instance, is that which wo call the wUl. Tlie 
'^tual exercise of that power, by directing any particular 
' '*ltotion, or its forbearance, is that wliich we call Avilling, or 
volition. The forbearance of that action, consequent to 
such order or command of the mind, is called voluntary / 
and whatsoever action is performed without such a thought 
of the mind is called involuntary.^' 

• Wo have here, then, the will considered as an active 
power, as a productive energy, and consequently as a 
cause. This is the germ of the beautiful theory of M. do 
Biran, conccniing the origin of the idea of cause. Accord- 
ing to M. do Biran, as .according to Locke, the idea of 
cause is not given us in the observation of external phe- 
nomena, which regarded solely by the senses, do not 
imanifest to us any causative energy, and appe.ar only as 
successive ; but it is given from within, in reflection, in the 
consciousness of our operations, an<l of the power which 
produces them, namely the will, I make an eftbrt to move 
my arm ; and I move it. Wlien we analyze attentively 
this phenomenon of effort, which M. do Bir.an considers .as 
tlm typo of the phenomemon of the will, we have the fol- 
lowing elements; 1, tlie consciousness of a voluntary .act; 
2, the consciousness of a motion })roduced : 3, a relation 
of the motion to the voluntary act. And what is this 
relation ? Evidently it is not a simple relation of succcs- 
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gion. Repeat in yourselves the phenomena of effort, and 
vou will find that you all with perfect conviction attribute 
the production of the motion of which you are conscious 
to a previous voluntary operation of which you are also 
conscious. For you,* tlie will is not merely a pure act, 
without efficiency; it is a productive energy, it is a 
cause. 

Still more. Tliis motion, of which you are conscious, 
which you all refer, as an effect, to the previous operation 
of the will, as the producing operation, the cause— do you, 

I ask, refer this motion to any other will than your oW? 
Do you, or could you, consider it as.the will of another, hi; > 
the will of your neighbor, of Alexander, or of C»sar, or**^ 
of any superior or foreign power ? Or, for you, is it not * 
your own ? Do you not alw^ays impute every voluntary 
act to yourselves ? It is not, in a word, from 4lje con- 
sciousness of your will, as your own, that you derive the 
idea of your personality, the idea of yourselves, The dis- 
tinguishing merit of M. do Biran is in having established 
tliat the will is the constituent characteristic of our per- 
sonality. lie has gone further— too far perhaps. As Locke 
confounded consciousness and memory with personality 
and identity of self, M. do Biran lias gone oven so fiir as 
to confound the will with personality itself. It is certainly 
the eminent characteristic of it; so that the idearof cause, 
which is given in the consciousness of the producing will, 
is for that reason given in the conf^cioiisness of our own 
personality, and that wc ourselves are the first cause of 
which w'e have any knowledge. 

In short, this cause, wdiich is ourselves, is implied in 
every fact of consciousness. The necessary condition of 
every jihenomcuon perceived by tlie consciousness, is that 
we pay attention to it. If wc do not bestow our attention, 
the plienomenon may perliaps still exist, but the conscious- 
ness not connecting itself with it, and not taking knowl- 
edge of it, it is for us a non-existence. Attention then is 
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the condition of every apperception of consciouanesa. Now 
attention, as I have more than once shown, is the will. 
The condition, then, of every phenomenon of consciousness, 
and of course of the first phenomenon, as of all others, is 
the will ; and as the will is a causative power, it follows 
that in the first iact of consciousness, and in order that 
this fact may take place, there must necessarily be the 
apperception of our personal causality in the will ; from 
whence it follows again that the idea of cause is the pri- 
mary idea ; that the apperception of the voluntary cause 
wWch wo ourselves are, is the first of all apperceptions ; and 
the condition of all the others. 

^ch is the theory to which M. do Biran has raised that 
of Locke.* I adopt it. I believe that it perfectly accounts 
for the origin of the idea of cause. But it remains to in- 
quire wlrcther the idea of cause springing from this origm 
and from the sentiment of voluntary and personal activity, 
suffices to explain the idea which all men have of external 
causes, and to explain the principle of causality. For 
Locke, who treats of the idea of cause, but never of the 
principle of causality, the problem did not even exist. 
M. de Biran, who scarcely proposes it, resolves it by far 
too rapidly, and arrives at once at a result, the only one 
permitted by Locke’s theory and by his own, but which 
sound psychology and sound logic can not accept, 

According to M. do Biran, after wo have derived the 
idea of cause from the soptimont of our own personal ac- 
tivity, in the phenomenon of effort, of which we are con- 
scious, wo transfer this idea outwardly ; we project it into 
the external world, by virtue of an operation which, with 
Royer-Collard, ho has called naturnl induHion.] Let us 

♦ Soe Lorouiiguiiro’s Ije^ons tie Philomphie, and also M. do Biran’s 
Examen des Le^na M. Lironiujuilre, Cli. S. pp. 140-152. 

f M. do Biran’s Kxamen, pp. 109-151; also M. do Biran’s Article, 
eotUled Leibnih, in the Jiiiyjranhie UnireracUe; also the Pragmanta 
ofM. Royor4k)llard in Jooffroy's Roid, Vols. III. IV. 
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understand. If by this, M. de Biran means merely that 
iKjfore knowing external causes of any kind, we first derive 
the idea of cause from ourselves, I grant it. But I deny 
that the knowledge which we have of external causes, and 
tlie idea which we form of them, is a transfer, a projection, 
an induction of ours. In fact this induction could not take 
place but under conditions which are in manifest eontra- 
diction with fiicts and with reason. I request here all your 
attention. 

According to Locke and to M. de Biran, it is reflection, 
consciousness, which gives us the fii*8t idea of cause. But 
what idea of cause does it give us? Note well that It 
gives us, not the idea of cause in the abstract, in gerili^r 
hut the idea of the me which wills, and which, by willm^ 
produces, and thereby is a cause. The idea of cause which 
consciousness gives us is, then, an idea altogether partic- 
ular, individual and determinate, since it is to us altogether 
personal. Every thing which wo know of cause by con- 
sciousness, is concentrated in personality. It is this per- 
sonality, and in this personality the will, and the will alone, 
and nothing more, which is the power, the cause, revealed 
in consciousness. Tliis being laid down, let us next see 
what arc the conditions of the induction of this cause. 
Induction is the supposition that in certain circumstances 
a certain phenomenon, a certain law, having been given 
us, the same phenomenon, the same law, will take place in 
analogous cases. Induction then implies: 1, analogous 
cases ; 2, a phenomenon, w’hich is to continue the same. 
Induction is the process of the mind which having hitherto 
observed a phenomenon only in certain cases, transfers this 
phenomenon— this phenomenon, obsen'e, and not another 
— to different cases, cases necessaiily diflerent, since they 
are only analogous and similar, and can not be absolutely 
identical. The peculiar character of induction then is pre- 
cisely in the contrast of the identity of the phenomenon or 
of tlic law, and of the diversity of the circumstances from 
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which it is first derived and tlicn transferred. If, then, the 
knowledge of external causes is only an induction fi om oiir 
om\ personal cause, it is in strictness our causality, the 
voluntary and free cause which oMTselves constitute, that 
should bo'transferrcd by induction into the external world ; 
that is to say, whenever any motion or change begins to 
appear in time or in space, there we must suppose, what ? 
a cause in general ? No ; for bear in mind that we are not 
possessed yet of the general idea of cause, we have only 
the idea of our own personal casuality. We can only si\\y 
pose what we already have, otherwise it would no longer 
be a proper and legitimate process of induction. We must 
suppose, then, not the abstract and general idea of cause, 
but tlic particular and determinate idea of the particular 
and determinate cause which we ourselves are. From 
whence it follows that it is our own casuality we should bo 
obliged to suppose wlierever a phenomenon begins to ap- 
pear ; that is to say, all the causes which wo subsequently 
conceive are and can be nothing but our own personality, 
the solo and only cause of all the effects, accidents or events 
which begin to appear. And bear in mind, that the belief 
in the external world and in external causes, is universal 
and necessary. All men have it ; all men can not but have 
it. If, then, induction explains our whole idea of external 
causes, this induction must bo univer.sal and necessary; it 
must be a universal and necessary fiict that we believe our- 
selves to be the cause of all the events, movements and 
changes which take place or c.an take jdace. 

Thus in strictness, the induction, the transfer of our own 
casuality without ourselves, is notliing less than the substi- 
tution of our own ])errtonal causality for all the causes of the 
world, the substitution of human liberty ll)r destniy and 
nature. 

M. do Biran would imdoubtedly resist this consequence 
as forced ; but there is one which he almost accepts. If 
extenial causes are nothing but an induction from our oum 
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causal power, and if, nevertheless, we are unwilling to al- 
low that they are our own, it must at least be conceded 
that they are like our own, conscious, free, animated, living. 
In fact, without pretending that this is our whole concep- 
tion of extenial causes, M. de Biran maintains that such 
is the conception whicli we form of them at first. And he 
gives in proof of it that children, and savages, who are but 
growii children, conceive of all external causes after the 
model of their own ; that hence the child is angry at the 
stone which hurt him, as if it had the intention of hurting 
him ; and the savage personifies and deifies the causes of 
natural phenomena. 

To this I reply: we are not to forget that the belief m 
the external world and in external causes is universal and 
necessary ; and that the fact whicli explams it ought itself 
to be universal and necessary ; if, therefore, our belief in 
tlie world and in extenial causes resolves itself into the 
assimilation of these causes to ours, this assimilation ought 
likewise to bo universal and necessary. Now at this point 
I have recourse to psychology ; I look to it to prove that 
all intellectual and moral beings conceive of external causes 
alter the fashion of their own as animated and conscious. 
I look to it to jirove that this opinion of children and of 
sa^ ages, is not only a frequent fact, but an luiiversal fact ; 
that there is not a child nor a savage who does not at first 
form this conception. And when it has proved that this 
liict is universjil, it must go further still ; it must prove also 
that the fact is not only universal, but that it is necessary. 
But the character of a necessary fact Ls, that it is not possi- 
ble it should not exist ; the necessity of an idea, of a law, 
implies the supremac^y of that idea, that law, throughout 
the whole extent of duration, as long as the human mind 
subsists. Now, even if I should grant that all children and 
all savages believe at first that external causes are animated, 
living, free, and personal ; this would not bo enough to 
establish it as a necessary fact; it would be requisite that 
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all men, without any distinction, should have this belief just 
as they all, without distinction, believe the principle of 
causality. But far from that, we now-a-days do not the 
least in the world admit such an pj^mon, and it is to our 
credit that we do not. That wlia$ir [by the theory in 
question] should bo a necessary thith, reproduced from 
age to age without exception or alteration, is for us just 
simply an extravagance which exists for a short period, and 
then passes away never to return. From the feet that this 
supposed induction has languished for a single day, from 
this alone, we are fbreed to conclude that it is not an uni- 
versal and necessary law of the human mind ; and of course 
it does not explain the universal and necessary belief in tlic 
existence of the world and of external causes. 

We all have a perfect conviction that the world exists, 
that there are external causes. Those causes wc believe to 
bo neither personal, nor intentional and voliuitary. Tins is 
the belief of the human race. It is the province of the 
philosopher to explain it, with destroying or ijnpairing it. 
But if this belief is universal and necessary, the judgment 
which 'includes it and which gives it, ought to liavc a 
principle which is itself universal and necessary ; and this 
principle is nothing else than the principle of causality, a 
principle now-a-days expressed by logic and grammar un- 
der this form; every phenomenon, every change, which 
begins to appear, has a cause. Take away this principle, 
and leave the mere consciousness of our personal causality, 
and never should wo have the least idea of external causes 
and of the world. In fact, take away the principle of cau- 
sality, and whenever a phenomenon appeared upon the 
theater of consciousness, of which we were not the cause, 
there would no longer bo a ground for our demanding a 
cause for the phenomenon. Wo should not seek for a 
cause. It would bo for us without cause. For observe ; 
that even in order to the induction wo have been speaking 
of; even in Order for us to fell into the absurdity of assign- 
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iiig to tbe seosadon as its cause either ours^vesi or some- 
tiling like ourselres, it is necessary to feel the need of 
assigning causes for every phenomenon j and in order to 
make t^ induction universal and necessary, this feeling 
of need must be universal and necessary ; in short, we must 
have the principle of causality. Thus, without the principle 
of causality, every phenomenon is for us as though it had 
no cause, so that we can not even attribute it to Sn eztrav* 
agant cause. But on the contrary, assume the principle 
of causality [as potentially existing in the mind,] and as 
soon as a phenomenon of sensation begins to appear on the 
theater of consciousness, at the same instant, the principle 
of causality [actually unfolded and put in exercise by the 
occasion of the phenomenon,] marks it with this character i 
that it can not but have a cause. Now, as consciousness 
attests that this cause is not ourselves, and yet it remains 
not less certain that it must have a cause, it follows th$tt 
there is a cause other than ourselves, and which is neither 
jicrsonal nor voluntary, and yet is a cause, that is to say, a 
cause simply efficient. Now this is precisely the idea 
which all men form of external causes. They bonrider 
them as capable of producing the motions which they refer 
to them, but not as intentional and personal causes.* The 
universal and necessary principle, of causality is the only 
princij)le which can give us such causes ; it is, then, the true 
and legitimate process of the human mind in the acquisition 
of the idea of the world and of external causes. 

Having now demonstrated that our belief in external 
causes is not an induction from the consciousness of. our 
own personal cause, but a legitimate application of the 
]>rinciple of causality, it remains to learn how wo pass from 
the consciousness of our own particular causality to the 
conception of the general principle of causality. 

♦ On tijo reality of natural causes as clHdont and not voluntary, mo 
f^ntnation of Hdd'i Ermay on Active Power. Course of (he Htetory of 
Philosophy, 1st Series, Vol. iv., j)p, 5i2~564. 
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I admit, I am decidedly of. the opinion, that the con- 
Bcbiwnegs of onr own propet caosality precedes any con- 
ception of the principle of causality, and of course precedes 
any application of this principle, any knowledge of external 
causality. In my judgment, the process by which, in the 
depths of the mind, the passage is made from the primary 
fiict of consciousness to the ulterior fact of the conception 
of the principle, is this. J wish to move my arm, and I 
move it. We have seen that this fact when analyzed, gives 
three elements: 1, consciousness of a volition which is my 
own, which is personal; 2, a motion produced; 3, and 
finally, a reference of this motion to my will, a relation 
which, as we have seen, is a relation of production, of cau- 
sation ; a relation, too, which I no more call in question, 
than I do either of the two other terms ; a relation which is 
given mo with the two terms, which is not given me with- 
out these two terms, and without which the two terms are 
not given ; so that the three terms are given in one single 
and even indivisible fivct, which fact is the consciousness 
of ray personal causality. 

Now what is the character of this fact ? It is charac- 
terized by being particular, individual, determinate, and for 
this very simple reason, that the fact is altogether personal. 
Tlu|i producing will is ray o\im, and of course it is a will 
particular and determinate. Again, it is characteristic of 
every thing particular and determinate, to be susceptible 
of the degrees of more or less. I myself, a voluntary cause, 
have at such a moment more or less energy, which makes 
the motion produced by mo have more or less force. But 
does the feeblest motion pertain any less, to me than the 
most energetic? Is there between the cause, myself, and 
the eftcct, motion, a less relation in the one case than in 
the other ? Not at all ; the two terms may vary, and do 
vary perpetually in intensity, but the relation does not 
vary. Still further : the two terras may not only vary, but 
they may be altogether others ; they may even not exist 
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at 1^. They are purely ac^dental; but the relation be- 
tween these two determinate, variable, and contingent 
terms, is itself neither variable nor contingent. It is uni- 
versal and necessary. The moment the consciousness seiaes 
these two terras, the reason seizes their relation, and by an 
immediate abstraction which nee^s not the support of a 
great number of similar facts, it disengages the invariable 
and necessary element of the feet, from its variable and 
contingent elements. Make the attempt to call the truth 
of this relation in question. You can not ; no human in* 
telligence can succeed in the attempt. Whence it follows, 
that this truth is an universal and necessary tnith. Rea^ 
son, then, is subjected to this truth ; it is under an impossi- 
bility of not supposing a cause, whenever the senses or the 
consciousness reveal any motion, any phenomenon. Now 
this impossibility, to which reason is subjected, of not 
supposing a cause for every phenomenon revealed in sense 
and consciousness, is what wo call the principle of caus- 
ality ; not, indeed, in its actual logical formula, but in its 
internal primitive energy. If it bo asked, how the uni- 
versal and the necessary arc found in the relative and the 
contingent, and may be perceived in them, I reply that 
along witli the will and the senses, there is also in us the 
faculty of the reason, and that it is developed simultane- 
ously with the former.* 

^Vhat has just been said of the principle of causality, 
may bo said of all the other principles. It is a fact which 
should not bo forgotten, though it very often is, that our 
judgments arc all at first particular and detenninatc, and 
that under this form of a particular and determinate judg- 

♦ On this delicate point, the formation of our actual conception of the 
unircrsal and necessary relation of cause and effect, and in general on 
the formation of rational principles, see first series, YoL 1. Course of 
1817, Program; and Vol. 11., Course of 1818, Program; and Lectures 
IL-IV. pp. 47-68, and Lecture XL p. 134. [The matter here referred 
to will be found in the Appendix to this volume.— T e.] 
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nmtt ^ nniYersal ahd necesssiy truths, all oniversal and 
Doeessary principles, make their first appeanmce. Thus the 
senses' attest to me the existence of a body, and at the 
instant 1 judge that this body Js in sp^, not in space in 
genend, not in pure space, but^ in a certain space ; it is a 
certain body ^hioh my i^nses attest, and it is in a certain 
Space that reason locates it. Then, when we reflect upon 
the relation between this particular body and this partic- 
ular spice, we find that the relation itself is not particular, 
but imiyefsal and necessary ; and when we attempt to con- 
ocive of a body without any space whatever, we find that we 
can not. So also it is in regard to time. When our con- 
sciousneas or our senses give us any succession of events or 
of thoughts, we instantly judge that this succession passes 
in a determinate time. Every thing in time and succes- 
sion such as they are primitively given us, is determinate ; 
it is such or such a particular succession, an hour, a day, a 
year, etc. But that which is not determinate and special, 
is the relation between this succession and this time. Wo 
may vary the two terms ; we may vary the succession, and 
the time which embraces the succession ; but the relation 
of succession to time does not vary.* Again it is in the 
same way that the principle of substance is given us. 
When a phenomenon takes place in my consciousness, it is 
a particulai* andidetcrminato phenomenon ; and accordingly 
I judge, that under this particular phenomenon, there is a 
being, an entity, which is the subject of it — not a being in 

• [For illustration: snppoao a handrod revolutions of awheel in a 
hundred minutes. T(m can then vary (Ae iKOo term (one hundred 
roTOlutlons, and one hundred minutes) in any way you please; for 
example, varying the second term, you can suppose the’ hundred rev- 
olutioas to take place in five or ten or a thousand minutes; or, va- 
rying the first term, you can suppose five revolutioDS, or ten, or a 
thousand, made in tlie hundred minutes; or, vaiying both terms, you 
oio suppose sixty revolutions in sixty seconds, etc. ; but tho r^ion o( 
this succession to titne^ to some time, is not variable.— Ta.] 
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the abstnot and gener^ bat actual and determinate, to 
wit, myaelf. All our pnmiUve judgments are personal wd 
determinate, and yet under the depthl^ of these pet^nal 
and determinate judgments, there are already relations, 
truths, principles, which are not personal and* determinate, 
although they do determine ,and individualize themselves 
in the determination and individuality of their terms. 

Such is the first form of the truths of geometry and 
arithmetic. Take, for example, two objects, and two more 
objects. Here all is determinate; the quantities to be 
added are concrete, not discrete. You judge that these 
two, and these two objects, make four objects. Now, what 
is to be noted in this judgment ? Here again,, as before, 
every thing is contingent and variable, excei|t the relation. 
You can vary the objects ; you can put pebbles m the place 
of these books, or hats in the place of the pebbles; and the 
relation will remain unchanged and invarmble. Still fur- 
ther: why do you judge that these two determinate ob- 
jects added to these two other determinate objects make 
four determinate objects? Reflect. It is in virtue of 
this truth, namely, that two and two make four. Now, 
this truth' of relation is altogether abstract and independ- 
ent of the nature of the two concrete terms, whatever they 
may be. It is then the abstract truth which leads you to 
pronounce that two concrete objects added^to two concrete 
objects, whetheV alike or dissimilar, mako'^four concrete 
objects. The abstract is given in the concrqtei the inva- 
riable and the necessary in the variable and contingent ; 
the reason in sensation and consciousness. The senses at- 
test the existence of concrete quantities and of „ bodies; 
consciousness attests the presence of a succession of 
thoughts and of all the phenomena which pertain to per- 
sonal identity. But at the same time, reason intervenes 
and pronounces that the relations of quantities in question 
are abstract, universal, and necessary. Reason pronounces 
that the relation of body to space is necessary ; that the 
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relation between success^ion and time is a necessary rela- 
tion ; that the relation between the phenomenal plurality 
formed by the thoughts in consciousness, and that sub- 
stance, one and identical which is the subject of them, is a 
necessary relation. Thus in the birth-place of intelligence, 
the action of the senses and of consciousness is blended 
with that of reason. The senses and consciousness give 
the j)henomena external and internal, the variable, the 
contingent; reason discovers the universal and necessary 
truths blended with the accidental and contingent truths 
which result directly from the apperception of the internal 
or external phenomena ; and these universal and necessary 
truths constitute universal and necessary principles. — Now 
it is with the principle of causality as witli other principles ; 
never would the human mind have conceived it in its uni- 
versality and its necessity, if first there had not been given 
us a particular fact of causation ; and this primitive partic- 
ular fact is that of our own proper and personal causality, 
manifested to the consciousness in an efibrt, in a voluntary 
act. But this does not suffice of itself wholly to explain 
the knowledge of external causes, because then wo should 
have to regard external causes as only an induction from 
our own causality, tliat is to say, wo should have to resolve 
the faith of the human race, its necessary and universal 
faith, into an absurdity, and that a transient absurdity, 
which experience exposes, and which is now-ardays aban- 
doned. This explanation, then, is inadmissible. It is ne- 
cessary, thep, to conceive that in tlie contingent and par- 
ticular fact*-I will to move my arm, and I move it— there 
is a relation of the motion as an effect to the volition as a 
cause, which relation, disengaged from the two terms, Is 
seized immediately by the reason as a \miversal and ne- 
cessary truth. From hence the principle of causality; by 
which we can attain to external causes ; because the princi- 
ple is broader than the sphere of consciousness, and with 
it wo can judge universally and necessarily that every 
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phenomenon, whatever it he> has a cause. Thus armed, 
go to say, let’ a new phenomenon present itself and we 
refer it universally and necessarily to a cause ; and that 
cause not being ourselves, our consciousness bearing wit- 
ness, we do not any the less necessarily and universally 
judge that a cause exists ; we only judge that it is other 
than ourselves, that it is foreign, external ; and here, once 
more, is the idea of exlericTityy and the basis of our con- 
viction of the existence of external causes and of the 
world ; a conviction universal and necessary, because the 
principle of the judgment which gives us it, is itself uni- 
versal and necessary. 

Unquestionably, at the same time that we conceive of ex- 
ternal causes foreign to ourselves, other tlmn ourselves, not 
intentional, not voluntary, but pure causes, such as the ^ 
plication of the general ♦principle of causality affords — un- 
questionably it is true, that the child, the savage, the human 
race in its infoncy, sometimes, or even frequently, adds to 
tlus idea of exteriority and of cause purely efficient, the 
idea of a will, of a personality analogous to our o\vn. But 
hccausc this second fact sometimes accomj)anic8 the first, it 
does not follow that we are to confound it with the first. 
In order to apprehend the first as a universal and necessary 
fact, this other fact need not bo held universal and neces- 
sary. This I have demonstrated. To do*^o, results in 
errors and temporary superstitions in place of the perma- 
nent and inviolable truth engendered by the principle of 
causality. But yet the fact of this confusion is real ; tho 
errors which it involves, though local and temporary, are 
undeniable ; they must therefore' be explained. And tho 
explanation of them is very simple. As the principle of 
causality, though universal and necessary, is given us at 
first in the sequel of the consciousness of our own causal- 
ity, it retains in its first applications, the marks of its 
origin, and the belief in the, external world may, for a 
while, be accompanied with some assimilation, more or less 
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yagtte, of external caoBes to ourselves. Add here, as in all 
cases, .that H is the troth which serves as the basis of the 
error ; for this arbitrary and snperstitious personification of 
external causes takes for granted the existence of external 
causes, that is to say, an application of the principle of 
causality. Induction, then, misleads the principle of caus- 
ality: but it does not constitute it. 

Thus it is that a sound psychology, determined never to 
abandon the natural conceptions of the human mbd, 
gradually ascends to their true origin ; while the systematic 
psychology of Locke, plunging into the question of the 
origin of our ideas and principles, before having deter- 
mined with precision the characters with which they arc 
actually marked ; and not admitting any other origin than 
sensation or reflection, thinks to find the origin of the 
idea of cause in sensation, in the* simple spectacle of the 
external world ; then forced to abandon this insufficient 
origin, it goes from sensation to reflection. But this new 
origin, which can indeed give us the idea of a voluntary 
and personal cause, can give us nothing but that idea, and 
not the principle of causality ; and of course it can not ex- 
plain the origin of external purely efficient causes. If, 
however, wo determine to rest in this narrow and insuffi- 
cient origin, to what consequences are we driven ? We 
are obliged to confound two things: the necessary and 
universal result — that we conceive of causes external to 
oui-selves, with another fact purely accidental and transi- 
tory— that it happens to us sometimes to conceive of these 
causes as personal ; and thus we are, indeed, enabled to ex- 
plain the knowledge of external causes by a simple induc- 
tion from our owTi proper causality, and of course to 
explain the principle of causality by reflection or conscious- 
ness, that is, by one of the two assumed origins of all 
knowledge. But as has been already shown, the concep- 
tion of external causes as personal and endowed with 
oonsoioosness, is nothing but an error fonnd in the in- 
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£uicy of the hnman reason, and not a law of the reason, 
and by no means affords an explanation of the legitimate 
belief the universal and necessary belief of the human 
race. 

In concluding I should perhaps ask pardon for the length 
of this discussion ; but 1 owed it, imperfect as it still is, 
both to the importance of the subject, and to the memory 
of the great metaphysician whose very sagacity and pro- 
foundness led him astray in the path of Locke. Gifted 
with extraordinary psychological insight, M. do Biran pen- 
etrated so far into the intimacy of the fact of consciousness 
by which the first idea of cause is given, that he scarcely 
disengaged himself from that fact and that idea, and neg- 
lected too much the principle of causality ; thus confound- 
ing, as Locke had done, the antecedent of a principle with 
the principle itself ; or when he attempted to explain the 
principle of causality, he explained it by a noMiral induc- 
tion which transfers to the external world consciousness, 
the will, and all the peculiar attributes of his model; 
confounding in this way a particular, transient, and erro- 
neous application of the principle of causality, with the 
principle in itself, the true, universal and necessary princi- 
ple — that is to say, in fine, confounding by a single error, 
not only the antecedent with the consequent, but also the 
consequent with the antecedent. The theory of M. de 
Biran is the development of the theory of Locke. It re- 
produces that theory with more extent and profoundness, 
and exhausts at once both its merits and its defects. 


[Note. Bmoria Theory of Come and Effect,— -li will bo perceived 
that the discussion contained in the foregoing chapter, is a substantial 
refutation of the doctrine of Brown as exhibited in his Inquiry into the 
Relation of Cause and Effect Brown defines the relation to be one of 
immediate and invariable antecedence and consequence.” A cause 
with him is nothing more than “an immediate and inrariablo anteoed- 
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ent” This is only another form of resolving causation into snccession. 
In critically examining Brown’s theory, the epithets “ immediate and in, 
variable” may and should be thrown off. For Brown has no right to 
pro-assurae that tho only difference between causation and antecedence 
is a difference merely of degree, and not of kind. If tho ideas of ante- 
cedenoe and causation can be shown to be esstntiaUy different ; then no 
addition of the epithets " immediate and invariable” can change or ele- 
vate the idea of an antecedent into that of a cause. — The only proper 
question therefore is, whether antecedence and causation are at the bot- 
tom tho same idea. 

But this is a position contradicted by consciousness, by the usage of 
all languages, and by every thing to which tho decision of tho question 
can bo referred. The necessity and universality of the idea of cause 
prove the contrary of Brown’s position. They announce in tho notion 
of cause a higher than a merely empirical character ; they prove that 
tlio mind connects with tho phenomena of experience sometliiug not 
given by experience. It inu.st thcreforo bo regarded ns a law of the 
mind that wo should refer things, so far as they are successive phe- 
nomena of perception, to one another in such a manner as that tho one 
determines the other in resficct to its e.ssonco and existence. M. cause 
not merely precedes; it produces tho effect. Consequently wo' must 
suppose an objective connection — a real connection out of our minds— 
answering to tho subjective connection, or to the concatenation of phe- 
nomena in our minds. 

If now the question bo asked, how Brown carno to confound anteced- 
ence and causation, tho answer is not difflcult. It is undoubtedly tnie 
that tho i)ercoption of some “ antecedence” (some change or succession) 
is tho occasion and tho nocessarj'^ condition of tho mind forming tho 
notion of cause, or of tho evolution in tho mind of the principle of caus- 
ality; to wit, that every phenomenon has a cause. Still it is to bo 
noted that the perception of one ska^lo change is sufficient for tho devel- 
opment of this universiil and necessary conviction. Tho moment a 
change is perceived tho principle is developed and put in action, and 
with it the general notion of cau.se. Con.sequently Brown’s epithets 
“immcdiatoly and invariablo’’ have no validity and no relevancy in ex- 
plaining tho origin or nature of tho .simple idea of cause; but apply only 
to tho uitt' of the prineiplo of oausjUity in experience — to tho determina- 
tion of the e.auso of a phenomenon for which tho mind noces.sarily sup- 
poses a cause, c\cn upon tho first perception of it, and without any 
suocossivo ol>8ervations of “immediato and invariable antccodoncc.” A 
single oxporioucH) is sufficient to awaken tho principle of causality; 
which is thonceforward of universal and necessary application, by tho 
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mind, to all phenomena. But in the application of this principle to 
particular j>licnoraeno, the mind may err. vSovoral or many experienea 
niav l>o necessary, in order to determine what is (he precise cause of a 
given phenomenon. And hero it is that tlio consideration of the im- 
tnediateness and invariableness of a particular sequence comes in as the 
result of experience, as that which is phenomenal, and which deter- 
ininea us to the application of the idea of cause to the particular ante- 
c<Hlent in question. 

This distinction Brown has failed to perceive; indeed, he seems to 
have had no distinct idea of the principle of causality ; and every thing 
plausible and true in his analysis of tho notion of cause into that of 
" immediate and invariable antecedence,” applies merely to tho ulterior 
question, namely, what is tite particular cause in a given phenomenon, 
or to tlio application of the necessary idea of cause and tho principle of 
causality to particular phenomena. It seems, however, not once to 
have occurred to Brown, that without tho previous principle of causal- 
ity, potentially existing in tho mind, ready to develop jind apply itself 
to experience, there would be no ground or reason why the mind should 
bo curious to observe and seek this ” immediate and invariable anteced- 
ence;'’^ consequently it would never bo led to decide upon the particu- 
lar cause in a given sequence ; for merely to see successive phenomena, 
is not tho same thing as experimentally observing and deciding upon 
tho immodiate and invariable connection of particular phenomena.' 

It sliould be remembered, too, that tho “ immediate and invariable” 
antecedence into which Brown resolves tho idea of Cause, is not an 
!ib<*olute immediatoness and iovnriablencss — but relative merely to 
liuinau observation ; so that tho decisions which experience loads us to 
make in regard to tho particular causes of particular phenomena, how- 
ever satisfactory they may bo to, tho min 1, and however safe they may 
be for practical guidance of life, can never have tho absolute diaractor 
which belongs to tho general idea of cause, or rather to tho principle of 
causality. Wo perceive a particular instance of change, or of anteced- 
ence and consequence. Tho change, tho antccodonco and oonscquonco, 
is all that is phenomenal, all that appears ; but it is not all that we be- 
hove, Besides the antecalence w’liicli wo see, there is something else 
which wo do not sec but which wo believe, namely a cause. That there 
is a cause of that change, is for us. a necessary and absolute truth. 
Wliether that particul.ir antecedent is the cause of that particular con- 
sequence, may or may not bo believod, according os observation shall 
leatl us to decide ; but this belief does not express a necessary and ab- 
soluto truth ns in tho first case.— Tr.] 
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OP THE IDEA OP GOOD AM) EVIL. — OP SIMPLE AND COM- 
PLEX IDEAS.— OP TVOEDS. 

EzuminAtion of tho Second Book of the Essay on the Human Undcr- 
stadding continued.— Of the idea of Good and EviL — Refutation.— 
Conclusions of the Second Book. — Of the formation and of the mech- 
anism of ideas in tho understanding.— Of simple and complex ideas. 
— Of the activity and passivity of the mind in the acquisition of ideas. 
— The most general attributes of ideas. — Of the Association of ideas. 
—Examination of tho Third Book of tho Essay on the IJnderstwjding, 
concerning words. — Credit due to Locke. — Examinatioh ofthe follow- 
ing questions: 1. Do words derive their first origin from other words 
significant of sensible ideas?— 2. Is tho signification of words purely 
arbitrary ?— 3. Are general ideas nothing but words ?— Of Nominal- 
ism and Realism. — 4. Are words tho sole cause of error, and is all 
science only a well-constructed language ? — Examination of tho Third 
Book concluded. 

It is an undeniable fact, that when wc have done right 
or wrong, wlien we have obeyed the law of justice, or have 
broken it, we judge that we merit either reward or punish- 
ment. It is moreover a fikslthat we do indeed receive re- 
ward or punishment; 1, in tho approbation of conscience 
or in the bitteniess of remorse ; 2, in the esteem or blame 
of our fellow-men, who, themselves also moral beings, 
judge also of right and wrong ; and who punish and re- 
ward according to the nature of our actions, sometimes by 
the moral sentence of their esteem or blame, sometimes by 
physical rewards and punishments, which positive laws, the 
legitimate interpreters of the law of nature, hold ready for 
actions which are noble, or for faults and crimes ; 3, and 
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finally, if we raise our thoughts beyond this world, if we 
conceive of God as we ought, not only as the author of the 
physical world, but as the Father of the moral world, as 
the very substance of good and the moral law, we can not 
but conceive that God ought also to hold ready rewards 
and punishments for those who have fulfilled or broken the 
law. But suppose that there is neither good nor evil, 
neither justice nor injustice in itself; suppose there is no 
law: there can then be no such tiling as merit or de- 
merit in having broken or obeyed it; there is no place 
for reward or punishment ; there is no ground for peace of 
conscience, nor for the pmns of remorse; there is no 
ground for the approbation or the disapprobation of our 
fiiilow-raen, for their esteem or their contempt ; there is no 
ground for the punishments inflicted by society in this life, 
nor in the other, for those appointed by the Supreme Legis- 
lator, The idea of reward and punishment rests, then, upon 
that of merit or demerit, which rests upon that of law. 
Now what course does Locke take ? He deduces the idea 
of right and wrong, of the moral law, and all the rules of 
duty, from the fear and the hope of rewards and punish- 
ments, human or divine; that is to say (laying aside 
every other consideration, and going on the ground of 
scientific method), he grounds the principle upon conse- 
quence ; he confounds, not as before the antecedent with 
the consequent, but the consequent with the antecedent. 
And from whence comes this'fcnfnsion ? From that same 
source of all the confusion we have so many times signal- 
iz<'d, the premature inquiry after c.au8cs, before a sufficient 
study of clfects, the inquiry after the origin of the idea of 
riglit and wrong, before carefully collecting the attributes 
and all the attributes of this idea. Permit mo to dwell a 
niornent upon this important topic. 

First, then, the most superficial observation, provided jt 
be impartial, easily demonstrates, that in the human mind, 
in its present actual development, there is the idea of right 
9 * 
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and of yn-ong, altogether distinct the one from the other. 
It is a fact, that in the presence of certain actions, reason 
qualiKes them as good or bad, just or unjust, honest or dis. 
honest. Ami it is not merely in .the select circle of the 
enlightened, that reason puts forth this judgment : there 
is not a man, ignorant or instructed, civilized or savage, 
provi<led he be a rational and moral being, who does not 
pass the same judgment. As the principle of causality eriu 
and rectifies itself in its application without ceasing to ex- 
ist, so the distinction between right and wrong may be in- 
correctly applied, may vary in regard to particular objects, 
and may become clearer and more correct with time, with- 
out ceijsing to be with all men the same thing at the bot- 
tom. It is an universal conception of reason, and hence it 
is found in all languages, those products and faitldfel 
images of the mind. — Not only is this distinction univer- 
sal, but it is a necessary conception. In vain ddes the rea- 
son, after having once conceived it, attempt to deny it, or 
to call in question its truth. It can not. One can not at 
will regard tlie same action as just and unjust j these two 
ideas bailie every attempt to commute them, the Oifte for the 
other ; their objects may change, but never their nature.-— 
Htill fuither : reason can not conceive the distinction be- 
tween right and wTong, jgst and unjust, without instantly 
conceiving that the one (Htght to be done, and tlie other 
ought Hot to be done, l™conccption of right and wrong 
instantly gives that of doty^daw ; %\d as the one is univer- 
sal and necessary, the other is equally so. Now a law 
necessary for the reason in respect to action, is, for a 
ratu)ual but free agent, a simple obligation, but it is an ab- 
solute obligation. Duty obliges us, though without forcing 
us ; if we can violate it, we can not deny it ; and accord- 
ingly, even when the feebleness of the liberty and the as- 
cendency of p.^•^sion, make the action, as it w’cre, falsify tlic 
law\ yet reason, independent, asserts the violated law’ as an 
inviolable law’, and imposes it still with supremo authority 
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upon the wayward conduct as its impresoiiptible rule. The 
sentiment of reason, and of moral obligation whidi reason 
reveals and imposes, is moral cofl^ousness, or conscience 
proj>crly so called. 

Observe distinctly, however, with what it is that obligation 
has to do. It refers to right doing ; it bears upon no other 
point, but there it is absolute. It is, thett,^ independent of 
every foreign consideration ; it has nothing to do with the 
facilities or difficulties which its fulfillment may encounter, 
nor with the consequences it may entail, with pleasure or 
pain, that is, with happiness or misery, that is again, with 
any motive of utility whatever. For pleasure and pam, 
happiness and misery, arc nothing but objects of sensibility ; 
wliilc moral good, and moral obligation, are conceptions 
of the reason. Utility is but an accident, which may, or 
may not be ; duty is a principle. 

Now is not right doing always \i8eful to the agent and 
to others? Tllat is another question, to answer which, wo 
no longer appeal to reason, but to experience. And does 
experience always answer in the affirmative? Even if it 
does, and if the useful be always inseparable from the good, 
yet the good and the useful are none the loss distinot in 
thtnnselves ; and it is not on the ground of utility that vir- 
tue becomes obligatory, and t^iat. it obtains universal ven- 
eration and adraitation. It i^^nired ; therefore it^ not 
taken solely as useful^ fof is not the expression 

of interest.* * ^ 

* On the Moral Ffioiomenon of Aimiralum^ boo Sories I,, VoL IL, 
liCct XVII., p. 214, [Tho passage referred to is ns follows: 

“Admiration is a sentiment essentially disintorosted. Consider 
whether there is any interest in tho world that has tho power of awak- 
ening your admiration for any thing, or for any person. If your intorest 
prompts it, you can feign admiration; but you can not fool it A tyrant 
impending death may constrain you to seem to adpiro, but not in reality 
to admire. AfToction even does not determine admiration; wbtlo a trait 
of lieroism, oven in an enemy, commands it, and forces it fliom us in spito 
of ourselves."] 
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If the good were nothing but the usefbl, the edmiratioii 
which Tiiiue excites would always be In proportion to its 
utility. But such is ni^|t!lhe fact. The most useful virtuous 
afet can never be so much so as mjiny natural phenomena, 
which every where diffuse and maintain life. But who 
ever experiences for the sun, with its influence so benefi- 
cent, the sentiAent of admiration and respect which the 
most unproductive act of virtue inspires? It is because 
the sun is nothing but useful; while the virtuous act, 
whether pseful or not, is the fulfillment of a law to which 
the agent, whom w'e denominate virtuous and whom we 
admirCj is voluntarily conformed. We may derive advan- 
tage from an action without admii-ing it, as we may admire 
it without deriving advantage from it. The foundation^ 
admiration, then, is not the utility Avhich the admired % 
ject procures to others ; still less is it the utility the 
action to him who performs it. The virtuous action would 
otherwise be nothing but a luAcy calculad’on ; we might 
indeed congratulate the author, but we ^qbld not be 
tempted to admire him. Mankind demands of its heroes 
some other merit tlian that of a sagacious merchant ; and 
far from the utility of the agent and his personal interest 
b^ng the ground and the measure of admiration, it is a 
fact that otlier things being^qual, the phenomenon of ad- 
viairtv^on diminishes oriinMg in pjro[^ion to. the sacri- 
Which the virtuo^ijH|pfit8.* But if yon want a 

• On 3acrijk€f as ths of ApprohcAumy soo Series 

I., Vol IV., L«;ture XY., 

[The pn-ssage liero reforred to is in Cousin’s Leciures on the Ilutory of 
hhral Phitotiphy tn the Eighteenih Century, and in the volume devoted 
to the critical account of tho Scottish School. Lecture XV. is taken up 
with the moral and political theory of ITutchcson, whom Cousin rifrhtly 
calls tho tnie founder of Um Scottish School. Tho theory of Hutcheson 
ou virtue is: 1, llmt 4ho principlo of virtue is benevolonco; 2, that the 
constituent quality of a virtuous action is, that it serves the public good, 
la regard to tho first point, Cousin shows that this theory rests indeed 
on real (act, Ix'uevolenco ns a natural and disinterestoiJ sentiment; but 
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manifest proof thtt virtue is not founded upon the' personal 
interest of him who practices it, take the example 1 Imve 
given on another occasion, of a geo^ous man whose virtue 

that it conrupta this liu^ by exa^;erating it, and recognizing no other 
virtue than benevolence. Whereas, there are many other virtues which 
can not by any analysis be resolved Into benevolence ] and consequently 
benevolence is not the sole principle of virtue. Next, as to the con- 
stituent quality of a virtuous action, Cousin shows Uiat the theory ot 
Hutcheson on this point fSills to the ground along with his theory on the , 
first point; as benevolence is not tho sole object of moral approbation, 
and the sole foundation of virtue, so the essence of a virtuous action can 
not consist in its property of subserving tho general welfare. ^ 

But the particular pass^ to which reference is m'ade abow is a 
criticism on a statement of Hutcheson as to what the perfection^ vir« 
tne consists in, to the effect that a virtuous action is the product of two 

r rs, the benevolence and the ability of the agent ; and oonsequMitly 
the moral importance of an action is in a ratio compounded of the 
two ftMttors : 

“On which,” continues Cousin, “I propound for Hutcheson the fol- 
lowing problems 

“ Two m(i|^^avo given to an unfortunate person the same sum of 
money; they have the same fortune and the same benevolence: '^l^iat 
is the comparativo valuation of the moral importance of these two 
actions? 

It is evident by the terma of tho calculation before laid down, that the 
moral importance of the two actions is mathematically the Bamee> « 
Nothing more certain, it seems, j*t nothing more false* ' > 

In fact the caIculd||Dn has forg gjjm w^all item, to wit, thf^greqllSI^ 
or less sacrifice made' by'one efu|[|H|j|||^Dt. Both were equq%JBitill , 
and equally benevolent ; ffit young and handsome,''^ 

intended to uso that sum of mdfi^PgrStifying certain refined 
charming tastes which ho has notYeuodjDced without r^^t; the Other ' 
man, while equally benevolent and equally generous, had not at tbi^ 
time tho least uso for the sum ; ho has given it with tho anme heart, 
hut with far less sacrifice, while tho former, without feeling a more 
lively sontiineut of bcnevolonce, has liad to put a much greater force 
U])ou himsclC This greater or loss self-denial, this socrlflco more or loss - 
paiuful, does it go for nothing, 0 yo matbcmpticians, in tho moral, 
character of the action? You consider nothing but tho product, aqd 
you say; for society and the human race, the action is on both sides the 
same. You are also good enough to make account of the internal sen- 
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proves bis rum instead of being an advantage to him ; and 
to J)revent all idea of calculation, suppose a man who sacri- 
fices his life for the truth, who dies upon the scaffold, in 
the flower of liis .age, for the cause of justice. Here there 
is no future, no chance of advantage, at least in this world ; 
and of course no calculation, no possible self-interest. This 

timeot of beoovolence; that now is something; bat it is not enough; 
and the voice of the human race, the cry of conscience, proclaim, in 
spite of your calculus, that ono of these two actions is bettor than the 
other, because it baa cost more. It has not cost more money, it Js true, 
but it hft cost more efTort This effort, see there a new dhtum, which 
you have neglected, and which, introduced into your equation, deranges 
it a UHle ( 

Thus, two actions precisely alike [in form], performed with the sa^ 
ability and the same benovoleoco, have a different moral value, accordbln 
to the greater or less sacrifice or effort which they have cost: the<Iact 
is certain ; lioro is another which is not less so, and which disturbs the 
arithmetic of Hutcheson still more. 

A man with a certain ability and a certain benevolence does a certain 
amount of good ; another, with the same ability and a IHtte less benev- 
oloBOO, does a less amount of good, but with incomparably more effort, 
whether because ho is naturally less generous, much as ho may wisli to 
bo equally so, or whether because ho had been planning an altogether 
different employment of his money, more agreeable to his heart : what 
is the relative value of the two actions? To the eyes of Hutclieson’s 
arithmetic that has the most which contains the greater amount of 
good done to others. To tho> e^''of God and o^ conscience, the cou- 
tnpV is evident: the most vir^^jiMrsoQ is not he who has given the 
mosl, but ho who has given wiraH|no8t dIvotioD, the most sacrifice. 

Suppose that a man does to otWmen immense good, from the over- 
flowing, of a generous disposition, without any sacrifice, without having 
to struggle against any temptation, against any desire loss noble and 
less pure:- this wonderftil being is an angel upon earth, but ho is not 
a virtuous man. lie has received from heaven magnificent endow- 
ments ; but ho has not added to them this special possession which is 
not an endowment, but which must bo acquired by the sweat of his 
face, to wit, virtue. - 

^Sacrifice, struggle with one’s self, is therefore not only a now element 
which ought to bo introduced among the legitimate data of the problem 
respecting the moral importance of actions ; it is the first of all these 
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miin, if virta^ is nothing but utility, is a fool, and mankind 
who admire liim are delirious. This delirium is neverthe- 
less a &ct, an \mdcniable fact. It demonstrates, then, urn 
answerably, that in the human mind, such as it has pleased 
its author to make it, the idea of right and wrong, of virtue 
:uul vice, is one thing, and the idea of utility, of pleasure, 
:uid pain, of happiness and misery, is another thing.* 

data, it is the fundamontal and essential element which measures, and 
almost by itself alone constitutes moral importance. This moral import- 
ance is not thcroforo, as Hutcheson pretends, in the amount of good 
done, snd in a ratio compounded of the agent’s bonovolonce audibility. 
In fact, the ability of an agent, his talents, his fortune oven, do not 
belong to him: tlioy arc almost never his own achievement; they con- 
{nit.f^crcfoTt no merit which is properly his own. His benevolonco is 
stiHiless his own ; it is mstinctivo and involuntaiy ; its Uvolinoss is a 
grace of nature, and its feebleness is a defect rather than a vice. From 
wlicnco it follows that if there wero no other factors in goodness, then 
goodnoM m a result in wliich the will has no part, and consequently tho 
act wbieli produces it is w-itliout merit, that is to say, at bottom there 
IS no virtue, but a certain amount of advantage, which tho public re- 
ceives with groat pleasure, but without owing to thoir author any 
hcntimcnt which resembles moral approbation, ostoora and admiration.’^ 
-Tr.] 

♦ History of Modem Philosophy, Lecture VIIL, p. 197, and First 
Sorica, Vol. 1. Course of 1817, Lecttiro XVIII., p. 313, and Vol. II., 
Ix'cturo XXIII., p. 365. — [Tho first reference is to a discussion of' tho 
doctrine of Epicurus concerning virtue. Tho argument there give^ goes, 
however, upon the supposition that therp is no future life, To the ar- 
gument as hero given, it bo that on the hypothesis of a 

future life, the man who sacrifices his life on the scaffold for tho cause 
ef truth may make a very prudent calculation for bis best intoreat 
Cousin’s answer to this objection may bo found in tho passage included 
iu iho second reference ; whore he says that, if the hopes of another life 
bo ail milted as tho motive for the self-sacrifice in tho case supposed, that 
involves the admission also of the idea of merit and demerit as the found- 
ation of those hopes, and consequently of tho idea of right and wrong, 
of obligation, in short, of virtue as something different in essence from 
utility, as something absolute, that is to say, in fine, involves the sub- 
version of tho utilitarian theory. This is sufficient answer, if tho rewards 
and punishments of a fpturo life nocossarily imply a moral govommont. 
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1 have,i|onr shown the essential and metaphysical differ, 
ence of these ideas. It remains to show their relation. It 
k certain that the idea of virtue is distinct from that of 
happiness ; but I ask, if when you meet a virtuous man, a 
moral agent wlw, free to obey or not to obey a severe law, 
obeys it at the sacrifice of his dearest affections — ask if 
this man, this moral agent, besides the admiration which 
attaches to the act, does not inspire you with a sentiment 
of good-will which attaches to his person ? Is it not true 
that you arc disposed, if happiness were in your hands, to 
dispense it to this virtuous man ? Is it not true that he 
appears to you worthy to be happy, and that in respect to 
him, happiness does not appear to you solely as an arbi- 
trary idea, but a right? At the same time, when |jbe 
guilty man is rendered wretched, as the effect of his vklte, 
do we not judge that he deserves it? Do we not judge, 
in general, that it would bo unjust for vice to be happy 
and virtue miserable? This is evidently the common 
opinion of all men ; and this opinion is not only universal, 
it is also a necessary conception. In vain does reason 
endeavor to conceive vice as worthy of happiness ; it can 
not succeed in the attempt. It can not help demand- 
ing au intimate hai’mony between happiness and viituc. 

But if future rewards aud-puDishmeuts are attached to obeying or dis- 
obeying in this life the commands of an arbitrary omnipotent Ruler, the 
force of the objection is not remoyed; and faleys deOnition of virtue as 
consisting “in obedience to God for the sake of everlasting happiness,'' 
might hold good. But such a monstrous supposition can not be made. 
Uumou reason can not conceive of happiness as the supreme end either 
for God or for his rational creatures; it can not conceive of an arbitrary 
God, or a non-moral administration of the universe. As to the rest it is 
undeniable that though virtue is doubtless in tbo long run prudent, yet 
prudence is nut the essence of virtue, lie who obeys the law of duty 
merely fur the advautago he expects, does not obey it at all, except in 
mere form, and cun never gain reward of true virtue, that virtue which 
obeys the law of right because it is right, and therein gets, as only 
Uioroin it is |)oasiblo to got, its just roward.—TR.] 
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And in this, we are not sensitive beings who asfdre after 
happiness, nor sympathetio beings who desire it for our 
fellow-creatures ; we are rational and moral beings, who 
pass such a judgment in respect to others, as well as in re- 
spect to our^vea ; and when fiicts do not accord with otir 
judgments, we do not, on that account, reverse our judg- 
ments ; we maintain them invincibly, in spite of all &ct8 
at variance with them. In a word, the idea of merit and 
demerit is for the reason inseparable from that of the 
moral law fulfilled or violated.* 

Wherever virtue and vice receive their reward and pun- 
ishment, there, in our conceptions, is a state of moral order ; 
and where vice and virtue are without punishment and re- 
ward, or where they are equally treated, there, on the 
oti^r hand, is a state of disorder. « Rewards and punish- 
ments are different, accor JLg to the cases which it is not 
necessary hero to detennine and classUy with perfect pre- 
cision. Wlien vicious actions do not pass beyond the 
sphere of the person who commits them, we do not impose 
upon them any other punishment than blame or disesteem. 
Wc punish them by opinion. When they exceed that 
sphere, and affect the rights of others, then they fall under 
positive laws, and those laws penal. These two sorts of 

* [“ Not only do wo unceasingly aspi’e after happiness, as sensitive 
beings, but when we have done right, we judge, as intelligfeat and 
moral beings, that we are worthy of happiness. This is the necessaiy 
principle of merit and demerit — tho origin and foundation of all our 
ideas of reward and punishment — a principle perpetually confounded 
either with the desire of happiness, or with tho moral law. 

“ Hence tho question of the sovereign good — summum honum — never 
yet solved. A single solution has been sought for a complex question, 
from not comprehending the two principles capable of solving It. The 
Kpicurcan solution ; satisfaction tho desire for happiness. The Stoic 
solution : fulfillment of tho moral law. 

“ The true solution is in tho connection and harmony of virtue, and 
happiness as merited by it; for the two principles are not equivalent; 
virtue is tho antecedent It is not alone tho sole and sovereign good ; 
but it is tho chief good" Fragmena 
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punishmeEt, moral and material, have through all time and 
every where been inflicted upon vicious agents. Without 
any doubt it is useful to society to inflict disgrace upon the 
violator of moral order; without doubt it is useful to soci- 
ety to punish efiectually the individual who attacks the 
foundations of social order. This considemtion of utility 
is real ; it is weighty ; but I say that it is not the only one, 
it is not the first, it is^only accessory, and that the immedi- 
ate basis of all penalty is the idea of the essen^l merit and 
demerit of actions, the general idea of order, which impe- 
riously demands that the merit and demerit of actions, 
which is a law of reason and of order, should be realized in 
a society that pretends to be rational and well ordered. 
On this ground, and on this ground alone, of realizing 
law of reason and of order, theltwo powers of society, 
ion and government, appear fa?thful to their primary law. 
Then comes up utility, the irameduite utility of repressing 
evil, and the indirect utility of preventing it, by example, 
that is, by fear. But this consideration of the utility of 
punishment is not a sufficient basis for it. Suppose, in fiict, 
that there is nothing good or evil in itself, and conse- 
quently neither essential merit or demerit ; by what right, 
then, I ask, do you disgrace a man, or make him ascend 
the scaffold, or put him in irons for life, for the mere ad- 
vantage of others, wlmn the action of the man is neither 
good nor bad, and merits itself neither blame nor punish- 
ment? Suppose that it is not absolutely right, just in 
itself, to blame this man or to punish him, then the justice 
of inflimy and of glory, and of every species of reward and 
punishment arc at an end. Still further, I maintain that 
if punishment has no other ground than utility, then even 
its utility is destroyed ; for in order that a punishment may 
be useful, it is requisite ; 1, that he upon whom it is in- 
^ flicted, endowed as he is with the principle of merit and 
demerit, should regard luniself as justly punished, and 
accept his punishment with a suitable di8|x>silion ; 2, that 
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the spectators, equally endowed with the principle of merit 
anJ demerit, should regard the culprit as justly punished 
according to the measure of his crime, and should apply to 
themselves by anticipation the same justice in case of crime, 
aiul should be kept in harmony with the social order by 
the view of its legitimate penalties. Hence arises the util 
ity of examples of punishment whether moral or physical. — 
But take away its foundation in justice, and you destroy 
the utility of punishment; you excite indignation and ab- 
horrence, mstead of awakening penitence in the victim, or 
tcacliing a salutary lesson to the public. You array cour- 
age, sympathy, every tiling noble and elevated in human 
nature, on the side of the victim; you excite all energetic 
sjjmts against society and its artificial laws. Thus the 
utmty of punishment is itself groimded in its justice, in- 
htead of its justice being grounded in its utility. Punish- 
ment is the sanction of the law, and not its foundation. 
The idea of right and wrong is grounded only on itself, on 
reason which reveals it. It is the condition of the idea of 
merit and demerit, which is the condition of the idea of 
reward and punishment ; and this latter idea is to the two 
lormer, but especially to the idea of right and wrong, in 
the relation of the consequence to its principle,* 

♦ See First Scries, particulai^lj VoL IL; Part III., Loct. XVII., p. 218; 
Ixjct. XXI. and XXI L, p. 341. See also translation of Plato, Y®** HI, 
or^ment of the Gorgios. [We translate the passage which relates most 
<lircctly to this subject; it will be read with interest: 

“ Publicists still seek for the foundation of i)enaity. Some, who regard 
Ihcmselves as enlightened politicians, find in it the utility of punishment 
for those who witness it, who are doterrod from crime by its threatenings, 
and its preventive efficacy. This is indeed one of the effects of punish- 
ment, but not its foundation. — Others, through affectation of greater 
humanity, wish to consider the legitimacy of punishment as grounded 
wholly on its utility to him who endures it, by its corrective efficacy. 
Tliis, again, is certainly one of the possible effects of punishment, Jbut not 
its foundation; for in order that the punishment bo corrective, it is 
necessary that it should bo submitted to as just Wo are therefore 
always cbmpcilcd to return to the idea of justice. Justice is the true 
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Thifi relation which embraces all moral order, sabalsti 
bviolably, even when we pass beyond the sphere of thig 
life and of human society, to that of religion and of a world 
where God reigns supremef where destiny gives place to 
the pure action of Providence, where feet and right are 
the same thing. The idea of merit and demerit, transfer- 
red as it were beyond this world, is the basis of the con- 
ception of punishments and rewards in the future life. It 
is not in the caprice of a being superior to us in power, 
that we rest the legitimacy of the retributions of another 
life. Take away the justice of God, and his power, abso- 
lute as it is, would no longer appear to us a sufficient 
foundation for rewards and punishments. Take away his 
justice, and what remains ? A government, but nO |||ir ; 
and instead of the sublime realization of the idea of merit 
and demerit, the future life is nothing but the threat of a 
superior force against a feeble being, fated to sustain the 
part of a sufferer and a victim. — In heaven, then, as ujwn 

foundation of punishment ; personal and social utility is only a coosc- 
quenoo. It U an undeniable foot, that alter every wrong act, the unjust 
man thinks, and can not but think, that he is ill-doserving, that is, is 
worthy of punishment. In the intelligence, tlie idea of punishment cor- 
responds to that pf injustice': and when the injustice has been committed 
in the social sphere, the punishment ought to be indicted by society. 
Society can do it only because it ought. The right here has no other 
source than the duty to inflict — duty the most strict, the most evideoi 
and tho most sacred— without which this preteuded right would bo 
nothing but that of force, that is to say an atrocious injustice, even 
though it bo to the moral advantage of him who received it, and a salu- 
tary spectacle for tho people; which in fact could not then bo the case, 
for the punishment would then find no sympathy, no echo, neither in tho 
public consdonco, nor in that of the individual punished. Punishment 
hi not just hecauso it is useful, as a preventive or a corrective ; hut it is 
uscAil in either or both tho«» ways, because it is just This theory of 
punialhwent, by demonstrating the falseness, tho incomplete and exclu- 
sive character of the two theories which divide publicists, completes and 
explains them, and gives to both a center and Intimate basis.” Cousin's 
V6l HI., p. 16T-169 .— Til] 
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the earth, ia hearen much more than npon thh earth, the 
Bonction of law ia not the foundation of it ; reward and 
punishment are deduced from merit and demerit, from 
ri«rht and wrong ; the former do not constitute the latter. 

Let us now apply to this subject the distinctions we have 
before established. We have distinguished the logical or- 
Uer of ideas from the order of their acquisition. In the 
first case, one idea is the logical condition of another when 
it explains the other ; in the second case, one idea is the 
clii-onological condition of another, when it arises in the 
human mind before the other. Now I say in respect to 
the question before us, that the idea of justice, the idea of 
the moral law obeyed or broken, is: 1, the lo^cal condh 
ticK of the idea of merit or demerit, which without it is 
incomprehensible and inadmissible ; 2, the antecedent, the 
clironological condition of the acquisition of the idea of 
merit and demerit, which certainly never would have 
arisen in the mind, if previously it had not received the 
idea of justice and injustice, right and wrong, good and 
evil. Now, Locke, after having frequently confounded, 
as we have seen, the logical condition of an idea with its 
chronological condition, confounds at once in regard to 
this subject, both the logical jand chronological condition 
of an idea with the idea itselfj niid even with a conse- 
quence of that idea; for the idea of reward and punish- 
tnent is only a consequence of the idea of merit and demerit, 
which in its turn is only a consequence of the idea of right 
and wrong, which is the supreme principle, beyond which 
it is impossible to ascend. Locke reverses this order. 
Thus, instead of laying down first the idea of right and 
wrong, then that of merit and demerit, and then that of 
reward and punishment, it is the reward and punishment, 
that is to say, the pleasure and the pain that result from 
right and wrong, which, according to Locke, is the found- 
ation of moral good and evil, and of the moral rectitude 
of actions. 
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B. n. Ch. X2&yin. § 6 .* “C^ood and evil, «g hath been 
shown, B. n. Ch. XX. § 2, and Ch.XXI. § 42, are nothing 
but pleasure or pain^ or that which occasions, or procures 
pleasure -or pain to us. Moral good and evil, then, is only 
the conformity or disagreement of our voluntary actions to 
some law, whereby good or evil is draw on us by the will 
and power of the law-maker; which good and evil, pleasure 
or pain, attending Qjir observance or breach of the law, by 
the decree of the law-maker, is what we call reward and 
punishment.” 

Locke then distinguishes three laws or namely, 
the divine law, the civil law, and the law of '^4pinion, or 
reputation. 

Ibid, § V: “By the relation they bear to the first? of 
these, men judge whether their actions are sins or duties; 
by the second, whether they bo criminal or innocent ; and 
by the. third, whether they be virtues or vices.” 

Ibid^ § 8 : “ JJMne the rmamre of sin and duty. 
First, the divine law, whereby I mean that law which God 
has set to the actions of men, whether promulgated to 
them by the light of nature or the voice of revelation. 
That God has given a rule whereby men should govern 
themselves, I think there is nobody sO brutish as to deny. 
Ho has a right to do it ; we are his creatures; he has good- 
ness and wisdom to direct our actions to that which is best ; 
and ho has power to enforce it by rew’ards and punish* 
ments, of inlinitc wxnglit and duration in another life ; for 
nobody can take u^out of his hands. This is the only true 
touclistoue of moral rectitude, and by comparing them to 
this law, it is that men judge of the most considerable 
moral good or evil of their actions ; that is, whether as 
sins or duties, they arc like to procure them happiness or 
misery, from the hands of the Almighty.” 

Here, then, the punishments and rewards of a future life 
♦ are declared the solo touchstone, the solo measure of the 
rectitude of our actions. But suppose that the law which 
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God has given us were not just in itself, independently of 
the rewards and punishments attached to it ; the act which 
obeys or violates it would then be neither good nor bad in 
it self; and the divine will would^ then be seen in the 
strange aspect of at^jaching to a law indifferent in itself, 
anil in its fulfillment or violation, rewards the most alluring, 
and punishments the most dreadful. These promises and 
these threatenings, moreover, being addressed merely to 
the sensibility, which is the subject of pleasure and pain, 
and not to the reason or conscience, might excite in us fear 
or hope, but never the emotion of reverence, nor the senti- 
ment of dirty. And it is of no avail to say, as Locke has, 
that God has the right to do so, to establish, namely, such 
a law, though it is in itself indifferent, because we are his 
creatures ; for that is without meaning, unless it be that ho 
is the most powerful and we the weakest, and that would 
he to appeal to tho' right of the strongest. In general this 
theory tends to make God an arbitrary .king, to subtoute 
the Divine Will and Power in place of Divine Reason and 
Wisdom. It is a-Asetrine concerning God.fOr tho senses, 
and not for the reason ; made for slaves and brutes, not 
lor intelligent and free beings.* 

• 

♦ [In liis Introduction to Plato’s EtUJujphron, Cousin has tho follow- 
ing romarka upon tho Divine Govcrnmou> : 

“God being goodness, orTectitudo itself, tho very substance of moral 
^rder, it follows that all moral truths refer to him, as radii to a center, os 
mod ideations to tho subject which is tho ground of their ozistoneo and 
\\liich they manifest. So far therefore from being in contradiction, 
morality and religion arc intimately connected witli each other, both in 
tlio unity of their real principle and in that of tho human mind which 
simultaneously forma the Oonoeption of thorn. But when Anthlxipomor- 
ph wrn, degrading theology to the drama, makes of tho Eternal a God for 
the theater, tyrannical and passionate, who from tho height of bis om- 
nipotence arbitrarily decides what is right and what is wrong, it is then 
that philosophical criticism may and ought, in tho interest of moral 
truths, to take authority from the immediate obligation which chanic- 
terizes them, to establish them upon their own basis, foidopondoDlIy of 
every forcigu circumstance, independently even of their relation to their 
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wealth to the acticpil.of those who belong to it,. is anoth<ff 
pde to which me^e&r their actions, to judge whether 
they be crimin^.or no. 'rhis law i^ody overlooks; the 
rewards and punishments which enml|^ it bemg ready at 
hand, and soital^ to the power that makes it ; which is 
the force of the commonwealth, engaged to protect the 
lives, liberties, and |K}asessi 0 Qs of those who live according 
to its law^ and has power to take away life, liberty, or 
gcmds, £tom him who disobeys, which is the p^^hment of 
o&nses committed against this law.’’ 

Un^estionably society has this right ; this right is even 
a duty for it; but it is so only upon one oonditiouy.the 


primitive' eource. Such is the partioqiar pobt of view in which the 
Eutt^jj^ron is to h^ regarded. Socrates eagerly acknowledges that 
there is an esseiM harmony between morality and religitm, that every 
thing which b xig^Jb pleasing to him whom we are behooved to con> 
oeive ae the type and substance of etemal jpapo n. But be inquires 
why right, t^e.lnorallj good, is pleasing to G^fimd if it might not be 
otherwiso; if It' is not possible that wrobg, the morally evil, might he 
pleasing to hini? No. Why is it then that the good oan not but be 
pleasing to CPSd? It is, in the last analysis, solely because it is good; 
all other reasons that can be given always presuppose and return to 
this. It must therefore bo admitted that good is not such because it 
pleases God, but it pleases God because it is good ; and consequently it 
is not in religious doctrines that We ore to look for the primitive title of 
tho legitimacy of moral trutha These trutlis, like all others, legitimate 
themselves, and need no other authority than that of Reason which per* 
ceives and proclaims them. Reason is for itself its own sanction. This 
ooncog^ of the morally good, or to speak in the language of tho time 
of Sotfotes, ibis conception of the holy in Itself disengaged from the ex* 
temal iqrms in which it may be dothed, fiom tho drcumstances which 
accompany it, and even (h>m the necessary consequences which are de- 
rived from itrxand considered in regard to what is peculiar and absolute 
in it, in its immediate grandeur and beauty, is an example of an mxA 
b the^ystem of Plata*’ CkHUin'i Fktio, ArgumaU of tho Euihyphron, 
YoLh^Tyi,] 



fjonditibii namely, that the be 

just; hr suppose that the soi^ety be 

unjust, the violation of this law niijust, and 

then the punishment of an act n#)|i^^lttMluch tnm^^ 
an unjust law, is it^ injustioe; J repeat, tite 

previous fitness a»^stnes8 of the law, and! you destroy 
the fitness and justice of the punishment. Punishment 
loses all its character of morality, and retains only that 
mere physical force, which cannot, as Hobbes very. well 
perceived, be too absolute or too formidable ; einoo it can 
not subs^^hpr make itself regarded, except from the fear 
it inapireill. 

Jbid. § 10: ^^Philosophical law the mcamte <yf rnttm 
and vice. Thirdly, the law, of opinion or reputation. 
Virtue and vice are pretended and supposed every 
where to stand for aeij^ in their own nature right and 
wrong; and so far as really areuSe^ •applied, they are 
coincident with the divine law above:nien^$md. Hut yet 
whatever is pretended, tliis is visible, tl^t. these names, 
virtue and vice, ihj^c particular instance of their applica- 
tion, through the Several nations and societi^ of men in 
the world, dto constantly attiibuted onlylo*suCh actions, 
as in each country and society are in reputation or dis- 
credit, Nor is it to bo thought, strange that men every 
where should give the name of virtue to those actions, 
which among them are judged praiseworthy ; and call that 
r<V'e, which they account blamable ; since otherwise they 
would condemn themselves, if they should thmk any thing 
right, to which they allowed not commendation, and any 
tiling ^vrong, which they let pass without blames;^ Thus 
tlic measure of what is every where called and esteemed 
virtue and vice, is the approbation or dislike, praise or 
blame, which by a secret and tacit consent establishes itself* 
in the several societies, tribes and clubs of men in the 

* Scries I.,Vol IIL, Lecture IX — 
cal Principles of Hobbes. — Ta] 
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world j whereby several actions come to find credit or 
disgrace among lihem according to the judgment^ maxims, 
or fashions, of that place. For though men uniting to 
politic societies, have resigned up to the public, the dis. 
posing of all their force, so that the^ can not employ it 
against any fellow-mtfeen, miy further than the law of the 
country directs, yet they ret^n still the power of think- 
ing well or ill, approving or disapproving the actions of 
those whom they Bye among and converse with ; and by 
this approbation a^ dwbke, they establish among them- 
solves what they (^Ivirtue and vice.” 

Ibid. § 11 : “ That this is the common measi^ 'of virtue 
and vice, will appear to any one who considers, that 
though that passes for vice in one country which is counted 
virtue^ or at least not vice in another, yet every where 
virtue and praise, vice and blame go together.” 

Upon which point Locke refers to all pagan antiquity, 
which incited tQ virtue by the allurement of glory. lie 
even cites a passage of St. Paul, which ho forces aside from 
its natural sense, to get at the concluskjin, that there is no 
otlier measure of virtue than good or bad fame. Read also 
bis twelfth section, in which the “ enforcemi^ts” of this 
law are stated to bo “ commendation and discredit.” 

But you perceive that the same is true in regard to 
opinion, tho protended philosopliical law, as in regard to 
public puuishracnts luidcr the oiyil law, and in regard to 
the punislimcnts of another lilb under the divine law. 
Suppose that virtue is not virtue in itself, and that it is 
praise and approbation w'hich make it such, it is clear that 
morality is no longer any thing ; there is no longer a law ; 
there is nothing but arbitrary customs local and changing ; 
there is no longer any thing but fishiou and opinion. 
Now, cither opinion is nothing but a lying soimtl, or it is 
tho echo of the public conscience ; and then it is an eficct, 
and not a cau.se ; its legitimacy and its power reside in llie 
strength of the sentiment of right and wrong. But to 
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elevate the effect to the twBk of a oanse, establish right 
end wrong open opinion ,♦ is to destroy ri|^ and wrong ; 
it is to confound and vitiate virtue, by making fear its only 
sanction ; it is to make courtiers and tiot virtuous men. Pop- 
ular applause is one of the 8we^b€^.i^^^ ^ world, but 
only when it is the reflection of ohe’^)^ bonsdence, and 
not the price of complaisance J wheti: It is acquired by a 
series of actions truly virtoous, by Ooostanoy to one^s 
character, fidelity to one’s principles ani^,to one’s friends 
in the common service qf one’s "db'tmtry. Glory is the 
crown, ndt the foundation of virtue. ' Duty does not 
measure it^llf by reward. Without doubt it is easier to 
perform it on a conspicuous theater, and with the applause 
of the crowd ; but it is not at all lessened in the shade ; it 
docs not perish in ignominy ; there, as every where, it is 
one and the same, inviolable and obligatory. 

The conclusion to which we perpetu^y recur, is, that 
here likewise, Locke obviously takes the fionsequenco for 
the principle, the effect for the cause. And you will ob- 
8orvo that this confusion is a necessity of his system. This 
Kystem admits no idea that is not derived from reflection 
or from sensation. Keflection being here out of the ques- 
tion, it is to sensation that Locke has recourse ; and as 
sensation can not explain the i(i:*a which mankind have 
of good and evil, the object is to find .an idea more or less 
resembling it, which can come from sensation, and take 
tlie ])laco of the former. Now this idea is that of punish- 
ment and reward, which resolves itself into that of pleas- 
ure and pain, happiness and misery, or in general, into the 
idea of utility. This confusion, to repeat ouco more, was 
necessary to the system of Locke; and it saves it; but 
disjHd the confusion, re-establish the facts in their rehl value 
and true order, and the system of Locke is overthrown. 

♦ This is the Aindameotal error of SmitU’a Theory of (he Moral 8tnli- 
ments. 
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Let 08 see where we are. Locke has tried his system 
upon a number of particular ideas, to wit;. the idea of 
space, the idea of time, the idea of the infinite, of personal 
identity, of substance, of cause, of good and evil ; imposing 
upon Itself the taific of explaining all these ideas by scnsa< 
tion and by reflection. We have followed Locke upon all 
these points chosen by himself; and upon all these points, 
an attentive examination has demonstrated that not one 
of these ideas can be explained by sensation or reflection, 
except under the condition of entirely misconceiving the 
real characteristics with which these ideas are now marked 
in the understanding of all mankind, and of confounding, 
through the help of this misconception, these ideas with 
other ideas which are indeed more or less intimately united 
with them, but which are not the same ; which precede 
them, or which succeed them, but do not constitute them, 
as the ideas of body, of number, of the phenomena of con- 
sciousness and memory, of collection and totality, of re- 
ward and punishment, pleasure and pain. Now, without 
doubt sensation and reflection explain these latter ideas; 
but these are not the ideas which it is the problem to ex- 
plain ; and the system of Locke is therefore convicted of 
being unable to explain all the Ideas that are in the human 
mind. 

The theories which wo have brought forward and dis- 
cussed, occupy three fourths of the second book of Locke's 
Essay on the Human Understanding. Locke had then only 
to gather liis generalizations ; he had nothing more to do 
but to show how, the ideas which we have gone over and 
all similar ideas being furnished by sensation or by reflec- 
tion, the complete edifice of the human understanding may 
be erected on this basis. On our part, the most important 
portion of our task is accomplished. It was necessary to 
accompany the exposition of the principles of Locke’s sys- 
tem with a profoimd and thorough discussion. Now that 
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these principles are overthrown, we can proceed faster; it 
will be enough to give a rapid view of the last part of the 
second book, stating the piincipal positions, and elucidating 
them by a few reflections. . . - 

All those ideas which are derived immediately from these 
two sources, sensation and reflection, are by Locke denom- 
inated simple ideas. Simple ideas are the elements out of 
wliich we compose all other ideas. Compound or compkx 
ideas are those which we form subsequently by the combina- 
tion of simple and primitive ideas ; so that the whole devel- 
opment and action of the human mfhd is resolved into the 
acquisition, immediately from the senses, or from reflection, 
of a certain number of simple ideas, which Locke believes 
he has determined ; then the formation from these mate- 
rials of complex ideas by combination and association ; then 
again, the formation from these complex ideas of ideas still 
more complex than the former ; and thus on continually^ 
till wo have exhausted all the ideas in the human mind,* 
Tliere is one error which it is here necessary to expose — 
an error of idea, or a verbal error, whichever you please. 
It is not true that we begin by simple ideas, and then pro- 
ceed to complex ideas. On the contrary, Ave begin with 
complex ideas, and from them proceed to more simple; 
and ilie process of the mind in the acquisition of ideas is 
precisely the inverse of that Avhich Locke assigns. All our 
primary ideas are complex, and for the evident reason that 
all our faculties, or at least a great number of our faculties, 
enter into exercise at the same time ; and their simulta- 
neous action gives us at the same time a number of ideas 
hound and blended together, which form a whole. For 
example : the idea of the external Avorld which is given so 
early, is a very complex idea, containing a multitude of 
id(*as. Tlierc is the idea of the secondary qualities of ex- 
temal objects ; the idea of their primary qualities ; the idea 
of the pennanent reality of something to which you refer 
* Book ir. Chap. II. and Chap. XII 
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these qualities, that is of body, of matter ; there is also the 
idea of space containing body ; the idea of time in which 
its diiferent motions and changes are accomplished, etc. 
And do you believe that you have at first, and by itself, 
the idea of primary qualities, and of the secondary quali. 
ties; and then the idea of the subject of these qualities; 
then the idea of time ; and then the idea of space ? By no 
means. It is simultaneously, or almost simultaneously, that 
you acquire all these ideas. Moreover you do not have 
them without knowing that you have them. Now con- 
sciousness implies a certain degree of attention, that is, of 
will ; it implies also a belief in your own existence, in the 
real or substantial me or self^ which you are. In a word, 
you have at once an assemblage of ideas which are given 
you the one with the other ; and all your primitive ideas 
are conqdox. They are complex besides for another rea- 
son : because they are particular and concrete ; as I have 
shown in the preceding lecture. Then comes abstraction, 
which, employing itself upon those primitive data, complex, 
concrete, and particular, separates what nature had given 
you united and simultaneous, and considers by itself each 
of these parts of the whole. That part which is separated 
from the whole, that idea detached from the total picture 
of the primitive ideas, becomes an abstract and simple idea, 
until a more sagacious abstraction decomposes that sup- 
posed simple idea, and evolves from it many other ideas 
which it considers apart, abstracting one from the other ; 
until at last, from docom|)08ition to decomposition, abstrac- 
tion and analysis arrive at ideiis so simple that they are, 
dr appear to bo, no longer capable of being decomposed. 
The more simple an idea is, the more general it is ; the 
more abstract, the greater the extension it has. We begin 
with the concrete, and we go to the abstract ; we begin 
with the definite and particular, in order to arrive at the 
simple and the general. Tlie process of the mind, then, 
as I have smd, is altogether the reverse of that assigned 
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by Locke. I should, however, render tliis justice to the 
B(‘hool of Locke, that it has not permitted so important 
an error to remain in the analysis of the mind ; and that 
Condillac subsequently restored the true process. 

This has not been done, however, in regard to another 
opinion of Locke, blended with the former, namely, that 
the mind is passive in the acquisition of simple ideas, and 
active in that of complex ideas.* Without doubt the mind 
is more active, its activity is more easily appreliended, in 
forming general ideas by abstraction (for this is what we 
must understand by the complex ideas of Locke) ; but it is 
also active in the acquisition of particular ideas (the simply 
iileas of Locke), for in this there is still consciousness, and 
consciousness supposes attention, activity. The mind is 
always active when it thinks. It does not always think, as 
liOcke has well remarked ;t but whenever it docs think, 
and it certainly thinks in the acquisition .of particular 
itloas, it is active. Locke has too much diminished the ac- 
tivity of the mind ; and the school of Locke^ far from ex- 
tending it, has limited it still more. 

All our ideas arc now obtained, or supposed to be ol)- 
tainod ; their mechanism has been described. It remains 
only to investigate their most general charactcni. Locke 
has divided them into clear .md distinct ideas, and ideas 
obscure and confused,! real and chimerical, g complete and 
incomplete, II true and fiilsc.^ In the last chapter we find 
the rcinai'k since then so oflen reiterated, that in strictness 
all our ideas are true, and that error docs not respect the 
idea considered in itself; for even when you liave an idea 
of a thing which does not exist, as the idea of a centaur, 
of a chimera, it is not the less true that you have tbe idea 
which you have ; it is only that the idea wliiph you really 
liave, lacks a corresponding object, really existing in 

• B. 11. Ch. L § 25 ; Ch. XIL § 2. f B. 11. CL I. § 18, 19. 
t B. IT. Ch. XXIX. g Jbid. Ch. XXX 

I Ibid. CL XXXL ^ Ibid. Ch. XXXIL 
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nature ; but the idea in itself is not the less true. The 
error, then, respects not the idea, but the aflSrmation 
sometimes added to it, namely, that this idea has an object 
really existing in nature. You are not in an error, because 
you have the idea of a centaur ; but you are in an error 
when to this idea of a centaur you join the affirmation, 
that the object of such an idea exists. It is not the idea 
taken by itself, it is the judgment connected with it, which 
contains the error. The school of Locke has developed 
and put in clear light this judicious observation. 

The Second Book closes with an excellent chapter on the 
association of ideas.'*' Not only are ideas clear or obscure, 
distinct or confused, real or chimerical, complete or incom- 
plete, true or false; they have besides this undeniable 
peculiarity, that by occasion of one wo conceive another; 
that they recall and bring up each other. There are asso- 
ciations natufal, necessary, and rational; there arc also 
false, arbitrary, and vicious associations of ideas. Locke 
has clearly discerned and forcibly signalized the danger of 
the latter sort. He has shown by a multitude of examples 
how it frequently happens, that simply because we have 
seen two tilings by chance united, this purely accidental 
association subsists in the imagination and perverts the un- 
derstanding. This is the source of a multitude of errors ; 
not only of false ideas, but of false sentiments, of arbitrary 
antipathies and sympathies, which not unfrequently de- 
generate into folly. We find here in Locke the wisest 
counsels for the education of the soul and of the mind, on 
the art of breaking up in good season the false connections 
of ideas, and of restoring to their place those rational con- 
nections which are derived from the nature of ideas and of 
the human nynd. I regret but one thing ; it is that Locke 
did not push this analysis still further, that ho left still so 
much v^uenoss and indecision upon this important subject. 
It should not have been enough for him to lay it down 
♦ B. II. Ch. xxxra. 
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that there are asaociations trno, natural, and rational ; and 
assodationa false, accidental, and irrational; he should 
have shown in what consisted the true connections ; deter- 
mined the most important and the most ordinary of these 
legitimate coimcctions ; and attempted to ascend to the 
laws which govern them. A precise theory of these law's 
would have been an immense service done to philosophy ; 
for the laws of the association of ideas rest upon the laws 
of the understanding itself. In fine, when Locke passed to 
prverted associations, he should have showm what is the 
root of these associations, and what is the relation of false 
connections to the true. We see the human mind only in 
its extravagance, until we ascend to its source, the reason 
of that extravagance. Thus, for example, Locke incessant- 
ly recommends, and very justly, to break up in the minds 
of children, the ordinary association of specters with dark- 
ness. A more thorough analysis w^ould hav^ investigated 
the ground of this association of mysterious beings with 
night, darkness, or obscurity. The idea of phantoms or 
specters is never connected in the mind or in the imagina- 
tion with the idea of the sun or a brilliant light. Hero is 
certainly au extravagance of the mind, but it is an extrava- 
gance whicli has its ground, and it would be curious and 
useful to investigate it. Here is a false connection of ideas 
which analysis can completely explain only by referring it 
to another connection of ideas, natural and legitimate, bht 
perverted in a particular case. As to the rest, I repeat, 
this whole chapter shows the ingenious obsoiwer, and the 
true philosopher ; and wo shall see hereafter that the asso- 
ciation of ideas became, in the hands of liOcke’s school, a 
rich subject of experiment and of instructive results, a 
fruitful topic of favorite study, and in respect to which the 
followers of Locke have rendered unquestionable service 
to the human reason. 

Such is the exact and faithful analysis of the Second 
Ilook. Locke has marie all our ideas to be derived from 
10 ^ 
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sensation or from reflection ; he has exhibited the different 
general attributes by which they may be classed, and that 
most remarkable quality of them, which is at once ihc 
most useful or the most dangerous. Ideology, psychology, 
at least that of Locke, is achieved. 

It would now remain to pass to the applications of Idoo. 
logy, to the knowledge of objects and beings by the aid 
of ideas. This is tlie subject of the Fourth Book. ‘ But 
Locke, having clearly perceived what is the relation of 
words to ideas, and that words are a fruitful Source of 
errors for the understanding, has previously devoted an 
entire book, his third, to the discussion of the great ques- 
tion concerning signs and language. 

You know that this is again one of the favorite subjects 
of the school of Locke, and I cordially acknowledge that 
in regard to this question, togctlier witli that concerning 
the association of ideas, it has deserved best of philosophy. 
I acknowledge with great respect a multitude of sound, 
ingenious, and even original ideas, scattered through the 
whole of Locke’s Tliird Book. Locke has admirably per- 
ceived the hcccssary intervention of signs, of words, in the 
formation of abstract and general ideas; the influence of 
signs and words in definitions, and consequently in a con- 
siderable part of logic. He Iwas noticed and signalized the 
advantages of a good system of signs, the utility of a well 
constructed language ; the verbal disputes to which a de- 
fective language too frequently reduces philosophy. Upou 
all these points he has opened the route which his school 
Imve entered and pursued. If he has not gone very fjir, 
he still has the credit of opening the way ; if ho has suffered 
many profound observations to escape him which have been 
made by his successors, he has in rc(iuital avoided very 
many systematic errors into which they have fallen. 
Faithful still, however, to his method of inquiring more 
after the origin of things than their actual characters, 
Locke has not failed to investigate, though briefly, the 
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origin of words, of signs, of language. He has recognised 
tlmt the lAatcrials of language pre-exist in nature, in 
sounds, and in that of our organs which is fitted to form 
them ; but he perfectly comprehended that if there were 
nothing else but sounds, even atticulate sounds, there 
would indeed bcf the materials of signs, but there would 
yet be no signs. It is necessary that the understanding at- 
tach a sen^, a particular signification to the sound, in or- 
der that the sound should become a sign, the sign of an 
internal conception of the mind. “Parrots, and several 
other birds,” says Locke, B. III. Ch. I. § 1 and 2, “ will bo 
taught to make articulate sounds distinct enough, which 
yet by no means are capable of language. Besides artic- 
ulate sounds, therefore, it was further necessary that man 
should be able to use these sounds as signs of internal 
conceptions ; and to make them stand as marks for the 
ideas within his own mind.” From whence it follows, 

1, that the intelligence is not the product of language, but 
on the contrary, language is the product of intelKgenco ; 

2, that the greater part of words liaving, as Locke well re- 
marked, an arbitrary signification, not only arc languages 
the product of the intelligence, but they arc even iu groat 
part the product of the will ; while, in the system which 
has prevailed, both in the schCol of Locke and in a school 
altogether opposed to his, intelligence is made to come 
from language, in the latter, without much inquiring 
whence language comes, in the former, by making it come 
from the sensation and the sound, without suspecting that 
tluM’e is a gulf between the sound considered as a sound, 
and the sound considered as a sign, and that what makes 
it a sign is the power to comprcliend it, that is, the mind, 
tho intelligence. Hounds, and the organs which perceive 
and produce them, arc the conditions of language ; but it* 
principle is intelligence. Here at least, wo can give Locke 
the credit of not confounding the condition of a principle 
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with, the principle itself. His successors have not been as 
wise.* 

I will now proceed to take up several important points of 
the Third Book, which appear to mo doubtful or false. You 
will judge. 

1. Locke maintains (B. III. Ch. I. § 5), that “ words ulti- 
mately derive their origin from such [other wo^ds] as sig- 
nify sensible things,” that is to say, in the last.jmalysis all 
words have for their roots elementary words, Which are 
the signs of sensible ideas. In the first place, the absolute 
truth of this proposition may be denied. I will give you 
' two words, and will ask you to reduce them to their primi- 
tive W'ords expressive of sensible ideas. Take the word I 
or me. This word, at least in all languages with wliich I 
am accpiaintcd, is not susceptible of any reduction. It is 
undecomposablc and primitive. It expresses no sensible 
Idea ; it rc}>resents nothing but the meaning which the in- 
telligence attaches to it ; it is a pure sign, without relation 
to any sensible sign. The word being is in precisely tlie 
same case ; it is primitive and altogetlier intellectual. I 
know no language where the word being is expressed by a 
corresponding word representing a sensible idea. It is not 
tlien true, that all the roots of language are in the last 
analysis signs of sensible ideas. Furtlicr : even if it were 
true, and Jibsulutelyso, wliich is not the fact, let us see the 
only conclusion which could be justly drawn from it, Man 
is led at first by tho action of all his faculties out of him- 
self and toward tho external w’orld. The phenomena of 
the external world firet strike his notice ; these phenomena 
of coui’bo receive the first names j tho first signs are drawn 
from sensible objects ; and they are tinged in some sort 
jvith their colors. Then when man, subsequently, in falling 
back upon himself, apprehends more or less distinctly those 
intellectual phenomena, of which he had only confused 

♦ First Scries, Vol. Ill, TiOct IT., On Condillac, p. 94. and Loot III. p. 1 40. 
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glimpses; and when he wishes to express these new phe- 
nomena of the mind and of thought, analogy leads him to 
connect the signs he is seeking for, with those he already 
l>osse88e8 ; for analogy is the law of all langjrfage forming 
or developed. Hence the metaphors into which analysis 
resolves the greater part of the signs of the most abstract 
moi-al ideas. But it does not follow at all, that the mind 
of man h|S -hereby intended to mark the genesis of its 
ideas. Beeauso the signs of certain ideas are analogous to 
the signs of certain other ideas, the conclusion does indeed 
follow that the former were formed after the others, and 
u{>on the others ; but not that the ideas of all these signs 
are in themselves identical or analogous. It is, however, by 
these analogies, purely verbal, and which, I repeat it, do 
not explain all the phenomena of language, that the school 
of Locke, taking advantage of the relations of words 
to each other, and of the sensible characteristics of th% 
chief parts of their roots, has pretended, that all signs in 
the hist analysis are derived from sensible signs ; and what 
is more, that all ideas are equally derived from sensible 
ideas. Here is the foundation of the great work of Horne 
Took, who, in respect to grammar, has developed with a 
hardy fidelity the system already clearly indicated in the 
Essay on the Human Understanding (B. III. Ch. I. § i>), a 
system more or less in accordance with the necessary inter- 
vention of intelligence in the formation of language which 
Locke has himself set forth, and with the p(\wer of reflection 
as distinct from sensation in the acquisition of knowledge : 
“ It may also,” says Locke, “ lead us a little toward the 
original of all our notions and knowledge, if we remark 
how great a dependence our words have on common sensi- 
ble ideas ; and how those which are made use of to stand 
for actions and notions quite removed from sense, have 
their rise from thence, and from obvious sensible ideas are 
transferred to more .abstruse significations, and made to 
stand for things that come not under the cognizance of our 
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senses ; e, to imagine, apprehend, comprehend, adhere, 
conceive, instill, disgust, disturbance, tranquillity, etc., arc 
aU words taken from the operations of sensible things, and 
applied to cprtain modes of thinking. Spirit, in its pri- 
mary signification, is breath ; angel, a messenger ; I doubt 
not, but if we could trace them to their sources, we should 
find, in all languages, the names which stand for things 
that fall not imder the senses, to have had th^ first rise 
firom sensible ideas. By which we may give some kind of 
a guess, what kind of notions they were, and whence de- 
rived, which filled their minds who were the first beginners 
of languages ; and how nature, even in the naming of 
things, unawares suggested to men the originals and prin- 
ciples of all their knowledge . . . 

11. Another proposition of Locke : (B. III. Ch. III. § 8), 
“that the signification of words is perfectly arbitrary.”— I 
have already acknowledged that the greater part of words 
are arbitrary, and come not only from the intelligence, but 
from the will. I am thoroughly persuaded that the greater 
part of words arc conventional ; but the question is, 
whether they are all so ; the point to bo investigated is. 
whether there be absolutely not one root in language 
which carries of itself its own signification, which luas a 
natural meaning, which is the foundation of subsequent 
convention, instead of coming from that convention. This 
is a great question whidi Locke has cut short with a single 
word, and wliich all his school have regarded as definitive- 
ly settled ; not even agitating it. And certainly even if I 
should grant, what I can not grant Avithout qualification, 
that all words are arbitrary, I should except th<J laws of 
the relation of words to eacli other. Language is not a 
simple collection of w ords ; it is a system of manifold re- 
lations of words to each other. These various rel.ations are 
all referable to invariable rdations, which constitute tlio 
foundation of every language, its grammar, the common 
and identical part of all languages, that is to say, univei-sal 
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grammar, which has its necessary laws derived from the 
very nature of the human mind. NoW it is remarkable, 
that in the book on words, Locke has never tojache'd upon 
the relations of words, never upon syntax, dbf^the true 
foundation of language. There are a multitude of special 
reflections, and ingenious too, but no theory, no true 
grammar. It is by the school of Locke that the isolated 
remarks of their master have been formed into a gram- 
matical system, true or fiilse, which wo shall take up hero- 
allor. 

ni. We come now to another proposition of great im- 
poiiance. Locke declares expressly, that what is called 
gencAl and universal, is the work of the understanding, 
ami that the real essence is nothing else than the nominal 
essence. B. III. Ch. III. § 11 : '‘^general and imiversal 
belong not to the real existence of things ; but ar^ the tn- 
rtintions and creatures of the nnd^yrstanding^ made by it 
ll)r its own use, and concern only signs, whether words, or 
ideas.” You sec here tlie very foundation of nominalism. 
It is ini|)ortant to examine, though briefly, this proposition, 
'i;hieli has become in tlio school of Locke an unquestionable 
principle, a prejudice placed above gll discussion. 

I i)crccive a book, and anotlier book, and. another book 
still ; I neglect, by abstraction, their differences of position, 
of form, of size, of colpr ; I attend solely to their relations 
of resemblance which it is needless to enumerate, and I 
arrive by well-known processes, to the general idea of 
bo<)k ; and that g(!neral idea is expressed for me by the 
word, book. Now; what is there under this word? 
Neither more nor le.S8 than this: 1, the supposition that, 
between these different books placed under my eyes, be- 
‘‘ides the diflerenccs which distinguish them, there are also 
in them resemblances, common qualities, without which no 
generalization would be possible ; 2, the supposition that 
there is a mind capable of recognizing tlieso common 
qu.alitic8; and 3, the supposition that there are objects 
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really existing, real books, subjects of the common qnalitieg, 
The word book rofrcsents all this : different books existing 
in nature, qualities common to those different books, and 
a mind capable of uniting those common qualities and of 
raising them to their general idea. But independently of 
these different and real books, of their common qualities, 
and of the mind which conceives them, does the word book 
express, does it represent, any thing existing, which Ls 
neither such or such a book, but book in itself? No, cer- 
tainly not. The word book is, then, nothing but a word, 
a pure w'ord, which has no special type, no real object ex- 
isting in nature ; it is certain, then, that the general essence 
of book confounds itself* with its nominal essence, tHht the 
essence of book is nothing but a word ; and here I am al- 
tog^hcr on the side of Locke and of Nominalism. 

But are there not other general ideas ? Let us examine, 

I perceive a^jody, and at the same instant my mind can 
not but take for granted that the body is in a certain par- 
ticular space, which is the place of this particular body. 
I perceive another body, and my mind can not but believe 
that this other particular body is also in a particular space • 
and thus I arrive, and I arrive very soon, as you have be- 
fore seen, without need of passing throiigli a long scries 
of cx|)erimeuts, at the general idea of space. It remains to 
ascertain if tliis general idea of space is exactly the same 
as the general idea of book, that is, if the word space in 
itself signifies nothing more than the w'ord book. Lotus 
con.sult the human mind* and the truth of internal facts. -It 
is an unquestionable fact, that when you speak of book in 
general, you do not connect with the idea of book that of 
real existence. On the contrary, I ask if, when you speak 
of B]>ace in general, you do not add to this idea a belief in 
tlie reality of space ? I ask if it is with space as with 
book ; if you believe, for instance, that there are, without 
you, nothing but particular spaces, that there is not an 
universal space, capable of embiTicing all jmssible bodies, a 
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gpjice one and continuous, of which different particular spaces 
are nothing but arbitrary portions and measures? It is 
certain, that when you speak of space, you have the con- 
viction that out of yourself there is sometjiin^ which is 
space ; as alw when you speak of time, yoti’‘^e the con- 
viction that there is out of youi-self something which is 
time, although you know neither the nature of time nor of 
space. Different times and different spaces, are not the 
constituent elements of space and time ; time and space are 
iK)t solely for you the collection of different times and dif- 
ferent spaces ; but you believe that time and space are in 
tlieiuselves, that it is not two or three spaces, two or three 
ages, which constitute space and time ; for, every thing 
derived from experience, whether in respect to space or 
to time, is finite, and the characteristic of space and of 
time for you is to be infinite, without beginning^d with- 
out end : time resolves itself into eteniity, dnd space into 
immensity. In a word, an invincible bclief^in the reality 
of time and of space, is attached by you to the general 
idea of time and space. This is what the human mind be- 
lieves ; this is wluit consciousness attests. Hero the j)he- 
nomenon is precisely the reverse of that which I just 
before signalized ; and while the general idea of a book 
does not suppose iu the mind the conviction of the ex- 
istence of any thing which is book in itsoif ; hero on the 
eonti ary, to the general idea of time and of space, is united 
the invincible conviction of the reality of something which 
is space and time. Without doubt, the word space is a 
}»urc word, as well as that of book ; but the former word 
carries with it the supposition of something real in itself. 
Here is the root and ground of Uealism. 

Xominulisin thinks that general ideas are nothing but 
words ; realism, tliat general ideaa suppose something real. 

( )n lx)th sides there is equal trutli, and equal error. AVitli- 
out doubt, there are a great number of general ideas, which 
are purely collective, which represent nothing else than the 
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commqp qualities of objects, without implying any exist, 
ence [any general existence, any essence separate from 
those common qualities, and the particular objects in which 
they reside] ; and in this sense nominalism is in the right. 
But it is certain, also, that there are general ideas, wliich 
imply the supposition of the real existence of their object : 
realism rests upon this basis, which is undeniable. Now, 
observe the error of nominalism and of realism. The force 
of realism lies in general ideas which invincibly imply the 
external existence of their objects; these are, as you know, 
universal and necessary general ideas. It starts from 
thence; but into the circle of these superior ideas, it 
attracts and envelops ideas which are purely collective and 
relative, bom of abstraction and language. What it hail 
the .right to affirm of the former, it affirms also of the 
lattei\ Jt-^as right on one point; it \vould extend it to 
an absolute and exclusive right: that is its error. Nomin- 
alism, on its part, because it had demonstrated clearly that 
there are many general ideas which are only collective 
ideas, relative and of mere words, concluded from this that 
all general ideas are nothing but general ideas, collective 
and relative, mere signs. The one converted things into 
words, the other converted words into things. Both arc 
right in their starting-point ; both go astray in their con- 
clusion, througli their excessive and absolute pretensions. 
In general, the Sensual School is nominalist, and the Ideal 
School is realist; and both sides, as is always the case 
with the incomplete and exclusive, half right and half 
WTong,* 

IV. I conclude with pointing out another proposition 
or rather pretension of Locke, which it Is important to re- 
duce within just limits. Every where Locke attributes to 

• On Iho difference of general collective ideas and general neces^iary 
ideas, see First Series, VoL II. Lecture II.-IV. p. 45. On Nominalism^ 
Realimf and Ooncepiualism, see First Series, Vol. IV. Lecture XXL 
pp. 257-363; and Introduction to the unpublislied worics of Abelard. 
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words tlic greatest part of oup errors; and if you jpepound 
the master by his disciples, you wiU find in all the writers 
of the school of Locke, that all disputes are disputes about 
words; that science is nothing but a langu^e, and of 
course, a language well formed, is a science well con- 
Btriicted. I undertake to show the untruth of these ex- 
negerated assertions.* No doubt words have a great 
iutiuence ; no doubt they have a very large share in our 
errors, and we should endeavor to make language as per- 
fect as possible. Who denies it? But the question is, 
whether all error is derived jfrom language, and whether 
sciino) is merely a well formed language? No. The 
causes of error are very diverse; they are both more 
extended and more profoimd. Levity, presumption, in- 
dolence, precipitation, pride, thousands of moral^cfmses, 
intluencc our judgments. Tlie vices of language ^y oqp- 
nect themselves with these moral causes and aggravate 
them, but do not constitute them. If you look more 
closely, you will sec that the greater part of the disputes, 
which seem at first to be disputes about words, are at the 
bottom, disputes about things. Humanity is too serious 
ito be excited and often to shed its best blood for words. 
Wars do not turn on disputes about words ; and I say the 
same of other coiitlicts, theolo^cal and scientific contro- 
versies, whose depth and importance is altogether miscon- 
ceived, w'hen they arc resolved into pm*e logomachies. 
Certainly every science should seek for a well-cpnstructed 
language ; but it were to take the effect for the cause, to 

* '‘In order for this to be true it would be neoeesuy that not one 
thought could take place without tho aid of language, which is not the 
( oso. 1 will take but ono example among a thousand. Is it by help of tho 
word 7/wr, or of the word cxvfUtrux that I feel that I exist? Have I como 
from tho word to tho thing? Tho very supposition is absurd. Concioua- 
ness perceives its phenomena by its own power, and not by words ; 
words are a powerful help to it, but do not consUtnte It” First Series, 
Vol. III. Lecture I. p. 63. 
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8uppo8%that there are well established sciences, because 
there are well formed languages. The contrary is true; 
sciences have well formed languages, when they themselves 
are well formed. Mathematics has a veiy well constructed 
language. Why ? Because in mathematics the ideas have 
been perfectly determined ; the simplicity, strictness and 
precision of the ideas have produced strictness, precision 
and simplicity of signs. It is contradictory to suppose that 
. precise ideas express themselves in confused language ; and 
even if it were so for a while, in the infancy of a language, 
yet soon, the precision, strictness, and fixedness of the 
ideas would dispel the vagueness and obscurity of lan- 
guage. The excellence of the chemical and physical 
sciences comes obviously from well made experiments. 
Facts having been observed and described with fidelity, 
^pasoning could apply itself to these fiicts with certainty, 
and deduce from them legitimate consequences and a])i>li- 
cations. From hence arose, and from hence should arise, 
a good system of signs. Make the contrary supposition ; 
suppose the experiments badly made : then the more strict 
the reasoning founded upon these false data, the more 
errors it would deduce, and the more length and brcadtH 
it would give to the errora. Suppose that the theories 
resulting from these imperfect and vicious experiments 
should be represented by signs the most simple, the mo4 
analogous, the best determined ; of what impoitancc would 
the goodness of the signs be, while under this excellent 
language was concealed a chimera or an error? Take 
medicine. It is a complaint that it has made so little ad- 
vancement. What do you think should be done to bring 
it up from the regions of hypothesis, and elevate it to the 
rank of a science ? Do you believe that at the outset you 
could, by a language well constructed, reform physiology 
and medicine ? Or do you not believe that the true remedy 
is experiment, and along with experiment the strict em- 
ployment of reason ? A good system of signs will then 
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come of itself ; it could not come before, or it woqM come 
to no good purpose. It is the same with respect to philos- 
opliy. It inis been incessantly repeated, that the structure 
of the human mind is entire in that of language, and that 
philosophy would bo completed the day that a philoso- 
phical language should be achieved. And starting from 
this point, some have endeavored to arrange a certain 
philosophical language more or less clear, easy and ele- 
gant ; and they have believed that philosophy was com- 
pleted. But it was not: it was veryfiir from being so. 
This prejudice has even retarded its progress, by taking 
oft* the mind from expeiiment. Philosophical science, like 
every science of observation and of reasoning, lives by 
oliservations accurately made and deductions rigorously 
strict. It is there, and not elsewhere, we are to look fop 
all the future progress of philosophy. 
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OP knowledge: theory op representative ideas. 

Examination of the Fourth Book of the Essay on the Human Under- 
standing, on Knowledge. — ^That knowledge, according to Locke, 
depends : 1, upon Ideas; 2, upon Ideas, in so far as they are conformed 
to their objects.— That the conformity or non-conformity of ideas with 
their objects, as the foundation of truth or falsehood in regard to 
knowledge, is not with Locke merely a metaphor, but a real theory.— 
Examination of this theory of ideas : 1, in relation to the external 
world, to secondary q\ialitica, to primary qualities, to the suhsiratm 
of those qualitic.s, to space, to time, etc. ; 2, in relation to the spiritual 
world.— Appeal to Revelation.— Paralogism of Locke. 

Having fouiul all the ideas whicli are in the human 
understanding, tlieir origin, their genesis, their mechanism^ 
and cliaracters ; the signs also by which we e.YpiTss, cxliihit 
and unfold them ; — the ne.xt thing is to inquire what man 
docs witli these hlca.s, wh.at knowledge lie derives from 
them, wliat is tSbe extent of this knowledge, and Avliat its 
limits. This is Hie subject of the Fourth Hook of the Essay 
on the Human Understanding: it treats of Knowledge, 
tliat is, not merely of ideas taken in themselves, but in 
relation to their objects, in relation to essences; for knowl- 
edge reaches to that ; it attains to God, to bodies, and to 
ourselves. Now here at the outset a previous question 
comes up. Kiiou ledge e.vtends to beings: the fact is uii- 
(luestionable ; but how does this take place ? Starting from 
ideas which are within it, how' does the understanding ai- 
live at beings wliich are without it? What bridge is 
there, between the faculty of knowing, which is within u.s, 
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and the objects of knowledge "which are without us? 
AVheri wo shall have arrived on the other side, will 
tjtko counsel what course we ought to follow, and where 
ci\n go ; but first it is necessary to know how to make 
tlie juissage. Before entering upon ontology, we must 
know how to pass from psychology to ontology, what is 
the foundation, and the legitimate foundation of |mowI- 
edua*. It is this preliminary question which we shall first 
impose upon Locke. 

The fourth book of the Essay on the Human Under- 
stmiding begins by recognizing that all knowledge depends 
ujtou idesis: 

B. IV. Of Knowledge; Ch. I. Of Knowledge in gen- 
eral S 1 : “ J^iHCC the mind, in all its thoughts and rcason- 
inirs hatli no other immediate object but its own ideas, 
which it alone docs or can contemplate, it is evident that 
our knowledge is only converiAnt about them.’* 

But you have seen that Locke recognizes, and rightly, 
llial ideas in themselves considered arc always true. It is 
always true that we have the idea wdiich we have, which 
actually under the eye of consciousness. Bo this idea a 
ciiiinera, a centaur, yet we always have it, and in tliis re- 
'•pcct the idea can not bo fal8e,'it can not but be true; or 
ratluT, in stiactness, it is neithc” false nor true. Where, 
then, can error begin, and where does trutlycside ? Both 
the one and the other evidently reside, and can reside, 
niily in the supposition of the mind that the idea does, or 
d(t(‘.s not refer to an object, to such or such an object 
1 cally existing in nature. It is in this reference or relation, 
that truth or error lies for the human mind. If this rela- 
tion can be found and fiustened upon, human knowledge is 
possible ; if this relation can not bo apprehended, human 
knowledge is impossible. Now supposing that this relation 
i** j)UK',ible, what is it, and in what does it consist? On 
this [luint it is our Isusk to interrogate Locke with precision 
and severity ; for here should be the foundation of the 
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theory^f true and of the fjdse in regard to hqimQ 
lbowl5^e, that is, the foundation of the Fourth Book 
which we have to examine. 

Throughout the whole of the Fourth Book, as at tfe 
clo$e of the Second, Locke expressly declares that the true 
or ^e in ideas, about which all knowledge is conversant 
consbte in the aapposition of a relation between these ideas 
and their object ; and every where .also he expressly de- 
dares that this relation is and can be nothing but a rela- 
tion of agreement or disagreement. The idea, to which, 
properly speaking, neither truth nor error pertain, is con- 
formed to its object, or it is not conformed. If conformed, 
knowledge is not only possible, but it is true ; for it rests 
upon a true idea, an idea conformed to its object; if the 
idea is not conformed to its object, the idea is toe, and the 
knowledge derived from it is equally false. This in sub- 
stance is what we find fronf one end to the other of the 
Fourth Bpok of the Essay on the Human Understanding, 
concerning knowledge. The same idso we find at every 
step in the six last chapters of the Second Book, where 
Locke treats of true and false ideas. 

B. n. Ch. XXXII. § 4 : “ Whenever the mind refers any 
of its ideas to any thing extraneous to them, they are then 
capable to be called true or false. Because the mmd in 
such a refereii^cc makes a tacit supposition of their con- 
fomnty to that thing.” 

B. IV. Ch. IV. § 3 : “ It is evident, the mind knows not 
things immediately, but only by the intervention of the ideas 
it has of them. Our knowledge therefore is rca/, only so 
far as there is a conformity between our ideas and the re- 
ality of thiiigs,” 

^ These tw6 passages are poative ; they clearly reduce 
question of truth or falsehood in respect to knowledge 
tp that of the conformity or non-conformity of ideas w?th 
their objects. 

But tins neoessity of the conformity of an idea with its 
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objeetin order*to its truth, is it in Locke a real philosophi- 
oal theory, or is it merely a mode of speaking, simply a 
nietaphor, more or less happy? If it is a metaphor, I 
liquid ask what then is the theory couched under this 
metaphor, and in what place in Locke we are to find that 
theory once expressly declared? Nowhere do I findjmy 
thing but the metaphor itself If in the entire abseiice of 
any other theory, the two passages which I have just cited 
do not suffice to prove that the necessity of the conformity 
of an idea with, its object in order to constitute its truth, 
is not a metaphor, but an express theory, I could adduce 
here a multitude of other passages which leave no doubt 
in this respect. Thus when near the end of the Second 
Book, Locke treats of ideas as real or chimerical, as com- 
plete or incomplete, ho rests upon his theory of the con- 
formity or non-conformity of ideas with their ’objects. 

B. II. Ch. XXX. § 1 : “ Keal ideas cite co 7 ifortnaMe^ to 
their archetypes. First, real ideas, I mean such as hayp a 
foundation in nature ; such as have a oonformity with the 
red being and existence of things, or with their arohe- 
ty[jes. lihntastical or chimerical^ I call sueli as have no 
foundation in nature, nor have any conformity to that re- 
;ility of being to which they are tacitly referred as their, 
archetypes.” 

Now what is an adequate or inadequate Wea? An ad^'* 
qiiate idea sliould, according to Locke, be that which is 
eojfipletely conformed to its archetyjKj ; an inadequate idea, 
that which is conformed only in part. 

Ihid. Ch. XXXI. § 1 : “ Those I call adeguaUj which 
iKjrfectly represent those archetypes which tbo mind sui)- 
poscs them taken from, which it intends them, to stand for, 
and to which it refers them. JnadequeUe ideas are suqh, 
which arc but a partial or incomplete representation ^ 
those archetypes to which they are reffirred.^ 

Thus the theory of complete Or incomplete ideas rests 
upon the theory of real and chim^cai which also 
11 
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rests upon that of true or false ideas, and that eon^ 
altogether in the theory of the conformity of the idea to 
the object. This is a point of so much importance, that te 
take away all uncertainty, I wish to adduce a passage 
where Locke lays down the problem by itself, and the pre- 
cise form in which te lays it down, excludes all ambiguity 
in the solution which he gives : 

B. IV. Ch. IV. § 3 : “ But what shall be here the criterion? 
How shall the mind, when it perceives nothing but its own 
ideas, know that they agree with thmgs themselves? 
This, though it seems not to want difficulty, yet I think 
there be two sorts of ideas that we may be assured agree 
with things.” 

§ 4 : “ Simple ideas carry with them aU the conformity 
which is intended, or which our state requires ; for they 
represent things to us under those appearances which they 
are fitted to produce in us.” And further on : “ this con- 
formity between our simple ideas and the existence of 
things, is sufficient for real knowledge.” 

It is impossible to explain himself more expressly. It is 
not, then, a mere way of speaking, a metaphor thrown off 
in passing ; it is altogether a theory, a system. Let us ex- 
amine it seriously. 

^ See, then, by it, truth and cn*or, reality and chimera, re- 
vived into the representation or non-representation of the 
object by the idea, into confonnity or non-conformity of 
the idea to its object. There is knowledge upon this con- 
dition, and upon this alone, that the idea represents its 
object, is confoiined to it. But upon what condition docs 
an idea represent its object, and be conformed to it? 
Upon this condition, that the idea resemble its object, that 
the idea have to its object the relation of a copy to its 
original. Weigh the force of the words: the conformity 
of an idea to its object can signify nothing else but the re- 
semblance of that idea, taken as a copy, to its object, taken 
as the original. This is exactly what Locke expresses by 
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the word arcketifpes, which he uses to designate the objects 
of ideas. Now if the conformity of the idea to its object 
is nothing but the resemblance of the copy to its original, 
to its archetype, I say that in such a case, the idea is taken 
golely as an image. The idea must evidently be an image 
in order to resemble any thing, in order to represent any 
thing. See then the representative idea reduced to an 
image. Now look closely, and you will see that every 
image implies something material. Can an image of any 
thing immaterial be conceived? Every image is necessar 
riiv sensible and material, or it is nothing but a metaphor, 
a supimsition which we have put aside. Thus in the last 
analysis to say that there is knowledge where the idea is 
conformed to its object, and that no knowledge is possible 
hat upon this condition, is to pretend that there is no 
know'lcdge but upon the condition that the idea of a thing 
is the image of that thing, that is to say, its material imago. 
All knowledge, then, is involved in the following ques- 
tion : Have we in respect to beings ideas which represent 
them, w^hich resemble them, which are the images, and the 
material images of them ; or have wo not such images ? 
If we have, knowledge is possible ; if not, it is impossible. 
N\)w in point of fact, human knowledge embraces both 
the external ’world, and the soul, and God. If, then, knowl-^ 
»‘<lge of these objects is possible and real, it is only upon 
the condition just laid down, namely, that we have of these 
beings, ideas which are conformed to them, which represent 
them, which resemble them, which are images of them, 
ami once again, material images. Have we, then, or have 
we not idea-images, material images, of God, of the soul, 
ancl of the external world? This is the question. Let us 
first apply it to the external world. It is there, above all, 
that the theory of Locke would appear most admissible. 
Let us see what is the soundness and value of it even upon 
this ground. 

The idea of the external world is the idea of body. 
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Bodies are known to ns only by their qualities. Tli^ 
qualities are primary or secondary. By the secondary 
qualities of bodies is understood, you know, those wliich 
might not exist, and yet the body itself not cease to exist • 
for instance, the qualities of which we acquire the idea by 
the sense of smelling, of hearing, and of taste, by all the 
senses, in short, except unquestionaHy that of toucli, and 
perhaps also that of sight. The primary qualities of bodies 
are those which are given to us as the fundamental attri- 
butes of bodies, without which bodies could not for U 9 
exist. The eminently primary quality is solidity, which 
implies more or less extension, which directly implies form. 
We have the conviction that every body is solid, extended, 
has form. We are moreover convinced that bodies have 
the property of causing in us those particular modificatioiw 
which are called savor, soupd, odor, perhaps also the modi- 
ficatiou called color. Locke agrees to all this ; it is lie wlio 
chiefly contributed to extend the distinction between the 
primary and secondary qualities of bodies, which it is not 
our object to go any deeper into. Let us see how he cx- 
plmns the acquisition of ideas of the primary and of the 
secondary qualities : 

B. II. Ch. VIII. § 11 : “ How primary qualities product, 

. their ideas,'^ The next thing to be considered is, how 
' bodies produce ideas in us ; and that is manifestly by im- 
pulse, the only way which we can conceive bodies to ojh?- 
rate in.” 

§ 12. “If, then, external objects be not united to our 
minds, when they produce ideas therein, and yet we per- 
ceive these original qualities in such of them as singly fad 
under our senses, it is evident that some motion must be 
thence continued by our nerves or animal spirits, by some 
parts of our bodies to the brain or the seat of sensation, 
there to produce in our minds the particular ideas we have 
of them. And since the extension, figure, number, and 
motion of bodies of an observable bigness, may be perceived 
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$X i diatanoe by the sight, it is evident that some singly 
imperceptible bodies must come from them to the eyes, and 
thereby convey to the brain some motion, which produces 
these ideas which we have of them in us.'’ 

g 13. Bow secondary qualities produce their ideas,^* 
“ After the same manner that the ideas of these original 
qualities are produced in us, we may conceive that the 
ideas of secondary qualities are also produced, namely, by 
the operation of insensible particles on our senses. For it 
being manifest that there are bodies, and good store of 
bodies, each whereof are so small, that we can not by any 
of our senses discover either their bulk, figure, or motion, 
as is evident in the particles of the air and water, and 
others extremely smaller than those, perhaps as much 
smaller than the particles of air and water as the particles 
of air and water are smaller than peas or hailstones ; let us 
suppose at present that the difterent motions and figures, 
bulk and number of such particles, afi^ecting the several or- 
gans of our senses, produce in us those difierent sensations, 
which we have from the colors and smells of bodies; e. 
that a violet, by the impulse of such insensible particles 
of matter of peculiar figures and bulks, and in different 
degrees and modifications of their motions, causes the 
ideas of the blue color audsweit scent of that flower to be 
produced in our minds ; it being no more impossible to 
conceive that God should annex such ideas lo such motions, 
with which they have no similitude, than that ho should 
annex the idea of pain to the motion of a piece of steel 
dividing our flesh, with which that idea hath no resem- 
blance.” 

§ 14. “ What I have said concerning colors and smells, 
may be understood also of tastes, and sounds, and other 
the like sensible qualities < . . 

If you follow up this whole theory to its principle, so 
imperfectly discerned and unfolded by Locke, you will find 
that it rests in the last analysis upon the supposition that, 
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as bodies act upon each other only by contact, and conge, 
quently by impulsion, so in like manner the mind can not 
be brought into connection with corporeal things but upon 
the same condition, that there should be contact between 
the mind and body, and of course impulse of the one upon 
the other. Now in sensible ideas, which are involuntary, 
and in which, according to Locke, the mind is passive, the 
impulse ought to come from the body upon the mind, and 
not from the mind upon the body ; and the contact can not 
take place directly, but indirectly by means of particles. 
Thus the necessity of contact involves that of particles, 
which, emitted by bodies, obtain admittance by the organs 
into the brain, and there introduce into the mind what arc 
called sensible ideas. The whole theory starts from the 
necessity of contact, and in its result it comes out to inter- 
mediate particles and their action. These particles are, in 
other terms, the sensible species of the Peripatetic Scholar 
ticism, to which modem physics has done justice. There 
is at the present day no more talk about sonorous, visible, 
tangible species ; nor can there of course be any more ques- 
tion about their emission; nor consequently about the 
principle by which they were engendered, namely, the 
necessity of contact and impulse as the condition of ac- 
quiring sensible ideas. All this at the present day is only 
an obsolete hypothesis, which it would be superfluous to 
stop to refute. Supposing sensible ideas, however, to be 
thus formed, once obtained under this condition, which is 
yet a chimera, let us see in what these ideas differ from each 
other. 

According to Locke, the ideas which we have of the 
primary qu.alities of matter have this peculiarity, that they 
resemble their object ; while the ideas we have of secondary 
qualities have this as their peculiarity, that they do not re- 
semble their objects; 

B. II. Ch. VIII. § 15: “The ideas of primary qualities 
of bodies are resemblances of them, and their patterns do 
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really exist in the bodies themselves; but the ideas pro- 
duced in us by those secondary qualities, have no i^esem- 
blance of them at all.” 

The ideas of secondary qualities do not then resemble 
those qualities. Very well; I am, therefore, according to 
the theory of Locke, to conclude at once that the ideas of 
secondary qualities are mere chimeras, and that we have 
no knowledge of these qualities. Recollect that according 
to Locke all knowledge depends upon ideas, and that there 
is no knowledge except as far as the idea resembles its ob- 
ject. Now by the acknowledgment of Locke himself, the 
ideas of secondary qualities do not resemble these qualities ; 
therefore these ideas do not contain any knowledge. It 
can not be said that w^e have indeed a knowledge, though 
incomplete, of the secondary qualities of bodies. If Locke 
had intended to say only this, he should have said, accord- 
ing to his general theory, that the ideas of secondary quali- 
ties do represent, though incompletely, their objects. But 
lie says they do not represent them at all. They do not 
therefore involve even the most imperfect knowledge*; 
they contain no knowledge ; they are pure chimeras, like 
the ideas of fairies, of centaurs, etc. This consequence is 
necessitated by the theory of Locke. But is it in accord- 
ance with the facts which it is our business to explain and 
not to destroy ? Is it in fact true, that we have no knowl- 
edge of the secondary qualities of bodies? Far otherwise. 
Tlie secondary qualities of bodies, smell, sound, taste and 
color, are for us decidedly real properties in bodies, to which 
we attribute the pow’cr of exciting in us certain modifica- 
tions or sensations. We arc not only conscious of these sen- 
sations, but we believe that they have causes, and that these 
causes arc in the bodies. As we could however conceive 
of the bodies independently of these causes or powers, prop- 
erties or qualities, we call these qualities secondary. We 
know them, I grant, only as causes of our sensations; but 
still w'c know them in this character, and it is a real knowl- 
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edge undeniably found in all inankind. But according to 
Lock^, kttoiidedge is always subject to this condition, that 
the idea upon which knowledge depends shall represent its 
object. You have undeniably the idea of the secondary 
qualities of bodies, so far forth as causes of many of your 
Sensations. Very good I this idea, which you all have, and 
upon which is founded almost all your conduct, and human 
life at large — this idea can not be true, can not be the 
foundation of^hy le^timate knowledge, except upon con- 
dition that it shall be conformed to its object, to the causes 
of your sensations, to the secondary qualities of bodies. 
And when I say conformed to them, bear in mind that tho 
condition of conformity is nothing less than that of resem* 
blance, and that the condition of resemblance is nothing 
less than that of being an image, and that the condition of 
every image is nothing less than that of being a sensible 
and material image; for there is no immaterial image. 
The question, then, resolves itself to this: whether you 
have, or haVe not a material image of the secondary quali- 
ties of bodies, that is to say, of those properties of bodies 
which cause in you the sensations of color, sound, tasto 
and smell. Let us see, then, what tho material image of a 
cause can be. A cause, so far forth as cause (and tho sec- 
ondary properties or qualities of bodies are nothing else), 
has no form, no color ; what material imago then can be 
made of it ? A fcause, whatever it be, whether you place 
It in the mind, or in what we call matter, is always a cause, 
it is never any thing but a cause ; and so lar forth as it is 
a cause, it falls neither under the hand, nor the eye ; it falls 
under none of our senses. It is therefore something of 
which hi strictness you can have no sensible idea, no idea- 
image, no material image. Then, since you have not, and 
can not have the image of a cause, and since secondary 
qualities of bodies are given you only as causes, it follows 
that you can not have any true idea, any legitimate knowl 
edge of the secondary qualities of bodies ; it follows even 
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in BtriotecM that you can no^ve any knowledge of tiiam, 
leffitiinate or Ulegitimate, and that these qualities ought to 
^to you as though they were not; since, you coiild not 
have attained them except by images more or less feithful 
which you had formed of them, images which in this case 
are absolutely lacking to you. 

The denial of the secondary qualities of bodies is then 
the inevitable result of the theory that every idea, to be 
true, must represent its object. This result is unavoidable ; 
experience however gives the lie to it, and in so doing, 
refutes its principle. The ideas of the secondary qualities 
do not resemble their objects in any way, and nevertheless 
tliey contain a certain knowledge ; it is not therefore true 
that all knowledge supposes the resemblance of the idea to 
its object. 

The theory of Locke breaks to pieces upon the secondary 
(qualities of bodies ; let us see if it will be more fortunate 
in respect to primary qualities. 

Solidity is by eniincnco the primary quality. Solidity 
with its degrees, hardness or softness, penetrability or im- 
])eiictrahility, envelops extension, which contains size and 
form ; these are chiefly the primary qualities of bodies. 
I/Ocke declares expressly that the ideas of primary qualities 
resemble those qualities ; this h their title of legitimacy in 
his view. Tins theory, at first sight, might seem to bo 
true in regard to one point, tliat wdiich respects form. In 
f:u;t, the form of objects which appertains to extension, 
which also appertains to solidity, paints itself upon the 
retina. Experience attests this, and the conformity of 
these images to their objects, seems indeed the foundation 
of the truth of the ideas which wo have of the form of ob- 
jects. But it is only a false semblance. 

If the resemblance of the image on the retina to the 
form of the external object, is the foundation of our 
knowledge of the form of that object, it follows that this 

• n* 
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knowledge could never hav^been acquired, bin ^ 
Mowing conditions : 

li That we ijhould know there is some image upon the 
retina. 

2. That, by some process, comparing the image upon 
the retina to the external object, we should find the image 
upon the retina, in fact, similar to the object, as to form. 

Both these conditions are necessary ; but are they iul- 
filled in the fa5t of our knowledge of the forms of external 
objects ? By no means. In the first place, the knowledge 
of the image upon the retina is a subsequent acquisition of 
experience and of physiology. The first men who believed 
that they had before their eyes figured bodies knew noth- 
ing in the world about the images upon the retina. Still 
further were they from inquiring whether these images, 
of-which they knew nothing, were conformed to the forms 
of the bodies which they knew ; and consequently the 
condition imposed upon the human mind of knowing first 
the image upon the retina, and then of verifying the 
conformity of that image with its object, is not the process 
which the mind, left to itself and without any system, 
naturally employs in order to know the forms of bodies. 
Again, observe that that if the accurate painting of the 
form of the object upon the retina explains the secret of 
the perception of that form, it is necessary that this picture, 
this image, should pass from the retma to the optic nerve, 
and from the optic nerve to the brain, which Locke calls 
the audience chamber of the soul ; and from this audience 
chamber it must gain admittance to the mind itself. But 
this process is arrested at every step. From the retina, 
the imago must pass to the brain by the optic nerve. 
Now, who does not know that the optic nerve is situated 
in an obscure region impenetrable to the light ? The op- 
tic nerve is dark, no image can be painted on it, and our 
image is already lost to us. Further, the brain, that audi- 
ence chamber of the soul, is also in ftie dark ; the soul 
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wliioh,''iioording to the th«^ hf Locke, fniist obsc^e the 
retina in order there to meet with the image ot the "form 
of a body, which must diaoem this image and its conform- 
ity to the original, caif ma^e this observation neither upon 
the optic nerve nor the brain. 

We have, so to say, shut up all the avenues of the soul 
against the hypothesis of the idea-image; in the percep- 
tion of the form of objects there are not the three things : 
figured objects ; a mind capable of perceiving’ the figures, 
of these objects ; and an intermediate image between the 
real form of the objects and the mind. There are nothing 
but figured objects, and a mind endowed with the faculty 
of perceiving them with their forms. The existence- of the 
image of the figure of objects upon the retina is a reaj fact, 
which is indeed the previous condition of the pereeption 
of visible appearances, but not the foundation of this p^- 
oeption ; which precedes, but docs not in any way consti- 
tute nor explain it. The existence of the figure of objects 
uf)on the retina, which is simply an external condition of 
the phenomena of vision, being transformed into a com- 
plete explanation of these phenomena, is the source of the 
hypotlicsis of the idea-image, so far as respects the percep- 
tion of the foims of objects. It has also still another 
source. Not only is the mind endowed with the faculty 
of perceiving the forms of present objects, whenever cer- 
tain organic conditions are fulfilled ; but also when these 
objects are absent, it is endowed with the faculty of re- 
calling them, ftot only of knowing what they were, but of 
representing them to itself as they were, and with the 
forms which they had been perceived to have while they 
were present. The memory actually has this imaginative 
power ; wc may imagine objects altogether as we perceived 
them ; the tact is unquestionable. But in thelmagination 
of the forms of absent objects, as in the perception of the 
forms of present objects, there are only two* terms, the ab- 
sent objects, and the mind which is able to represent them 
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though absent ; or rather in this case, there is realf;^ nothing 
but the mind which, in the absence of the objects, recall* 
theiji with their forms, as if they were present before it. 
Now in the mind which repreoenft past objects to itself, 
poetry can indeed detach the representation from the oh- 
jects, and consider it apart as a proper element subsisting 
by itself. This is a right of poetry, but not of philosophi. 
cal analySs^ which can never lawfully convert abstractions 
into realities. Abstraction taken for reality, the participle 
or adjective converted into a substantive, is, then, the 
second source of the hypothesis of the idea-image ; not to 
refer again to the vicious analogies, of the conditions of 
communication between bodies, applied to the mind. 

But to go further. Our discussion has thus far resjKJcted 
only phenomena of vision, the form of external objects ; 
but how will it be if we come to the other primary qualities 
of bodies ; for instance, the primary quality par excellence^ 
namely solidity ? Would you dare revive the scholastic 
hypothesis of the tangible spedes^ in order to provide a 
companion to the visual image upon the retina ? Would 
you put this tangible species upon the mysterious paths of 
the. nerves and brain which the image of forms could not 
traverse ? Be it so. Suppose a tangible species ; suppose 
this ideorimage of solidity arrived at the mind, and there 
let us see if it satisfies the fundamental condition of the 
theory of Locke, if it is conformed, or not conformed to 
its model, to solidity itself. What is solidity ? We have 
seen that it is resistance. Where there ill no resistance, 
there is to us nothing but ourselves. Where resistance 
begins, there begins for us something besides ourselves, 
tlie outward, the external, nature, the w'orld. Now if 
solidity is something which resists, it is a resisting cause ; 
and wq* ijrr here again, in respect to the primary quality 
of bodies, as before in respect to their secondaiy qualities, 
led back to t^ idea of cause. Here, then again, in order 
that we may have a legitimate knowledge of the resisting 
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caoa®,'^ solidity, it is necessary ^at wo should have an 
idea of it, which is conforme<ito it, which is similar \o i|, 
an image, a material inlaje^of the resisting cause. ^Shph 
according to Locke iS Ab; systematic condition of the. 
primary quality of body. But I have shown that there 
can not be a material image of any cause, and of course 
not of a resisting cause, of solidity, the fundamental quality 
of body. 

Thus we have ndlonger a legitimate idea of the primary 
qualities of bodies, any more than of their secondary quali- 
tics, if we are to have it only upon the condition of the 
idea being a material image of its object. But We are ndt 
yet done ; we are yet only at the threshold of the external 
world. Not only has body pi-imary and secondary quali- 
ties, which I have just shown to be incompatible With the 
theory of Locke ; but moreover, we believe tin^t under 
these qualities, there is something which is the subject of 
them, something which has not only a real, but a per- 
manent existence, while these qualities are in perpetual 
motion and alteration ; wo all believe in the existence of a 
subject, of a substance for these qualities. Now in^ the 
theory of Locke, the idea of this substance is not legiti- 
mate, unless it be conformed to its object, that is, to the 
substance of bodies ; and the idea, to be conformed to its 
object, to resemble it, must be an image, and every imago 
must be material. But I ask if it is possible to have a 
material image of substance ? It is obviously impossible. 
Tlien you have'^o idea of substance and of the reality "Of 
bodies. 

Not only are you convinced of the real and substantial 
existence of bodies, but you all believe that these bodies, 
of which the fundamental attribute is solidity, resistance, 
arc somewhere, in place, in space. You airhaVi"-^ idea 
of space. But you can not have it except onf th^ dwdition, 
that the idea you have of it represents it, w its material 
image. But it is, we have seen, one of the characteristics 
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of space, that it can not be confounded with, bodiaa which 
|11 pd measure it, buf do not constitute it. It is, then, a 
impossible that you should have a material image 
of that which has no materi^ existence, when you caii 
not have one of the bodies, and of their fundamental or 
accessory attributes. 

It is the same in regard to time. Yqu believe that the 
motions of bodies, and the succession of these different 
motions, take place. in time, and you do not confound the 
succession of the motions of bodies with time itself, which 
is indeed measured but not constituted by this succession, 
any more than the aggregate of bodies constitute space. 
You have the idea of timers distinct from all succession. 
If you have it, by the theory of Locke, it is under the 
condition of having an idea conformed to it, an idea-image. 
But you can not have an idea-imago of time, since time is 
distinct from the motion of bodies and does not fall under 
any of the senses ;-r-you can not therefore have a legiti- 
mate idea of time. 

I might pursue this criticism still further, but I believe 
I have gone sufficiently far to demonstrate that, if rel- 
atively to the external world our ideas are not true ex- 
cept upon condition that they are representative ideas 
conformed to their objects, material images of their ob- 
jects, we should have no legitimate idea of the external 
world, neither of 4he secondary nor primary qualities of 
matter, nor of their subject, nor of space, nor of time. 
The theory of a material image results therefore in nothing 
less than the destruction of all legitimate knowledge of 
matter and of the external word. 

The objections which I have just presented are so natu- 
ral and so siipple, that Locke could not even lay down the 
problems Ijj^has done, without partially suspecting them, 
and tbJpiii^iently pressed upon liiin to shake his convic- 
tion, ofthe existence of the external w^orld. lie does not 
precisely call it in question, but he acknowledges that upon 



the fofe^omidation of the representative idea, the knowl- 
edge of bodies has not perfect certainty ; he thmk8^|o\^| 
ever that it goes beyond simple probability. *“ ^^t if 
after all,” says Lt^ke, *^anp one will question the existence 
of all things, or our knowledge of any thing, I must dlMre 
him to consider that we have such an assurance of the ex- 
istence of things without us as is sufficient to direct us hi 
the attaining the good, and avoiding the evil, which is 
caused by them ; which is the important concernment we 
have of being made acquainted with them.” B. IV. Ch. 
10, g 8. This is almost the language of skepticism. 

Locke, however, is not skeptical in regard to the exist- 
ence of bodies; in spite of his^ theory of ideas, he is very 
far from being idealistic. On the contrary, he belongs to 
tl>e great family of peripatetics and sensualists, in which 
the theory of semibh aperies had the authority Of * dogma, 
and the office of giving and explaining the extenial world. 
Out of sensible species, the seventeehth century in general 
and Locke in particular have made sensible ideas, provided 
with all the qualities of those species, representatives of 
timir objects, and emanating from them. There is then no 
idealistic design in the theory of Locke. On the contrary, 
Locke is persuaded that these ideas, so far forth as they are 
representative, are the only solid foundation on which the 
knowledge of external objects can be had ; only he half ac- 
knowledges, that contrary to his wish, the peripatetic hy- 
potliesis of species transformed into the modern theory of 
sensible ideas, turns out aginst his design; and that al- 
though this hypothesis has evidently a material character, 
since his ideas are necessarily material images, yet it is in- 
capal)le of legitimately giving us matter. Judge, then, 
how it must be in regard to the spiritual^w.^gld, the soul, 
and (jod. I shall bo brief. 

Recollect the general principle of Locke. no 

legitimate knowledge of any thing, but upon Condition 
that the ideas we have of it be conformed to their object. 



Now idl the world believe in the existencQ^fthe^^that 
^to in the existence of something in ns t^hich feels, 
which thinks. Even those who do not be- 
IkVe mthe sj^tual existence of this Bu|>ject,*havo never 
oaUm in question ^jdie existence of ^ f^ltiei^ the exist- 
ence of the sendbilkly^ for example, or that of will, or of 
t|l6nght. Bedeck, ttetr: yon have no legitimate know!- 
of thought,^, v^tion, of sensibility, but upon the 
condition that the ideas you have of them are representa- 
tive, and these ideas must be images, and of course mate- 
rial images. See then into what an abyss of absurdities 
we are tlirowm. In order to know thought and volition, 
which are immaterial, it is necessary that we should have a 
material image which resembles them. But what is a mate- 
rial image of thought, and of volition ? It is an absurdity 
even in Hsgard to the sensibility. But the absurdity is, if 
possible, still greater, in regard to the substance of tlicse 
faculties, in regard to’tho soul, and then in regard to the 
unity and identity of this soul, and then in regard to the 
lime in which the operations of these mental faculties take 
place, seiiiwitions, volitions, and thoughts. 

See, then, the 8[>iritual world fallen away as well as the 
material. Simply from the condition that we Iiavc no legit- 
imate ideas of our faculties and of their subject, unless 
these ideas be material Images of them, it evidently results 
that we have no legitimate knowledge of our soul, and of 
its faculties, of our whole internal being, intellectual and 
moral. Here the difficulty seems even much greater than in 
regard to the material world, or at least the successor of 
Bacon and of Hobbes is more startled by it. In respect 
to the material world, he had acknowledged that his theory 
was liable to some objections, but these objections did not 
seem to insurmountable, nor to go far enough to de- 
prive tMn|Er ascertain knowledge of the material world, 
sufficient for our wants. Hereby he pretended to open the 
door only to a semi-skeptieisin. It was without doubt a 



weakocnl; for^the idea of Lookc, a materia image, not in 
any manner representing bodies, neither complete ^r in- 
complete, he ought not to have admitted any idea 
he ought to have gone on V> absolute Locke, 

however, stops shoil, both from good froraHhe 

evidence which, in his school, sarroun^' t^e senses and the 
objects of the physical world. But he Oomes to 
spiritual world, to which the Sensdbl 8l4heol is 
attached, the arguments which naturalTy rise up against 
liim from this theory, strike him more forcibly, jnd ho de- 
clares (B. IV. Ch, XI. § 12), that “we can no more know, 
that there are finite spirits really existing, by the id'ea wo 
have of such beings in our minds, than by the ideas any 
one has of fairies, or centaurs, ho can come to know that 
tilings answering those ideas do really exist.” Hero it 
would seem is absolute skepticism ; you may think, per- 
haps, that the final conclusion of Locke will be, that there 
is no knowledge of finite spirits, nor consequently of our 
soul, nor of any of its fiicuJties ; for the objection is aa, 
valid against the phenomena of the soul as against its sub- 
stance. Tills is, indeed, the result to which ho should hove 
gone on ; but he did not dare to do it, for there is no phi- 
losopher at once wiser and more inconsistent than Locke. 
What then does he do ? 

In the peril into which his philosophy has driven him, ho 
abandons his philosophy, and all phUoso\ft\y *, aud appeals 
lo Chrisliamly, lo tevelalion, lo failh. By faith, however, 
awdhy xeveVaXioT^he does wot. wwdevsVawd a pYvdosophivead 
fiulh and revelation. He understands faith and revelation 
in the proper theological sense. His conclusion is this: 
“ Therefore, concerning the existence of finite spirits, as 
well as several other things, we must content ourselves 
with the evidence of faith.” Locke himself, then, meets 
and accepts the inevitable consequences of his^iaory, to 
which I wished to conduct him. Speaking philoso- 
pher, and not as a theologian, I said that if we had no 
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other reason to beheye in the existence of qwrif^^UMfA the 
hypothesis of the representative idea, we. lu^ .no good 
mioiirto believe at all. Locke admits it) he^proidaiins it 
himself: and he throws himself into the arajia of fiii^. I 
idiall not allow him to rest there. The world of &ith is as 
mnch shut up against him, as the world of mipd and of 
flatter. He could never have penetrated into it, hut by 
the grossest paralogisht. Locke has no more right, nay, 
he has even less right, to believe in faith, in revelation, in 
Christianity, than in finite spirits such as we are, and in 
matter which is before us. 

Revelation supposes two things : 1, doctrines emanating 
from God ; 2, a book in which these doctrines ai;e deposited 
and preserved. Tliis book, though its contents may be 
divine and sacred, is itself necessarily material, it is a body ; 
and hc« I refer Locke to the objections already brought 
forward against the legitimate knowledge of bodies, if we 
have no other ground for believing in them than the idea- 
image which represents them. Thus there is no legitimate 
knowledge of the book, in which are contained the sacred 
doctrines revealed by God. But the book gone, what 
becomes of the doctrines it contained? Besides, these 
doctrines come from God. 

And W'hat is God? A spirit, an infinite spirit, as wo 
judge. Now', Locke was not able, a little back, by his 
theory, to admit the legitimate existence of finite spirits ; 
and incredible to tell, in order to make me admit the ex- 
istence of finite spirits, he proposes that j should begin by 
admitting the existence of an infinite spirit. But is this 
not to exaplain obscurum per obmiriue^ [to solve the lesser 
difficulty by presenting a greater] ? See the human mind 
a little while ago deprived of the knowledge of finite 
spirits, because, it can have no idea conformed to them ; 
and now {because of its greater facility, having an idea of 
the infinite spirit, an idea perfectly representing its object ! 
But if a finite spirit can not be represented by an idea, 
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mudi tSw Aa tbe infinite spirit be so represented; evi- 
dently H can tto^ be, under the condition of Locke, that is, 
under the .condition of the mind forming an pmtgejtand a 
material image of it. There is then, no infinite spirit, no 
God, therefore, no revelation possible. Everywhere at 
every step, in the theory of Lo^e, we are plunged fi*om 
dept^ to depth in the abyss of pardegism. 

If it is true that we have no i^gltoate knowledge, no 
true idea, but under the conditkni.t^ jthis idea represents 
its object, that it is conformed io k; that it is an image of 
it, and (as I have proved to be in strictness the necessary 
result of the hypothesis) a material image of it — it follows, 
that we have no legitimate idea of the external world, nor 
of the world of spirits, of souls, of ourselves, and still less 
of God, to whom Locke appeals. Consequently it follows, 
in the last analysis, that we have no true idea of beings, 
and that we have no other legitimate knowledge than that 
of our own ideas ; none of their object, whatever it be, 
even of our own personal being itself. Such a consequence 
overw'helras the theory of ideas, and it is a consequence 
which invincibly follows from this theory.* 

♦ [Theory of Perception,— On the subject of this chapter the reader 
is referred to a very able article on the “ Philosophy of Perception,” in 
the Edinburgh Review, No. 103, for Oct. 1830, in which the doctrines of 
Reid and Brown aro examined. We regard thU> article as one of the 
best spedmoos of philosophical criticism that has recently appoared in the 
English language. It shows great power of tbinking'—great oompro- 
hension and great acuteness, united with an extent, a depth and accu- 
racy of erudition, seldom mot together. The writer ahowa that our 
knowledge of the external world— the qualities of matter— is direct and 
immediate. " Coneciotuneee, declaree our knowledge of makrial qwdUiae 
to be intuitive. Nor is the fact, at given, denied even by those who dis- 
allow its truth.” ” According” aaya be, “ as the tnUh of the fact of 
consdonsneas In perception is eniirdy accepted, accepted in part, or 
whoUy rejected, six possible and actual fTStema of philosophy result r 

“ 1. If the veradty of conadousnesa be unconditionally admitted— df 
the intuitive knowledge of mind and matter, and the oonaequent reality 
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of 4h6ir iotithoBlf be teken aa troths, to be oxplai^ bat in 

themaelves are held aa paramouot to all dObbt^ the doctrine k tetab* 
liahed whioji we would call the achemo of Natural Healim or Natunl 
Diwttwn.— 2. Tf the^ veracity of conaciousneaa be allowed to the equi- 
poise of the object and subject in the act, but rejected as to the reality 
of their antithesis, the tystem of AbwluU Identity emergea, which re- 
duces both mind and matter to phenomenal modifications of the same 
common substance.— 3 and 4. If the testimony of consciousness *be re- 
fused to the co-oriplnality and reciprocal independence of the subject 
and object, two schemes are determined, according as the one or the 
other of tho terms is placed aa tbo original and genetic. Is the object 
educed from tho subject, Idealirm, is the subject educed from the 
object, MaUrialiam is the result — 6. Again, is the consciousness itself 
recognized only as a phenomenon, and the substantial reality of both 
subject and object denied, the issue is Nihilim. 

“ 6. Tlioae systems ore all conclusions from an original interpretation 
of consciousness iu perception, carried intrepidly forth to its legitimate 
issue. But there is one scheme which, violating tho integrity of thi.s 
fitet, nhd,\lth the Idealist, regarding the object of consciousness in 
perception as only a modification of tho percipient subject, endeavors, 
however, to stop short of the negation of an external world, tho reality 
of which, and the knowledge of whose reality, it seeks to establish and 
explain by various hypotheses. This scheme, which wo would term 
Hypothetical Fkaliam or Hypothetical Dualim, although the most iucon* 
sequent of all systems, has been embraced, under various forms, by tho 
immense majority of philosophers.'' All the possible forma of Hypothet- 
ical Realism, or tho representative theory, are reducible, in tho opinion 
of the writer, to throe, and these have ail been actually maintained ; 

1 . The repraentative olyeet not a modification of mind. 

2. The rej^-eoentaiive objtcl a modification of mind^ dependent fo/r its 
Imowledye, but not for its existence, on the act of consciousness. 

3 . ]%e npresentative obfect a modification of mind, non-existent out of 
consciousness; the idea and Usperc^ion only different relations of an act 
(state) really identieoL 

Of the six possible systems above given, it Is then shown that Reid 
held the first, that of natural realism ; wjifle Dr. Brown held the last, 
tliat of hypothetical realism ; and of iU three forms, adopted the third. 
Tho writer fully makes out his case, “ that Brown's interpretation of the 
fhndamental tenet of Reid's philosophy, is not a simple misconception, 
but an absolute rorersal of its real and oven unambiguous import, aud 
is without a parallel in the whole history of philosophy." 

The writer gees on to demonstrate Brown's inadequate concoptbo of 
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the in his ignoranee of hisfeoip of opinions on the 

galj^ andhjs remerkable misconception of the very writers whom he 
eritidsee. In r^pard to the lattnr point, among other philoeophoTB Lo(^ 
is mentioned ; and it ia principally for the sake of addudng the passage 
in regard to Locke’s theory of perception, that I have introduced this 
note. 

“ Supposing always that ideas were held to be something distinct fh)m 
their cognition, Reid states it as that philosopher’s opinion, [Locke’s,] 
that images of external objects were conveyed to the brain ; but whether 
he thought with Descartes” [Ugo omninQ Dr. Clarke,] “and Newton, 
that the images in the brain are perceived by the mind there present, or 
that they are imprinted on the mind itself, is not so evident” This, Dr. 
Brown, nor is ho original in the assertion, pronounces a flagrant misrep* 
rcsentation. Not only does he maintain that Locke never conceived 
the idea to bo substantially different fVom the inind, as a material image 
in the brain, but that ho never Bupp(Xied it to have an existence apart 
from the mental energy of which it ia the object Locke, he asserts, 
liko Amauld, considerod the idea perceived, and that the percipient act, 
to constitute the same indivisible modification of the oonsdous mind. 
Wo shall SCO. 

“ In his language, Locke is, of all philosophers, the most figurative, 
ambiguous, vacillating, various, and oven contradictory, as has been 
noticed by Reid, and Stewart, and Brown hlmsolf; indeed, we believe 
by every author who bos had occasion to comment on this philosopher. 
The opinions of such a writer are not therefore to be assumed from 
isolated and casual expressions which themselves require to be inter' 
preted on the general analogy of his system ; and yet this is the only 
ground on which Dr. Brown attempts to establish bis ooudusions. 
Thus, on the matter under discussion, though really distinguishing, 
Locke verbally confounds the objects of aenso and X)f inteUect~tho ope- 
ration and its object — the object Immediate and mediate — the object 
and its relations — the images of fancy and tlie notions of understanding. 
Consciousness is converted with perception — perception with idea— idea 
with the object of perception, and with notion, oonooption, phantasm, 
representation, sense, meaning, etc. Now, his language, identifying 
ideas and perceptions, appears conformable to a disciple of Amauld; 
and now, it proclaims him a follower of Digby — explaining ideas by 
mechanical impulse, and the propag^n of material particles from the 
external reality to the brain. In one passage, the idea would seem an 
organic affection — the rocro occasion of a q>iritual representation; in 
anoUier, a representative image in the brain Itself. In employing thus 
indifferently the language of every bypotbeais, may we not suspect that 
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he WM aoiacraf to be made iwpoDiiUe One^lioire^ihthM 

formellf K{}ected, tod that ie the raj opinioii etbihoted to him Dr. 
Browo-«>4bat the idee or object of conacipasaefls in peroeption, ii oo^a 
modiflcatiou of the mind iteelf” 

A paasage ie then quoted from Lodce’e Examinaiion of MaUArancMi 
Opinion^ published subsequently to his Essay, expressly establishing 
tins tsseition. It is too long to give here. The reviewer condudes: 

If it be thus evident that Locke held neithtf the third form of repre* 
sentatlon— that lent to him by Browih-Hior even the second; it follows 
that Reid did him any thing but u^justioe in supposing him to maintam 
that ideas are objects either in the brain, or in the mind itself Even 
the more maierial of these alternatives has been the one generally attrib* 
uted to him by bis critics, and the one adopted from him by bis disciples. 
Nor is this to be deemed an opinion too monstrous to be entertained by 
so enlightened a philosopher. It was, as we shall see^ the common 
opinion of the age— the opinion, in particular, held by the most illus* 
trious of his countrymen and ootemporariea— by Newton, Clarke^ Willii^ 
Hook, etc.” 


The foregoing note stands as inserted in the first edition of this work. 
It is proper to mention (what was omitted in the first edition because 
not then Inown, aqd has been inadvertently omitted in the subsequent 
oditioosX that the writer of the article in the Edirdnwrgh Bevim is Sir 
Wiiliam Hamilton, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burphf whose reputation for metaphysical ability and profound philosoph* 
ioal learning is now too well and widely known to need any remark. 
—This article, together with various other pieces, has been published 
in a volume entitled: “ Diacussiont on Philosophy and Likrature, Edwor 
Hon and Unwersiiy Reform, By Sir William Hamilton, Bari London 
and Edinburgh,' 1862.” 

He has also published: “ The writs of Thomas Reid, DM,, now fully 
coUeeled with selections from his unpublished letters. Ft^dee, Notes, and 
Suppkmetdary Disseriaiions. By Sir William Hamilton, Bart. Third 
edition. London and Edinburgh, 1852.” 

A volume Jias been put out in this ootmtry by Mr. 0. W. Wight 
Hdrd edition. New York, 1866, under the title: ** Philosophy of Sir 
WHHasn Hamilton, ekT 

The article of the Edinburgh Reoiew from which the foregoing citations 
are made^ may be found in the Discussions, pp. 38-88 ; and in Mr. Wight's 
Tohune, pc 16&. Part U. Phikm^y of Perception, Chap. I. ” Elucidation 
<f Rsid^s DoetriM of Perception, and its Defense against Sir Thomas 
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if- Wight by the way gives Dr. Brown a title to which I am 
not ftwtre that he had any claim-Mnadvertently no doubt; for it is not 
to be imagined that he could confound the successor and critio of Reid 
^th old Sir Thomas Browne, author of the Udigio Madid, who died 
near thirty years before Reid was born.— T b.] 



CHAPTER VII. 

THEORY OP REPRESENTATIVE IDEAS CONTINUED. 

Resumption and continuation of the preceding chapter. — Of the idea, not 
now considered in relation to the object which it should represent, bm 
in relation to the mind which perceives it, and in which it is found.— 
The ideo-imago, idea taken materially, implies a material subject; 
from hence materialism. — Taken spiritually, it can give neither bodies 
nor spirit. — That the representative idea, laid down as the sole primi- 
tive datum of the mind, in the inquiry after reality, condemns us to a 
paralogism; since no representative idea can bo decided to represent 
correctly or incorrectly, except by comparing it with its original, with 
tho reality itself, to which, however, by the hypothesis, wo can not 
arrive but by tho idea. — That knowledge is direct, and vidthout an 
intermediate.— Of judgments, of propositions and ideas. — Return to 
tho question of innate idoaa 

I NOW resumo and complete tho last lecture. Accord- 
ing to Locke, knowledge consists entirely in the relation 
of tho idea to its object; and this knowledge is true or 
false, aeeording as the relation of the idea to the object is 
a relation of conformity or of non-conformity. An ideii, 
to be true, to he the foundation of real knowledge, mu.st 
be similar to its object, must represent it, must be an image 
of it. Now what is the condition of an idea-image':' 
There is no image without figure, without something of 
o.xtension, without something sensible and material. Tlie 
idea-imago then implies something material; and if the 
truth of knowledge resolves it.self into tho conformity of 
the idea to its object, it resolves it.self into the confonnity 
of an image, taken materially, to its object, of whatever 
sort the object be. 
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Obsenro that tho represcntEtivo idea, as the basis of 
knowledge, is ia Locke a universal theory, Mdthout limit, 
without exception^ It should then jBixplaiH all knowledge ; 
it should go as &r as human knowledge can gn I it should 
embrace God, spirits, and bodies, for all this fells more or 
less under knowledge. If then we c^’ know netting, 
neither God, nor spirits, nor bodies, except by the ideas 
which represent them, and which represent them by being 
material images of tliem, the question is: whether we have 
ideas of these objects, these beings, which are feithful 
images of them, taken materially. 

The problem thus reduced to its most simple expression, 
has been easily solved. I think it has been clearly de- 
monstrated that tho external world itself, which the idea- 
imago would seem most easily to give us, -entirely escapes 
us, if it can be got at only by the idea-imago ; for there is 
no sensible idea whicli can bo an imago of the world, of 
external objects, of bodies. 

In regard to bodies, w’c have considered first their sec- 
ondary qualities so trailed, wdiich yon know afo properties 
in their ih'xturc out of our read), and apprdoiablo only 
by their effects, that is to say, are pure canaes, iho causes 
of our sensations. Now it is evident there is, and can bo 
no material image of a cause, in respect to tho primary 
qualities of bodies, there is one among them, immely- 
ligure, w hich would seem proper to be represented by th(‘ 
ide.vimage; and in fact it is certain that the visible ap- 
]>earaiicc, the figure of external bodies placed before the 
organ of vision, is painted uj)on the retina. But, 1, the 
juM'son who first knew the visible figure of a body Avas en- 
tirely ignorant that this visible figure wa.s painted upon 
his retina ; it is not, then, to the knowlc‘dgC of this picture 
upon the retina and of the conformity of this picture tc 
its object, that the knowledge of the reality of the exter- 
nal figure is owing : then 2, this picture stops at the retina ; 
in order to go to the brain, which, .as Lddeo <^iys, is tho 
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au(lif*ru-t*-cliaiiilj(*p»f the mind, it iMn*co'‘S.irj tliat it slnnii,| 
tiavtTM- lln*o|itii* wliich ^ in an oliMiro n j;.,,,, . 
nvjMi il’ llic* <i|jli(: jn'i\o wrir in a luminous jiosilinri. il 
imai'i-, allcr lia\iii^' traversed it, and ariivi-il at tlu- Ijmu, 
wliirli is uii«li iiia 1 )l\ oW-iirt*, woiiM jwiish in tin.. «l:ukiii», 
of tiial op^aii, Itcfori* arii\iii^ at the mind. Tims it is n, 

deod tile condition of tlic {ihciiunicna of \ision that tin o 

hliould he an linage of the object upon the letina, liMt 
Old) ils c\tcriial condition, unknown to t«e soul itself anil 
not it*^ t<Mindation and explanation. Jlcsidcs, if the nli.i. 
ima;'e pla\s a certain pait in the plienoiiKMia of Aisimi. it 
does not apply at all to other pheiioiiiena, to thiM> nt 
touch, for exaniph*, from which we 4 leii\ethe knowledi:i- 
of the piiiiiar) ipiahty <»f body, namely of solidity, h M'I- 
ance. We iia\e iicnioii'>tiateil that tliei(> can be no nit i- 
ima^o- (d‘ n-sistains*, of solnlit) ; ll)r the itlea of ‘•ulnlii) 
icH»h 4 's itself into the idea of a cau*>e, a iesi>iini; , 
audit has been demoiisti.ated that thmccan be no Mi i- 
iniai'e of cause. 

S> much for tlie fpialitics nf biidie'>, the piimary as wi" 
as the .secondai). If tin* iilea-imaue lepieM nts no (jiiality 
of bodies, still h'ss can it leplesint the Mibjei t ol tlii'''' 
ipialllles, that whli II ise.ipes the uiasp of llii- 

senses, and wlinh of coin se c.iii kill uieh i no 1111.1:1' 
hollowed from till* sells! Jsp.iie also, which must not in' 
conliiundeil with bodies inclosed h\ It, can not he oniii 
h\ .III ide.i-im.i^e. Il i'. tin* s.nne in lespi-ct to tiiin . 11 «' 
tin* .s, line in lespect to all tin coLrnitions in\o]\(d ni t!.< 
oi'inial kiiowlediTi' of the I xtcinal woiM. ^lln » , tln-ii. tlu' 
lib .1 iiii.ioe I an repiesent oiil) foim>, and pl.us no p ut < \- 
cepl 111 tin phenonieii.l of mnioi], and iMli tlnir I** I'lii) 
the coiiihtloli tit tlii'si pheilonieil.i. It tolloWs tli.it it tlii* 
exteiii'il woild h.iN nooiliu w.i\ of am\iim at tlieintilli- 
oeiiee tli.iii tii.it of the n pit si nl.iti\i idci, it ilissnot ami 
c.in not .iiii\e time .it .ill 

'fhe ditVicultU's ol the h\pothesiN of a ii'prescntalixe 
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„Ka arc greatly increased when wo come to conadcr the 
.|.iiiiual world. Locke acknowledges those difficulties. 
Ih- allows that, since in fact the idea-image can not rep- 
: , Hi'iii the (lualities of spirits, because there is no image 
,.t‘ tliat which has no figure, eitlicr we must renounce the 
Iviiowlcilgc of spirit, or to obtain it we must have rceonrac 
111 faith, to revelation. Hut re\ elation is for us a book 
winch contains doctrines rtwealed hv (lod. Here there 
an. tlicii, two tilings, a book, ami (loil. As to the hook, 
wi'icfcrit to the external worhl : no represent at i\e hlea 
III iii'^ able to give certain kimwleilge of a sensible ohjeet, 

I mi-eiiueiilly gi^ing none of a book, this book, sacred or 
lint, can ne\er be eertainh known, nor be the foundation 
lit'cfitain kiiowletlge of spiritual l■\]s^e1U•e. (lod remains; 
hut to ha\e recourse lolJod in order to legitimate tlie 
l\ii'i\\]i‘(l«_je of spiiit, is to li:i\e iveouiv to spirit, in order 
to li'gitiinali* the knowleilge of spirit ; it is to take for 
■jianteil the thing in i|Ui'stion. The only diifeieiiei' lliore 
!- Ill tween the sjunt oftlml, and onr ow'ii, is that tin* 
''pint of Hod is infinite, while our spiiit is finite, which, 
l.ii lioin diininidimg the ilillieiill}, ineieasrs it. Tliiisthe 
’• Jill vi'ntati\4‘ idea, till Ilf every wav, can give n«» leal 
l.Miiw ll■dgl•. n•■itller of ImuIii"-, m ** of sjiiiils, an<l still le^^ 
t'.i- kiinw fd’lhe infniite spin! to whom laukf giatnit- 
• •iidv a|.].eals 

MiMilnfc skeptieiMll, then, is the ineV liable eoiisi'ijneiiee 
'• tile tlu'fiiv of the Ti‘|iiesentativi id*'a ; and ah'*«iliile 
•k« jitii iNin !■» hi le nothing le-s than al»siilnti nllllll'•nl. In 
til t Mill have legitimately by thi" llimiv. iiiillirr the see- 
‘•".•iiiv ijuilitie^ of hoihe", iioi llii ir pi iniai V ipi.ihties, nor 
till' '.idii'*' 1 "I till M' ipialith*'*. ii'ir sj .n i* ni vvliieh tin* bndii's 
‘lie |iie iteii. n<ii tiim- m wliii'h then motion', aie aeeoin- 
I'li'.liid Mill li li.ive voii leoit lin.it I Iv tlie <|ll:llltll■^ ol 
vonr mind, or voiii iiimd ll>•l■lf, oi that ol voiii lellovv-beinL^'^ 
-till' liinti* niiiid ; ami "till le"" Hf»d — lhi intinile nmid 
You have then nolliiiig. alisolulel) Tiotlim*:, l»ul tin' idea 
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itsell^ that idea which oaf^t to rq[>^e8ent every thing, and 
which repreeents nothiogf^and Jafferg no real knowle^ to 
coma to yon. 

Yon sec then where we are ; but our difficulties are for 
from being exhausted. We have hitherto considered the 
idea>image in its relation to external objects which it 
should represent, namely, to bodies, to our spirits, and to 
Godt Let us now consider it in another view, in its rela- 
tion to the mind which must perceive it, and in which it 
must be found. 

The idea represents neither body, nor spirit, nor God; 
it can then give no object. This we have demonstrated. 
But it necessarily is in a subject. How is it there ? What 
is the relation of the idea, not now to its object, but to its 
subject? 

Recollect the condition to which we have condemned 
the representative idea. If it represents, it must have in 
itself something of figure, something material ; it is, then, 
something material. Look, then, at the representative idea 
which is something material in the subject where it is 
found. Rut it is clear that the subject of the idea, the 
subject which perceives and contains and possesses the 
idea, can be of no other nature than the idea itself. The 
representative idea is something figured, like the shadows 
which paint themselves in a magic lantern ; it can then 
exist only in something of an analogous kind, in a subject 
of the same nature, figured as the idea is, having parts, 
being extended and material, as that is. Hence, the de- 
struction of the simplicity and spirituality of the subject 
of the idea, that is to say, of the soul ; or in a w ord, 
materialism is the inevitable consequence of the theory ol’ 
the representative idea, considered in relation to its subject. 

This result was already in the principle ; this consequence 
does nothing but expose the vice of the origin of the rep- 
resentative idea. *ln fact, the origin of theory, as you 
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]aiow, Ib in the h3q>othesi8 that the mind does not know 
bodies, docs not coimuiiioatB»with bodies, except in the 
same way that bodies communicate with one another. Now 
bodies communicate either by immediate impulse one upon 
the other, or indirectly by the intermediation of one or 
more bodies receiving and communicating the imptUse, so 
that it is always impulse, mediate or immediate, which forms 
the communicatioir between bodies. If mind, then, may 
know bodies, it can know them only in the way in which 
bodies communicate with each other, by impulse. But we 
sec no immediate and direct impulse of bodies upon tho 
mind, nor of tho mind upon bodies ; tho impulse must then 
be from a distance, that is, by something intermediate. This 
intermediate is the idea. The idea emanates from the body, 
and through the senses arrives at the mind. The idea 
emanates from bodies — that is its fii’st characteristic ; the 
second is, that it represents them. Representation is here 
founded upon the emission. Now emission, which is^he 
first root of tho representative idea, necessarily makes it 
material. This shows already a strong inclination toward 
materialism ; look now at something which makes this ten- 
dency much stronger. Not only docs the mind gain no 
knowledge of bodies, except as bodies communicate with 
one another ; but the mind knows minds only as it knows 
bodies, by the intermediation of the repres^tativo idea. 
A theory material in its origin, is first applledrtoHho knowl- 
edge of bodies, then transferred to tho knowiedgo of spirit. 
It is then altogether natural that the last expression of this 
theory should be materialism. And I do not impose upon 
this theory consequences logically necessary, but which 
have not been deduced from it. It is a matter of foct 
that upon this theory of the representative idea, the school 
of Locke in part grounds its positive denial of the spiritu- 
ality of the soul. According to that school many ideas in 
the mind, taken materially, suppose something extended in 
the mind ; and even a single idea being an imago, is already 
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Bomething figured^ which eupposea a corresponding subject 
The common expresaon thnUi^eas make an impression on 
the mind is not in this school, a metaphor ; it is the actual 
reality. I refer you to Hartley, to Darwin, to Priestley, and 
to their English and other successors. We shall take them 
up in due time and order. 

But does any one wish to save the spirituality of the 
soul, and still preserve the theory of the representative 
idea? Then on the one side, there are material ideas, 
material images, and on the other, a simple soul, and con- 
sequently between the modification and its subject an abyss. 
How to bridge over this abyss ? What relation is th^re 
between the material image and the subject of this image, 
if this subject is held to be simple, iinextended, spiritual ? 
It is clearly ncceasary to find some intermediates between 
the idea-images and their subject, the soul. The images 
were before regarded as the media between bodies and 
th^soul ; but now media are necessary between thovse first 
media or tlio idea-images and the soul. New media must 
bo found, that is to say, new ideas. But these new ideas, 
in order to servo as media between the fii*st ideas and the 
soul, must represent those ideas; and in order to represent 
images they must themselves be images, and if images, 
then material. The difticulty therefore perpetually returns ; 
either the itlea-imagcs do not enter the soul, or they make 
the soul material. The attempt is in vain made to subtil- 
ize these ideas, to refine the intermediate ; either these re- 
finements still leave it material, and of course the materi- 
ality of the imago involves the materiality of its subject ; 
or the idea-imago, as material, must be absolutely given up, 
and retaining the theory of the representative idea, the 
idea must be considered as spiritual. 

Tins has been done. The idea, as a material image, ha.s 
b<*cn abandoned for a spiritual Ilea, Hut what is the result 
of this modification of the theory imder examination ? I 
grant that if the idea is spiritual, it permits a spiritual sub- 
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ject; it gives room for believing in the simplicity and 
jtpirituality of the soul. But then the hypothesis of emis- 
sion is evidently destroyed, and along with it, the theory 
of representation. Indeed, I ‘ask what is this spiritual idea 
as the image of a material object ? The mind has none of 
tiicse fundamental properties which constitute what we 
call matter ; it has then neither solidity nor extension nor 
figure. But can that which is neither solid, nor ex- 
tended, nor figured, represent that which is solid, extended, 
figured ? What can the spiritual idea of a solid be ? What 
the spiritual idea of extension, of form? It is evident 
that the spiritual idea can not represent body. And can it 
any better represent spirit ; still less ; for once again, there 
is no representation where there is no resemblance, and 
there is no resemblance except between figures or forms. 
That which is figured can resemble that whicli is figured ; 
but where there is no figure, there is no possible matter for 
resemblance, nor consequently for representation. Spirit 
can not represent spirit. A sjnritual idea can not in any 
way represent any spiritual qualit;y nor any H[)iritual sub- 
ject ; and the spiritual idea which destroys the possible 
knowledge of body, destroys no less, nay even more de- 
cidedly destroys the possible knowledge of spirit, of finite 
sjnrits such as we are, and of the infinite spirit, God. Thtis 
from the bosom of Sensualism there proceeds a kind of ^ 
idealism, which along w ith matter does away also with mind 
and with (tod himself. And I beg you not to think; that 
it is merely rcjisoning which derives these m*w eonsecpiences 
from the theory of ideas. As Hartley and Priestley jirove 
that 1 have not gratuitously derived materialism from the 
the theory of ideas, taken as material imagers ; so the his- 
tory of another branch of the school of Lock(‘ proves that 
it is not I who condemn the theory of the spiritual idea to 
the necessity of destroying both body and spirit. That it 
destroys body, seek in Berkeley, ♦ wdio armed himself with 
* First Series, VoL I. Loct VIII. p. 43, and VoL IV. Lect. XX. p. 369. 
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(liiH theory, iii order to deny all material (‘xi^tcncc. That 
it destroys spirit, seek in JIuiiie,* ^^ho taking from ili« 
hands of Berkeley the arms he had iisctl for the dc^tnic- 
lioii of the material world, and tuminj? them as^ainst tliu 
spiritual world, lias destroyed Loth the iinite spirit uiiii h 
we are, and the infinite spirit, both the human soul and (iml. 

We must g<) the extent of those principles. The repn . 
sentalive idea considered relatively to its subject and as a 
material image, conducts directly to materialism; taktn 
spiritually, it leads to the destnicti»)ii of body and of spirit, 
to absolute skepticism andabsidute nihilism. — Now it i< :iii 
iimpiestioiiable fact that ne ha\e the knowledge of bodies, 
that we hau* the knowledge of our mind. We ha\e this 
twofold knowledge; and yet w e could not have ohtaiiieil 
it hy the theory of the representative idea. This tlieory 
therefore jIocs not evhiliil the true process of the hinnaii 
, mind. According to Locke, the representative idea is ilk- 
only way of Irgitiniale km»w ledge; then this way failing 
IIS, we are in the al>s<diite impossibility of ever arriving at 
knowledge. We do arrive at il, Imwever; eonseijiiently 
we arrive at it in some other way lliaii bv the represent. i- 
tive iilea, ami e«»nseipu-nlly, again, the llieor} of llie re- 
presentative idea is a eliiniera. 

I m»vv go further. I take eiitiiely ditl’eieiit ground. 
1 will admit that the idea has a lepresentativi* of)ii‘e: I will 
admit the leality of this representation ; I will helievo with 
lioeke and all his partisans, that we know only throngh 
representative ideiLs, and that in tact ideas have the weii- 
deiful property of repre-'eiiling their objects. L«-l all this 
be so. liut on what eondition do ide.is represent tiling'-':^ 
On the condition, von know, of being eonloinieil to tliein. 
1 take f«)r gr.inteil tliat if we did not know that thenlei 
waseonfonned to its object, we s]|onld imt km ov tli.it it 

• First SiTio-v Vi>l I Livt. X, .md Yol IV Lti XX. r>C0-.169. [Sis* 
111 till- .\iipi.iidix ilu' 4 riforrcd to in this and tho {irccoUiug uuu-. 
—Till 
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represented it ; we should have no tnie knowledge of thin 
ohjei't. And again, upon what condition can we know 
that an idea is conformed to its object, is a lliithfiil copy 
of the original which it represents ? Xothing more simple. 
Tlic condition is that wo should know the original. It is 
iicces^^ary that wc should have before our eyes both the 
iiriginal and the copy, in onicr to cninjuire the copy with 
the original, and to i>ronoiince that the ctipy is in tiicl a 
f.iithful co])y of the original. Ibit suppose we have not 
the original, what could we say of the copy? Could you 
say, in the absence of the original, that the copy w hieh 
alone is before your eyes, is a iiiithful copy (»f the original 
w liieli you do not see, which you h.ave never seen ? Cer- 
t.iiiily not. You could not be sure that the copy is a fliith* 
till copy, nor an unfaithful copy; you could not even aflirni 
that It is :i cojiy. If we know' things only through ide:is, 
and if we know them only on the condition that the hleas 
futhfiilly rejweseiit them, we can know that tlie ideas do'^ 
futhfully represent them onh by siting on tin* one hand 
the things themselves, .‘iiiil on the oIIht the id«*as of them. 
Then only could we pronounce that the ideas are con- 
formed to their objects. 'Hius, to know if you have a 
true idea of (bid, of the soul, of bodies, \ou must. ha\e, on 
the one hand, (iod, the soul, and bodies, and on the other, 
tin* idea of (bid, the iile.'i of tin* soul, and the idea of 
bodies, III order that by comp.ning the id(‘a with its object, 
\ou may be able to deiiile whether it is or is not coiitiiimed 
to its object, kel us choo'>e an e\ani|ili‘. 

1 wish to know, if the nlea whieli I ha\e of body is true. 

It is necessary that I should ha\e both the idea which I 
firm of b<idy, and the bmly itsell ;then that I should mhii- 
)i.iie them, confront them, ami deeiile. 

I t.*ike then fioni the li.ands of l.oeke the idea of bod\, 
just as Locke has himself furnished me with it. To know 
if it is true, I must com) 1.11 e it, I must eoiifioiit it with 
body Itself This supposes tluit I know body; for if I do 
1 
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not know it, with wbfit shall I compare the idea of body 
m order to know if it is true or felse? We must then 
suppose that I know body. But how could I come to 
know it ? By the theory of Locke, you know and you 
can know notliing but by ideas which represent things to 
you. Now I know this body ; then by the theory of 
Locke, I know it only by the ideas which represent it to 
me; therefore I do not know this body itself, the body 
wliich it is necessary for me to know in order to compare 
it with the idqa that I have of it ; I know only its idea, and 
it is it&idea alone that 1 can compare with its idea, that is 
to say, I shall compare rtn idea with an idea, a copy with a 
copy. Here is still no original. The comparison, then, 
the verification, is impossible. That the verification may 
conduct me to a result, it is necessary that this second idea 
which I have of body, in the knowledge which I am siii)- 
posed to have of body, should bo a true idea, should be 
> conformed to its object. But I can not know that this 
second idea is true, except on the condition that I compare 
it ; and with what ? With the body, with the original. 
It is therefore necessary that I should know the body in 
some other way, in order to decide whether this second 
idea is confonned to it. Lot us see then. I know the 
■ body ; but how do I know it. By the theory of Locke I 
♦never know it except by the idea I can have of it ; tliere 
|| iierc, again, nothing but an idea with which I can com- 
pare Iki second idea I had of body. I can not pass beyond 
the idea ; go on in this way, as long as you please, you go 
round in a circle of ideas from which you can not break 
forth, ami which never allow you to get at the real object, 
nor lay the foundation of a legitimate comparison ; since a 
cohiparison supposes that you have on the one hand tlic 
(!Opy, and on the other the original ; while in fact you have 
nothing but an idea, and then a second ide.a, and thus on, 
apd of course can compare notliing but the ideas, the 
copies. Aud again, even to decide that they arc copies, 
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it h necessary that you should have had the original itself, 
which yet escapes, and forever will escape your grasp, in 
every theory of knowledge which subjects the mind to the 
necessity of knowing only through the intermediation of 
representative ideas. 

Thus in the last analysis, the object, the original, forever* 
escapes the unmediate grasp of the human mind, can 
never be brought under its regard, nor consequently be 
the basis of a comparison with the copy, the idea. You 
can never know therefore that the idea whidi you have of 
body is conformed or not conformed, faithful or unfhithfUl, 
true or lalse. You will have it without knowing even 
whether it has any object or not. 

It is impossible to remain in this predicament ; and to 
assist Locke, I w ill now make a 8upj)08ition. I will now 
suppose, that in fact we have before our eyes not only the 
idea of the original, but the original itself. I will suppose, 
that we know the original directly ; the comparison is then ** 
possible. Let us go on to make it. Previously, however, 

I will remark, that the supposition I have made — of an 
original directly known, wdiicli is the necessary basis of all^ 
comparison, but which comparison is the necessary basis of ^ 
the theory of Locke — ^thU supposition just, destroys en- 
tirely the theory. For if we suppose that wo have an 
original which wo know directly, we suppose that wo can 
know in some other way than by representative ideas. 

But I will proceed with the supposition ; and I ^ 
whether tWs original, which w'c know directly^ and without 
the medium of representative ideas, is a chimera ? No ; if it 
were, to compare an idea w ith a chimerical object would 
lead you to nothing. You suppose, Uien, that it is indeed 
the original, the true original, the object, the body ; and 
you suppose that the knowledge you have of it is cert.iin 
knowledge, knowledge w'hich leaves nothing to he desired. 
See then what is your |K) 8 ition. You have, on the one 
hand, the certain knowledge of body, on the other you 
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have an idea of this body, and you wish to know whether 
it is &ithful or not. On these terms, the comparison is 
very easy; it is made of itself; having the copy and the 
original, you can easily tell if the one represents the other. 
But. this comparison, necessary by the theory, and now [by 
8up]>osition] possible and easy, is also perfectly useleiw. 
What indeed was the object of this comparison ? It was 
to obtain a certain knowledge of body. That is what yon 
were seeking after. Jn order to get at it, you place the 
original beside the copy. Bui if you take for granted that 
you have the original, that is to say, certain knowledge of 
the body, the whole thing is done ; there is nothing more 
to do. Let alone your comparison, your verification. I)o 
not give yourself the trouble to investigate whether the 
idea is conformed or not to the original. You possess the 
original ; that is enough ; you possess the very knowledge 
you were seeking to gain. Thus without having the certjiin 
knowledge of the original, you could never know whether 
the idea you have is faithful or not, and all comparison 
would be impossible ; and as soon as you have the original, 
it is undoubtedly very easy to compare .the idea with the 
reality ; but since you have the reality, it is altogether use- 
less to comj)aro the idea with it ; you have what you W’erc 
in search of, and the very condition of the theory, the com- 
|)arisou namely which it requires, is precisely the taking 
for granted the knowledge which you are seeking from the 
th(^ory : that is a par.alogi.sin, [here a begging the question.] 
Such is the criticism, a little subtle, but exact, which 
puiKuirig in all its 'turnings the theory of the representative 
idcjv, destroys and confounds it on every hand. Either 
the representative idea does not represent, and can not 
represent, and in this ease, if wo have no other means of 
knowing things, we are condemned never to know them ; 
W'O are condemned to skepticism, more or less extensive, 
according as we are more or le^s consistent, and if we 
will be perfectly consistent, to absolute skepticism both in 
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to matter and xmnd, that is to say, to absolute 
nihilism. Or else the idea. does represent its object; and 
in this case we can know that it &ithfully represents its 
object only so &r as we have the original, that is, so far 
only as we know matter and mind, things themselves, in 
some other way ; and then the intervention of the repre- 
siMitative idea is possible, but it is useless. Its truth, the 
conformity of the idea to its object, can bo demonstrated 
only by a supposition, which overthixiAVS the very theory 
it was designed to sustain. 

Let us now deduce from this criticism the consequences 
it gives. 

First consequence: wo know matter and mind, the 
world, the soul, and God, otherwise than by representa- 
tive ideas. Second and more general consequence: irt 
order to know beings we have no need of an intermediate. 
We know things directly and without the medium of 
ideas, or of any other medium. The mind is subject to 
certain conditions, but when these conditions are once sup- 
plied, it enters into exercise, and knows, for the sole 
reason that it is endowed with the ability of knowing. 

The true history of the understanding confirms this im- 
portant result, and completely puts the theory of ideas in 
full light. 

Primitively nothing U abstract, nothing is general; 
every thing is particular, every thing is concrete. The 
understanding, as I have proved, does not begin with these 
formulas: there Is no modification without its subject: 
there is no body without space, etc. ; but a modification 
being given, it conceives a particular subject of this modi- 
fication ; a body being given, it conceives that this body is 
in a space; a particular succession being given, it conceives 
that this particular succession is in a determinate time, etc. 
It is BO with all our primitive conceptions; they are all 
j)articular, determinate, concrete. Moreover, as I have 
also showTj, they are blended together, all our faculties 
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cntoriog into exercise simultaneously, or nearly so. There 
is no consciousness of the slightest sensation without an 
act of attention, that is to say, without some putting forth 
of the will ; there is no volition without the sentiment of 
an internal causative power ; no sensation perceived with- 
out reference to an external cause and to the world, which 
we immediately conceive as in a space and in a time, etc. 
In fine, our primitive conceptions present moreover two 
distinct characteristics; some are contingent, others are 
necessary. Under the eye of consciousness there may be 
a sensation of pleasure or of pain, which I perceive as 
really existing ; but this sensation may vary, change, dis- 
appear. From hence very soon arises the conviction that 
this sensible phenomenon which I notice, is indeed real, 
but that it might exist or might not exist, and therefore 
I might feel it or not feel it. This is a characteristic wliich 
philosopliy W'ill afterward designate as contingent. But 
when I conceive that a body is in space ; if I endeavor to 
conceive the contrary — that a body may be wUhout space, 
I can not succeed. Tliis conception of space is one which 
philosophy will designate by the term necessary. But from 
whence do ajl our conceptions, contingent or neccssar)', 
come? From the faculty of conceiving, which is within 
us, by whatever name you call this faculty of w^hieh w’e are 
all conscious — mind, rejison, thought^ understanding, or 
intelligence. The operations of tliis faculty, our concep- 
tions, are essentially affirmative, if not orally, yet mentally. 
To deny, even, is to affirm; for it is to affirm Uic contrary 
of wdiat had been first affirmed. To doubt also, is to affirm ; 
fur it is to affirm uncertainty. Besides, W'C evidently do 
not begin by doubt or negation, but by affirmation. Now, 
to affinn in any way, is to judge. If, then, every intellec- 
tual operation resolves itself into an openition of judgment, 
all our conceptions, whether contingent or necessary, re- 
solve thern.selvcs into judgments contingent or necessary; 
and all our primitive operations being concrete and syn- 
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thetioy it follows that all the primitive jadgments, snpposed 

by these operations, are also exercised under this form. 

Such is the primitive .scene of the intelligence. Grad- 
ually the intelligence imfolds itself. In the progress of 
this development language supervenes, which reflects the 
understanding, and brings it, so to say, out of itself. If 
> ou open the grammars, you will see that they all begin 
with the elements and go to propositions, tlmt is, they 
begin by analysis and end by synthesis. But in reality the 
process is not so. When the mind translates itself into 
language, the primary expressions of its judgments are, 
like the judgments themselves, concrete and synthetic. 
Its tirst products arc not words, but phrases, propositions, 
aiui very complex projM)8itions. A primitive proposition 
i«i a whole, which corresponds to the natural synthesis by 
which the mind begins. These primitive propositions are 
by no means abstract propositions such as these : There is 
no (piality without a subject; there is no body without 
f-pacc containing it ; and the like ; but they arc all p.artio- 
ular, such as : I exist ; this body cxi.sts ; such a body is in 
that space ; God exists, etc. These .are propositions which 
refer to a particular and determinate object, whit^h is cither 
self' or body, or God. But allei’ having expressed its 
primitive, concrete and synthetic judgments by concrete 
and synthetic propositions, the mind operates upon these 
judgments by abstraction ; it neglects that w'hich is con- 
erete in them to consider only the form of them, for ex- 
ample, the character of necessity with w hich iinmy of tliem 
arc invested, and which, when diseng.agcd and developed, 
in.stead of the concrete proimsitions : I exist ; thestj bodies 
are in such a space, etc. ; gives the absirml }>ropositions : 
There can be no body without space; tlicre c.an be no 
modification without a subject ; there can be no succession 
without time, etc. The general was at first enveloped in 
(be particular ; then you di.sengage the general from tho 
l>anicular, and you express it by itself. But I have else- 
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where sufficiently explained the formation of general prop. 
OHitions* 

Language is the sign of the mind, of its operations and 
of their development. It expresses primitive, concrete 
and spthctio judgments, by primitive propositions them- 
selves concrete and synthetic. The judgments arc grad- 
ually generalized by abstraction, and in their turn tlie 
profx)sitionB become general and abstract; upon th(‘se 
abstractions abstraction operates new abstractions. Al>. 
Btract propositions, the signs of abstract judgments, are 
themselves comjdex, and contain several elements. We 
abstract these elements in order to consider them sepii- 
rately. These elements are called ideas. It is a great 
error to suppose that wo have first these elements, with- 
out having the whole of which they are a part. We do 
not begin by propositions, but by judgments; the jiulg- 
monts do not come from the propositions, but the proposi. 
tions come from the judgments, which themselves come 
from the faculty of judging, which Ls grounded in the 
original capacity of the mind. A fortiori^ we do not Wgin 
by ideas; for ideas are given us in the proposition-j. 
Take, for example, the idea of space. It is not given us 
by itself, but in this complete proposition : there is no 
body without space, which proposition is only the form of 
a judgment. Take away the pro|)osition, which would not 
be made without the judgment, and you have not tlie 
ideas ; but as soon as langiuago permits you to translate 
your judgments into propositions, then you can consider 
separately the difterent elements of these propositions, that 
is to say, ideas separately from each other. To speak 
strictly, there are in nature no pfopositions, neither con- 
crete nor abstract, particular nor gcner.al, and still less arc 
there ideas in nature. If by ideas be understood sonn'- 
thing real, which exists inde|>cndeiitly of language, ami 
which is an intermediate between beings and the mind, I 
♦ Cliap. IV. 
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gay that there are absolutely uo ideas. There is nothing 
real except things, and the mind with its operations, that 
is, its judgments. Then come languages, which in some 
sort create a new world, at once spiritual and material, 
those symbolic beings which are called signs, by the help 
of which they give a kind of external and independent 
existence to the results of mental operatlibns. Thus, in 
expressing judgments or propositions, they have the ap- 
pearance of giving reality to those propositions. The 
same is the case in respect to ideas. Ideas are no more 
real than propositions; they have the same reality, the 
reality of abstractions, to which language attaches a nomi- 
nal and conventional existence. Every language is at once 
an analyst and a poet ; it makes abstractions and it realizes 
them. This is the condition of every language : wo must 
be resigned to itj and speak in figures, provided wo know 
wliat we arc doing. Thus all the world talk of having an 
idea of a thing, of liaving a clear or obscure idea, etc. ; but 
by this nobody intends to 8i\y that he has no knowledge 
of things, except by moans of certain intermediate things 
called ideas ; it is merely intended to mark thereby tlm 
operation of the mind in reference to such a thing, the 
operation by which the mind knows the thing, knows it 
more or less, etc. 

We talk also of representing a thing, and frequently a 
thing w'hich fidls not under the senses ; this is merely say- 
ing that we know it, comprehend it ; saying it, that is, by 
using a metaphor borrowed from the phenomena of the 
senses, and from the sense whose use is tlie most frequent, 
that of sight. Taste is ordinarily the sole judge of the 
employment of these figures. This metaphorical stylo may 
be carried, and is frequently carried, very far without ol>- 
scurity or error. I absolve, then, tlie ordinary language 
of the bulk of mankind ; and I believe that we may also 
absolve that of most ])bUosopher8, who commonly have 
spoken as the people, >vi4hout being more absurd than the 
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people. It is impossible, in &ct, to forbid the philosopher 
all metaphors ; the only law which it is necessary to impose 
upon hkn is, not to insist upon metaphors, not to couTert 
them into theories. Perhaps the Scotch school, which has 
taken up ^ the eighteenth century the old controversy 
aginst the representative idea, in the name of the common 
sense of the* l^lpiah race, has not always been sufficiently 
aware that plnlbsophers also make a part of the human race ; 
perhaps it has imputed too much to the schools, and been 
too willing to see every where the theory which it had un- 
dertaken to combat.* But it has certainly rendered an 
eminent service to philosophy, in demonstrating that the 
idearipiage is at the bottom notliing but a metaphor, and 
in doing justice to this metaphor if seriously taken as 
endowed with a representative power. This latter is the 
vice into which Locke has Men, and I have thought it 
needful to signalize it to you as one of the most perilous 
rocks of the Sensual school. 

From the point at which wo now have arrived, we can 
eawly judge of the doctrine of innate ideasy the refutation 
of which occupies the whole of the First Book of the Es- 
say on the Understanding.! The time has now come to 
explain oumdves conceniing this doctrine, and concerning 
Locke’s refutation of it. Locke divides the general doc- 
trine of innate ideas into two points, general propositions 
or maxims, and ideas. Now, we likewise reject tlm doc- 
trine of innate propositions and idctas, and for this very 
simple reason : because there are in nature neither propo- 

♦ Soo tho development and coaflrmatioa of this doubt, First Series 
Vol. IV, T,ecturo XXTI. p. 608, eta, [where Cousin vindicates Des- 
cartes agalDst tho mu^udgment of Retd, lie says ; “ Reid passed his 
Ufe ao much In tlio midst of the reproseiitativo idea theory of Locke, of 
Berkeley, and of Huroe^ that be saw it every where ; I say every where 
striodyaod literally.; there is not a single philosopher, ancient or modem, 
in whom ho did not find it."— Ta.] ^ f See Chap. II. 
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flitionfl nor ideiNs. WbAt ia there In nainre ? Beudes bodies 
there is nothing except m|nds^ and among these, that 
which we are, which conceives and knows directly things, 
joinds and bodies. And in the order of mind what is 
there innate? Nothing but the mind it§el|jthe under- 
gtanding, the faculty of knowing. Thi^ jjp^tanding, as 
Leibnitz has profoundly said, is innate f the deveL 

opment of the understanding is equ^ innate, in this 
sense, that it can not but take place, whon the understand- 
ing is once given, with the power which is proper to it, 
[and the conditions of its development supplied.] And, as 
you have seen the development of the understanding are 
the judgments which it passes and the knowledge implied 
in those judgments. Undoubtedly these judgments have 
conditions, which belong to the domain of experience. 
Take away experience, and there is nothing in the senijes, 
notliing in the consciousness, and consequently nothing in 
the understanding. But is this condition the absolute law 
of the understanding ? Might it not still judge and do- 
velop itself, without the aid of experience, without an or- 
ganic impression, without a sensation ? I neither affirm 
nor deny it ; h^otheses twii fingo^ as Newton said, I am not 
framing hypotheses; I state what is, without inquiring 
what might be. I say, that in the limits of the present 
state, it is an undeniable fact, that unless certain experi- 
mental conditions arc supplied, tho mind does not enter 
into operation, does not judge ; but I say at the same time, 
that as soon as these conditions are fulfilled, tho mind, in 
virtue of its owm energy, develops itself; thinks, conceives^ 
judges, and knows a multitude of things, which fall 
neither under consciousness, nor under the senses, as time, 
space, external causes, existences, and its own existence. 
There are no innate ideas, any more than innate proposi- 
tions ; but there is an energy innate in tho understanding, 
which projects itself in primitive judgments, which judg- 
ments, when language comes in, express themselves in 
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propositions, which propositions, decomposed by abetractioii 
and analysis, engender distinct ideas. As the mind is 
equal to itself in all men, the primitive judgments which it 
passes are the same in all men; and consequently, the 
propositions in which language expresses these judgments, 
and the fundamental ideas of which they are composed, 
are at once aBfl universally admitted. One condition is, 
however, necessary, namely, that they should he appre- 
bended. When Locke pretends that these propositions : 
'''‘whatsoever is, is,” and “i^ is impossible for the same 
thing to he and not to hef are propositions which are not 
universally nor primitively admitted, he is both right and 
wi^ong. Certainly, the first comer, the peasant to whom 
you should say : whatever is, is, and it is impossible for the 
same thing to be and not to be, would not admit tlieso 
propositions ; for he would not compreliend them, because 
you speak a language which is not his own, the languiige 
of abstraction and of analysis. Hut that which the peas- 
ant docs not admit and does not compreliend under its ab- 
stract form, he admits immediately and nec(‘ssarily undiT 
the concrete and synthetic form. Ask tliis same man wlio 
docs not comprehend your metaphysical language, ask him 
whether under the ditferent actions or sensations of which 
he is conscious there is not something real and subsistent, 
which is himself; whether he is not himself the s,ame to- 
day that he was yesterday ; in a word, instead of abstract 
formulas, j)ropo8e to him particular, deteiminate and con- 
crete questions ; and then human nature will give you an 
answer, because human nature, the human understanding, 
is in the peasant just as really as in Leibnitz. What I have 
just said concerning abstract and general propositions, I say 
concerning the simple ideas which analysis finds in these 
propositions. For example, ask a savage if he Iuls the idea 
of God; you ask him what ho can not reply to, for he does 
not understand it. Hut if you know how to mterrogatc 
this poor savage, you will see proceed from his intelligence 
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a synthetic and confused judgment, which, if you know 
how to read it, contains already every thing which the 
most refined analysis could ever give you ; you will see 
that under the confusion of their natural judgments, winch 
they neither know how to separate nor to express, the 
savage, the child, the idiot even, if he is not entirely one, 
admit originally and universally all the idq^ which subse- 
quent analysis develops without producing^ or of which it 
produces only the scientific form. 

There are, then, indeed, no innate ideas, nor innate prop- 
ositions, because there are no ideas, nor propositions 
really existing, and again, there are no 4;eneral ideas and 
propositions universally and primitively admitted under the 
form of general ideas and propositions. But it is certain 
that the understanding of all men teems, so to say, with 
natural judgments, which may be called innate in this 
sense, that they are the primitive, universal and neces- 
sary development of the human mind, which finally is in- 
nate to itself, and equal to itself, in all men.* 

♦ This is tho recognized and now uncontroverted senso of tho Oar- 
toAian theory of innate ideas. 

[It seems incredible that Locko should ever have instituted such a 
controversy ns that contained in his First Book, or that it should over 
have gained such celebrity. " Tho First Book of Locke’s Kssay,” says 
Coleridgo (“ if tho supposed error which it labors to subvert, bo not a 
mere thing of straw, an absurdity which no man pvor did or could bo* 
lieve), is formed on a a6(^i<jfia tTrpoCijTijaro^, and involves tho old mjB- 
hiko of cum hoc^ ergopropf^ hoc. Wo loam all things indeeil by occasion of 
oxjxjricnco ; but tho very facts so learned, force us inward upon antocc<L 
cuts which must bo presupposed in order to render experionco iUolf 
possible.” ‘‘The position of tho Aristotelians: Xihil in inidketu, quod 
non prius in sensu, on which Loeke’s Essay is grounded, is irrefragable ; 
Locko erred only in taking half tho truth for a whole truth.” If tho 
depcndenco of tho mind upon experience as tho condition of all ktJowl- 
edgo wero all that Locko meant to maintain by his attempt at reftiting 
innate ideas, ho would maintain what nobody denies, wbilo ho has in 
feet undertaken to refute what nobody over in roality believed. 

Origin of On the question of tho origin of idoa^ a few state* 
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iiMots may properlj here be made. It needs now bat few words to pot 
the whole matter in a sammarj tiew clearly befere the mind. 

The thooiy of Locke is built upon a gron oon/tision of distinct things 
Its oomprefaending sophism is the mistaking of the conditions of a thing 
for its principle. 

All our knowledge begins tctZA experience; no- knowledge precedes 
experience, but it does not therefore follow, as Kant well observ^ that 
all our knowledge springs from experience. It may still be the feet, 
that even our empirical knowledge is compounded partly oi that which 
we receive through impressions, and partly of that which the understand- 
ing phducea of itsel/t barely through ouaeion of sensible impressions. 
This is the true explanation. The understanding, when called into ei- 
erdse by and upon the data of experience, in virtue of certain previons 
laws ot its activity, is itself the mircc of much of our knowlege, knowl- 
edge which we could never derive from experience. Now these laws and 
orighial oonceptions of the understanding (known in our modem English 
philosophy as first principles, necessary truths, etc.) are sometimes called 
conetiUmi forms of the understanding, and knowledge d priori. ** Thej 
are called constituent,^' says Coleridge, “ because they are not acquired by 
the understanding, but they are implied in its constitution. As rationally 
might a circlo bo said to acquire a center and circumference, as the un- 
dorstandfng to acquire these, its inherent forms, or ways of conceiving. 
This is what Leibnitz meant, when to the old adage of the Peripatetics; 
nihil »n intellectu, quod non prius in senau, ho replied : preeter intelkctum 
ipsum." They are also, wo have said, called knowledge d priori.— 
“ This phrase,” as Coleridge remarks, *' is in common most grossly mis- 
understood. By knowledge d priori, wo do not mean that wo can know 
any thing previously to oxporionco, which be a contradiction in 
terms ; but that, having onoo known by o(i;ii|>n of cxporienco {i e. 
something 'acting d^on us from without), we (hen know that it must 
have prO’Oxisted, or the axporionce itself would have been impossible. 
By ejqterienco only, I know that 1 have eyes ; but then my reason con- 
Tinoes me that 1 must have bad eyes, in order to the experience.” 

The psychobgioal questioa in regard to the origin of ideas is nmply 
whether the ideas, and all the ideas which in point of fact aro in the 
hiVAfu miud, are there because the objects of those ideas — the things, the 
quaiitieSt (he mahers k> which they relate— are, or have been themselves ob- 
jeebtfiepbrienee, either external or internal, that is in sensation or in 
refleotioat To this the answer in one word is: no. But the positive 
•olutipjff onhs problem gives a threefold origin; 

1. Some of (m ideas are in our minds, because, wo have by sensation 
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gcperioMdVie otijwls of them : as for insUmoe, the ideas of hard and 
hot and cold, sweet and bitter, white, and black, etc. These hf^ve 
there origin in sensation ; 

2 . Some of our ideas are in our minds, because wo have by reflection, 
that is, in consciousness, experienced the objects them : as for instance, 
the ideas of thinking, willing, joy, grief| hope, foar, etc. These have 
their origin in reflection ; 

3. Some of our ideas are in our minds, because, although we never 
have experienced the objects of them, the realitiee to which they apply, 
yet the faculty of reason, the proper conditions of its activity being sup- 
plied, does in its own function necessarily apprehend them : as for in- 
stance, the ideas of space, time, infinite, right and wrong, etc. — ^The 
objects of these ideas are not objects of sensation ; they can not be 
touched, nor seen, nor heard, nor tasted, nor smelled ; neither are they 
any more objects of reflection, i c., wo have no Inward experlonco or 
consciousness of the objects of the ideas, but only of the ideas them- 
selves. The ideas are in our minds, because, reason in Its proper activity 
has apprehended and unfolded them in our consclousnesa ^They are 
rattonal ideas ; they have their origin in reason. 

Sensation, reflection, reason; such is the threefold *wigin of ide^ 
and of knowledge; or rather, since sensation and reflection maybe gen- 
eralized under a single term, experience, we may say the origin of ideas 
and of knowledge is twofold. All our knowledge is either empirical or 
rational ; the latter conditioned by the former, but not originated by 
it-TE.] 



CHAPTER Till. 

OP JUDGMENT. 

Exam ination of Uie Foortb Book of the Essay on the Understanding 
continued.— Of knowledge. — Its modes. — Omission of inductive knowl- 
odge.— Its degrees.— False distinction of Locke between knowing and 
judging.- That the thooiy of knowledge and of judgment in Locko 
reaolves itself into that of a perception of agreement or disagreement 
between ideas, — Detailed examination of this theory. — ^That i| ap- 
plies to jndgm.ei|ts abstract and not primitive, but by no means to pftm* 
*TtivQ judgment® which imply existence.— Analysis of the judgment; 
/ ejwH-^Three objections: 1, the irapossiblity of arrinng at real ex- 
istence by the abstraction of existence ; 2, that to bo^n by abstrac- 
tion is contrary to the true process of the human mind ; 3, that the 
theory of Locke involves a paralogism.— Analysis of the judgments: 
I think, thie body exists, this body is colored,^ God exists, ete.— Analysis 
'of the judgments upon which Arithraetio and Geometry rest. 

Wk have stopped some the entrance of the 

Fourth Book the Essay on the Understanding : let us 
notv pass within. 

The Fourth Book of the Rssay on the Human Under- 
standing treats of knowledge in general ; of its different 
modes ; of its different degrees ; of its extent and limit.s ; 
w ith some applications. It is, therefore, properly speaking, 
Logic with something of Ontology. The principle of this 
logic rests upon the theory we have examined, that of the 
representative idea. We have seen that, with Locke, the 
condition of all legitimate knowledge is the conformity of 
titc idea to the object j and we have every way proved 
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th»t this confonnity is nothing but a chimera. We have 
therefore already overthrown the general theory of kno^- 
edge, but we have overthrown it only in its principle by 
rsusing a provisional question, by taking an exception 
against it. It is necessary now to examine it in itself!%- 
dependently of the principle of the representative idea, 
and to follow it in its appropriate development and conse- 
quences. 

Whether the idea is representative or not, it is a settled 
point in the system of Locke that the understanding does 
not commence by things, but by ideas ; that ideas are the 
sole objects of the understanding, and consequently the 
sole foundations of knowledge. Now if all knowledge ne- 
cessarily depends upon ideas, then where there is no idea 
there can be no knowledge ; and wherever there is knowl- 
edge, there has necessarily been an idea. But the converse 
is not true, there is not necessarily knowledge, wherever 
there is an idea. For instance, in order that you may be 
able to have a W’cll-grounded knowledge of God, it is ne- 
cessary that you should first have some idea of God ; but 
from your having some idea of God, it docs not follow that 
you have a true or sufficient knowledge of him. Thus 
knowledge is limited b^ ideas; but it does not necessarily 
go as far as ideas go. 

B. IV^. Ch. III. § can have knoicUdge no fur- 

ther than wc have ideas?' Ibid. § 0, “ Our kmwUdge is 
mrrower than our ideas." If knowledge never surpasses 
the ideas and sometimes falls short of them, and if all 
knowledge depends only upon ideas, it is clear that knowl- ^ 
edge can never be any thing but the relation of one idea 
to another ; and that the process of the human mind in 
knowledge is nothing else than the perception of a relation 
of some sort between ideas. 

B. IV. Ch. I. § 1. “Since the mind in all its thoughts 
and reasonings, hath no other immediate object but U$ ousn 
ideas^ which it alone does or can contemplate, it is evident 
13 
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that our knowledge is only conversant about them.** J 2 . 
“Knowledge then seems to me to be nothing but the per. 
ception of the connection and agreement or disagreement 
and repugnancy of any of our ideas. In this alone it con- 
sists. Where this perception is, there is knowledge ; and 
where it is not, there though we may fancy, guess, or be. 
lieve, yet we always come short of knowledge. 

Thence follow the different modes and degrees of knowl- 
edge in the system of Locke. We hnoio only when wo 
perceive a relation of agreement or disagreement between 
two ideas. Now we may perceive this relation in two 
ways: either we perceive it immediately, and then the 
knowledge is intuitive ; or we arc not able to perceive it 
immediately, and must havp recourse to another idea, or 
to several other ideas, which we put bctw'een the two ideas 
whose relation can not be directly perceived, so that there- 
by we may apprehend the relation wdiich escapes us, 
Knowledge is then called demonstrative. (B. IV. Cli. II. 
§ 1, 2.) Locko here makes an excellent remark which 
ought not to be omitted, and for which it is just to gi\e 
him the credit. No doubt we are often compelled to re- 
sort to demonstration, to the interposition of one or more 
ideas, in order to perceive the latent relation of two ide.a*? ; 
but this now' idea w hich wo interpose in some w'ay bctw'ccn 
the two othci's, it is necessary that w'o should perceive its 
relation to each of the others. Now if the perception of 
this relation between that idea and the tAVo others^ i.s not 
intuitive, if it is demonstrative, it would bo necessar}' to 
have recourse to the intermediation of a new idea. But if 
between this idea and the anterior ideas the perception of 
relation w’ere not intuitive, but dcmon.strative, it w'ould l)e 
necessary to have recouso again to a new idea, and so on 
ad infinitum. Tlie perception of the relation betw'cen the 
middle term and the extremes must therefore be intuitive ; 
and it must be so in all the steps of the deduction ; so that 
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demonstrative evidence is grounded upon intuitive, and al« 
presupposes it. 

B. IV. Ch. II. § V. mmt ha^e intuitive 

(ddencey “ Now in every step reason makes in demon- 
strative knowledge, there is an intuitive knowledge of that 
agreement or disagreement it seeks with the next inter- 
mediate idea, which it uses as a proof ; for if it were not so, 
that yet would need a proof ; since without the perception 
of such agreement or disagreement, there is jio knowledge 
produced. If it bo perceived by itself, It is intuitive 
knowledge; if it can not be perceived by itself, there is 
need of some intervening idea, as a common measure to 
!;how their agreement or disagreement. By which it is 
plain that every step in reasoning that produces knowledge, 
Ijjis intuitive certainty ; which when the mind perceives, 
there is no more required but to remember it, to make the 
agreement or disagreement of the idesis, concerning which 
we inquire, visible and certain. So that to make any 
thing a demonstration, it is necessary to perceive theim- 
niodiate agreement of the intervening ideas, whereby the 
agreement or disagreement of the two ideas under exami- 
nation (whereof the one is always the fii*sl, and the other 
the last in the account), is found. This intuitive percep- 
tion of the agreehient or disagreement of the intermediate 
i<leas, in each stop and progression of the demonstration, 
must also be carried exactly in the mind, and a man must 
l>e sure that no part is left out.” 

Thus intuition and demonstration arc the diflbrcnt modes 
of knowledge according to Locke. But are there no 
others? Have wo not knowledge whieh we acquired 
neither by intuition nor demonstration V How do w^e ac- 
quire a knowledge of the laVs of external nature ? Take 
Inch yon please, gravitation for instance. Certainly there 
IS no simple intuition and immediate evidence here ; for 
experiments multiplied and combined, are necessary to 
give the slightest law ; and even these will not suffice, since 
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the slightest law surpasses the number, whatever it be, of 
these experiments from which it is drawn. There is there- 
fore need of an intervention of some other operation of 
the mind besides intuition. Is it demonstration? Im. 
possible. What in fact is demonstration ? It is the per. 
ception of a relation between two ^ ideas by means of a 
third, but it is upon this condition that the latter should 
be more general than the two others, in order to embr.ice 
and connect them. To demonstrate is, in the last analysis, 
to deduce the particular from the general. Now what U 
the more general physical law from which gravitation can 
be deduced? We have not deduced the knowledge of 
gravitation from any other knowledge anterior to it, and 
which involves it in the germ. How, then, have we ac- 
quired this knowledge, which we certainly have ; and in 
general, how have we acquired the knowledge of physical 
laws ? A phenomenon having been presented a number 
of times, with a particular character and in particular 
circumstances, we have judged that if this same phenoin- 
eua should appear again in similar circumstances, it Avould 
have the same character ; that is to say, we have general- 
ized the particular character of this phenomenon : instead 
of descending from the general to the paidicular, we have 
ascended from the particular to the general. This general 
character is what we call a law ; this law we have not 
deduced from a more general law or character ; wc h.ave 
derived it from particular experiments in order to transfer 
it beyond them. There is here neither simple intuition nor 
demonstration: it is what we call induction. It is to 
induction that we owe all our conquests over nature, all 
our discoveries of the laws of the world. For a long time 
natural philosophers contented themselves either with im- 
mediate observations which furnished no great result, 
or with speculations which resulted in nothing but hy- 
potheses. Induction for a long lime was only a natural 
process of the human mind, of which men make use for 
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acquiring the knowledge they need in respect to the ex. 
temal world, without explaining it, and without its passing 
fi-om practice into science. It is to Bacon, chiefly, we owe, 
not the invention, but tlie discovery and largest propagar 
tion of this process. It is strange that Locke, a country- 
man of Bacon, and who belongs to his school, should in 
his classitication of the modes of knowledge, have permitted 
precisely that one to escape him to which the school of 
Bacon has given the greatest celebrity, and placed in the 
clearest light. It is strange that the wholo*Sen8ual School, 
which pretends to be the legitimate ofispring of Bacon, 
should, after the example of Locke, have almost forgotten 
the evidence of induction among the diflerent species of 
evidence, and that contrary to what m experimental 
school should have done, it has neglected induction to bury 
it'^clf in demonstration. Tins is the reason of the singular 
hut undeniable phenomenon, that in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the logic of the Sensual school was scarcely any 
thing but a reflection of tlie peripatetic scholasticism of 
the middle age, of that scholasticism which admitted no other 
processes in knowledge than intuition and demonstration. 

Let us now see what, according to Locke, are the dif- 
ferent degrees of knowledge. 

Sometimes wc know with certainty, without the least 
blending of doubt with our knowledge. Sometimes also, 
instead of absolute knowledge, we hare only probable 
knowledge. Probability also has its degrees, and its par- 
ticular grounds. Locke treats them at largo. I advise 
you to read with care the chapters, not indeed very pro- 
found, but sufliciently exjict, in which ho discusses the dif- 
ferent degrees of knowledge. I can not go into all these 
details, but will content myself with pointing out to you 
the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth chajders of the 
Fourth Book. I shall particularly notice only one dis- 
tinction to which Locke attaches great importance, and 
wliicli, in my opinion is without foundation.^ 
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We either hnow in a certain and absolute maimer, or 
we know merely in a manner more or less probable. Locke 
chooses to employ the term knowledge exclusively to sig. 
nify absolute knowledge, that which is raised above all 
probability. The knowledge which is wanting in certainty 
— simple conjecture, or presumption more or less prob- 
able—he calls judgment. B. IV. Ch. XIV. § 4 : “ Hjo 
mind has two tiiculties, conversant about truth and felse- 
hood. Firsts hiowledge^ U'hereby it certamly perceives 
and is undoubtedly satisfied of the agreement, or disagree- 
ment of any idejts. Secondly^ judgment^ which is the 
putting ide.os together, or separating them from one 
another in the mind, when their certain agreement or dis- 
agreement is not perceived, but presumed to be so ; wliicl* 
is as the word imports, taken to be so, before it certainly 
appears.” 

But the geiier.al us.age of all languages is contrary to so 
limited a sense of the word knowledge ; a certain knowl- 
edge, or a probable or evem a conjectural knowledge is 
always spoken of jw knowledge in its difterent degrees, 
It is so in regard to judgment. As languages have not 
confined the term knowledge to absolute knowledge, so 
they have not limited the term judgment to knowledge 
merely probable. In .some cases we pass t ertain and de- 
cisive judgments; in others we pass judgments which are 
only })robahle, or even purely conjectural. In a word, 
judgments are inlalliblo, or doubtful in various degrees; 
but doubt fid or infallible, they are always judgments, and 
tins distinction between knowledge a.s being exclusively 
infallilile, and judgment as being exclusively probable, 
doubtful or conjectural, is a verbal distinction altogc'thcr 
mbit r.'iry ami barren. Time accordingly has done justice 
to it ; but it seems to h.avc spared the theory on which 
the distinction is founded, the theory whicii makes both 
knowledge and judgment consist in the perception of a 
relation of agreement or disagreement between two ideas. 
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All verbal distinction laid aade, to judge or to know, to 
know or to judge, is with Locke nothing but to perceive, 
intuitively or demonstratively, a relation of agreement or 
disagreement, certain or probable, between two ideas. This 
is the theory of knowledge and of judgment accordmg to 
Locke, reduced to its simplest expression. From Locke it 
passed into the Sensual school, where it enjoys undisputed 
authority, and forms the acknowledged theory of judg- 
ment. It requires, then, and it deserves a scrupulous ex- 
ainiiiation. 

In the first place, let us note the extent of this theory. 
It pretends not merely that there are judgments which are 
iiolhing else than perceptions of the relation of agreement 
or disagreement of ideas; but it pretends that every judg- 
ment is subject to this condition. This is the jmint to bo 
verified. 

Let us take any knowledge, any judgment. I propose, 
the following judgment : two and three make five* This is 
not a chimera; it is a knowledge, a judgment; and it is 
certain. IIow do we acquire this knowledge, what are the 
conditions of this judgment ? 

Tlie theory of Locke supposes three: 1, that there are 
t^^o ideas present to the underptanding, known anterior to 
(he percejition of relation; 2, that there is a comparison 
made between these two ideas; 3, that at the end of this 
comparison there is a perception of some' relation between 
(lie two ideiLs. I'wo ideas, a comparison of tlieni, a per- 
ception of a relation derived from the comparison: such 
are the conditions of the theory of Locke. 

Let us go on : two and three make five. What arc tlie 
two ideas? Two and three, and live. Suppose I had not 
these two ideas, these two terms, on the one hand, tw'o and 
three, and on the other, five. Could I ever perceive that 
tliere was a relation between them of equality or inequality, 
identity or diversity ? Xo. And having these two terms, 
if I did not compare them, should I ever perceive their re- 
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latioi) ? Certainly not. And if in comparing them, their 
relation, spite of alt my exertions, should escape my under, 
standing, should I ever arrive at the result, that two and 
three make five ? By no means. On the contrary, suppose 
these three conditions to be supplied, is the result infallibly 
obtained ? I see nothing wanting to it. Thus far, then, 
the theory of Locke seems to work well. Shall I take 
another arithmetical example ? But arithmetical examples 
have this peculiarity, that they are all alike. What in fact 
are arithmetical truths but relations of numbers ? Tliey 
are nothing else. Arithmetical knowledge then falls under 
the theory of Locke concerning knowdedge ; and an arith- 
metical judgment, if the expression may be used, is nothinj; 
else than the perception of a relation of numbers. Tims 
far, then, the theoiy of Locke is perfectly sound. 

Sliall wo take geometry ? But if geometrical truths are 
nothing but relations of magnitude, it is clear that no 
geometrical truth can be obtained, except under the con- 
dition of having previously tw'o ideas of magnitude, then 
of comparing them, and then of deducing a relation of 
agreement or disagreement. And as all mathematics, as 
Newton has said, is only a universal arithmetic, it seems 
true that mathematical Judgment in general is nothing but 
a perception of relations. 

Let us take other examples a little at random. I wash to 
know if Alexander is a truly great man; it is a question 
frequently agitated. It is evident that unless, I have on 
the one hand the idea of Alexander, and on the otlicr an 
idea of a truly great man, and unless I compare these two 
idea'<, and j)eroeive between them a relation of agreement 
or di'^agreement, I can not decide whether Alexander is a 
great man or not. Here .again w'o must necessarily have 
two ideas, a particular idea, that of Alexander, and a 
general idea, that of a groat man, and w'c compare these 
two ideas to know if they agree or disagree with each 
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other, if the predicate can be affirmed of the subject, if the 
subject foils under the predicate, etc. 

I wish to know if God is good. At first it is necessary 
that I should have the idea of the existence of God, of God 
BO far forth as existing ; then it is necessary that I should 
have the idea of goodness, an idea more or less extensive, 
more or less complete of it, so as to bo able after a com- 
parison of the one with the other, to affirm that these two 
ideas have a relation of agreement. 

Such are, indeed, the conditions of knowledge, of judg- 
ment in these different cases. But let us explain the nature 
of these different coses. Let us examine the mathematical 
truths which lend themselves so readily to the theory of 
Locke. Arithmetical truths, for example, do they exist in 
nature? No. And why not? Because these relations which 
are called arithmetical truths, have for their terms not con- 
crete quantities, that is to say, real quantities, but discrete, 
that is, abstract quantities. One, two, three, four, five — all 
this has no existence in nature; consequently, the relations 
between abstract and not real quantities no more have a real 
e\i.steiice than their terms : arithmetical truths are pure ab- " 
Rtractions. And moreover the human mind oj)erate8 at first 
upon concrete quantities, and it is only subsequently that it 
rises from the concrete to the conception of those general 
relations which aonstitutc arithmetical truths properly so 
called. They have then, two characteristics: 1, they arc 
abstract ; 2, they are not primitive ; they suppose })rovion8 
concrete judgments, in the bosom of which they reside 
until deduced by abstraction and raised to the height of 
universal truths. The same may he said of the truths of 
geometry. The magnitudes with which geometry has to 
do, arc not concrete magnitudes ; they are abstract, hav- 
ing no existence in nature. For there arc in nature only 
imperfect figures, and the operations of geometry are con- 
ditioned by perfect figures, the perfect triangle, the })erfect 
circle, etc., that Is to say, by figures which liave no real 
la* 
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existence, but are pure conceptions of the mind. The re. 
lations of abstractions can then be nothing but abstractions. 
Still further, the human mind no more begins by conceiv. 
ing perfect figures, than it begins by conceiving the ab- 
stract relations of numbers. It first conceives the con- 
crete, the imperfect triangle, the imperfect cii*cle, from 
which it subsequently deduces by abstraction, rapid indeed, 
the perfect triangle, and circle of geometry. The truths of 
geometry are not then primitive truths in the human under- 
standing. Tlie other examples which we have taken, namely, 
that Alexander is a great man, and that God is good, have 
the same character of being problems instituted by later 
reflection and intelligent curiosity. In a word, hitherto 
we have verified the theory of Locke only in respect to 
abstract judgments and those which are not primitive. 
Let us take judgments marked with other characteristics. 

Look at another knowledge, another judgment, which 1 
propose for your examination, namely, the judgment : I ex- 
ist. You no more doubt the certainty of this knowledge 
than of the first knowledge I referred to: two and thrw 
^ make five. You xvould sooner doubt the first than the 
second. Well, then, let us submit this certain knowledge, 
this certain judgment; I exist, to the conditions of Locke’s 
general theory eoncerning knowledge and judgment. 

I remind you of the conditions of this theory: 1, two 
ideas ; 2, a comparison of the two ideas ; 3, perception of 
some relation of agreement or disagreement. 

Now, what are the tw'o ideas which should be the tw’o 
terms of this relation :md the basis of the comparison ? It 
is the idea of I, or me, and the idea of existence, betwecri 
which it is the object to find the relation of agreement or 
disrigreement. 

Let us take good heed wdiat we do. It is not the idea 
of our existence that is to be one of the tw’o ideas w hicii 
are to be objects of comparison. For wdmt are we seeking 
afler? Our owm existence. If we have it, we should not 
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geek after it. We must not take the thing in question, our 
existence, for granted. The idea of existence which 
is to be here one of the terms of comparison, is therefore 
tiie idea of existence in general, and not the partieiilar idea 
of our own existence. Such is the rigorous condition of 
the problem. And what is the other idea, the second term 
of the comparison? It is the idea of the me. But what 
are we seeking after ? The me as existing. We are not, 
then, to take it for granted ; for that would be to take for 
granted the thing in question. It is not, then, the existing 
me which should be the second term of the comparison ; 
but a me, a self, which must necessarily bo conceived as dis- 
tinct from the idea with which it is intended to compare it, 
in order to know if it agrees or not, namely, the idea of 
existence. It is a self, then, a me, which must be con- 
ceived as not possessing existence, that is to say, an abstract 
me, a general mo. 

The idea of an abstract me, and the idea of existence — 
these are the two ideas of which a comparison is to be 
made, which ought to bring out the judgment in question ! 
Kertect, I pray you; what are you in search of? Your 
own personal existence. Do not^ then, take it for granted, 
since it is what you arc seckii^g to find. Do not put 
it into eitlier of the two terms, from the comparison of 
whicli you arc to get it. Since it should be only the pro- 
duct of the relation of these two terras, it should not be 
taken for granted in either of them, for then the com- 
parison would bo useless, and the truth w'ould then be an- 
terior to the perception of their relation, and not [m the 
theory demands] the result of it^ Such are the imperious 
conditions of the theory of Locke : two abstract ideas, the 
abstract idea of the me, and abstract idea of existence. Wo 
are now to compare these two ideas, to see if they agree 
or disagree with each other, to perceive the relation of 
agreement or disagreement which binds or separates them. 

1 might first remark, in passing, upon tliis expression of 
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agreement or disagreement, and show how much H ig 
wanting in precision and distinctness ; but I will not do so. 

I lake the words as Locke gives them. I let his theory 
nnfold itself freely ; I shall not repress it ; I merely uish 
to see where it will arrive. It starts from two abstract 
terms ; it compares them, and seeks a relation of agree- 
ment or disagreement between them, between the idea of 
existence and the idea of the me. It compares them, then ; 
so be it. And what is the result ? a relation, a relation of 
agreement. So he it again. I wish to make here but one re- 
mark, it is, that this relation, whatever it be, must nccesjw- 
rily be of the same nature as the two terms, which arc its 
foundation. Tlie two terms are abstract ; the relation must 
therefore necessarily be abstract. What then will be the 
result of the perception of the relation, wdiich I am very 
willbig to suppose one of agreement between the gen- 
eral and abstract idea of existence, and the general and 
abstract idea of the me ? A truth of relation of the same 
nature as the two terms on which it is founded, namely, 
an abstract knowledge, a logical knowledge of the non-con- 
tradiction Ibund between the idea of existence and the 
idea of the me, that is to say, tlic knowledge of the pure 
possibility of the existence of a me, a self. Ibit w’hcn you 
believe that you exist, do you, I .ask, merely pass the judg- 
ment that there is no contradiction betAvoen the general 
idea of the me, and that of existence? Not at all. The 
question is not about a jmssiblo you, a possible mo, but a 
real me, that (juite detormin.ato me Avhicli nobody confounds 
with a logical abstraction. The qiiostion is not about ex- 
istimce in general, but alv>ut your own, your oum altogether 
personal and individual existence. On the contrary, the 
result of the judgment derived from the perception of a 
relation of agreement between the general and abstract 
idea of existence and the general and abstract idea of the 
mo docs not imply real existence. It gives, if you please, 
possible existence, but it gives nothing more. 
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Tliis is tbe first vice of Locke’s theory. Look' now at 
another. 

The judgment; I exist, is eminently a primitive judg- 
ment. It is the starting-point of knowledge. Obviously 
you can know nothing before yourselves. Now in the 
theory of Locke, the two ideas upon which the judgment 
acts, and between which is to be discerned the relation of 
agreement, are necessarily two abstract ideas. The radical 
supposition then of the theory of Locke is thaf the human 
mind, in regard to knowledge, begins by abstraction, a 
supposition gratuitous and falsified by facts. In fiict we 
set out with the concrete and not with the abstract, and 
even if it were possible (which I deny, and which I have 
demonstrated to bo impossible), to derive reality from 
abstraction, it would remain not less true that the process 
M'hieh Locke imputes to the human mind, even if it were 
legitimate, is not that which the mind employs. 

Tlie theory of Locke can give only an abstract judgment 
and not a judgment which reaches to real existence ; and 
his theory, moreover, is not the true process of the human 
mind, since the process it employs Is altogether abstract, 
and by no means primitive ; further, this theory involves 
a })aralogism. 

In fact Locke proposes to arrive at the knowledge of 
real .and personal existence by the comparison of the idea 
of existence and the idea of self, by bringing them .to- 
gether in order to discern their relation. But in generah 
and to dispatch the (piestion at a single stroke, the abstract 
being given us only in the concrete, to derive the concrete 
from the abstract is to take ns a principle what could have 
been had only as a consetpience ; it is to ask what we are 
in search of, from precisely that whidi we could never 
have known but by means of that which w'C are in search 
of. And in regard to this particular case, under what 
condition have you the general and abstract idea of exist- 
ence, and the general and abstract idea of self, which you 
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compare in order to derive from them the knowledge of 
your own existence ? Under this condition ; that yon have 
already had the idea of your own existence. It is impos- 
siblc that you should have ascended to the generalization 
of existence without having passed from the knowledge of 
some particular existence ; and as neither the knowledge 
of the existence of God, nor that of the existence of the 
external world precedes or can precede that of your own, 
it folloS^ll^at the knowledge of your own existence can 
not but h^e been one of the bases of the abstract and 
general idea of existence; consequently to derive the 
knowledge of your own existence from the general idea of 
existence, is to fall into an evident paralogism. If Locke 
had not known that he existed, if he had not already ac- 
quired the knowledge of his own me real and existent, ho 
could never have had the general and abstract idea cither 
of^a me, nor of existence, those very ideas from which lie 
seeks to obtain the knowledge of his personal mo and 
existence.* 

♦ [The reader will recollect tho criticism of Reid upon Descartes's 
celebrated cogito, ergo sum; and also Stewart’s vindication of it against 
Reid. Cousin has tho following remarks upon this topic : 

“Before Spinoza and Roid, Gassendi ha<l attacked the enthyraeme of 
Doscartes. ' Tho proposition, I think, therefore 1 am, supposes,’ says 
Gassendi, ‘this major: that which thinke, exut^; and consequently in- 
volves a begging of the question.' To this Descartes replies : ‘ I do not 
beg the question, for I do not suppose any major. I maintain that the 
proposition ; I think, therefore I exist, is a particular truth which is in- 
troduced into the mind without recourse to any more general truth, and 
independently of any logical deduction. It is not a prejudice, but a 
natural judgment wliich at once and irresistibly strikes tho intelligence.’ 
' The motion of existence,’ says ho, in his reply to other objections, * is a 
primitive notion, not obtained by any syllogism, but evident in itself; 
and tho mind discovers it by intuition.’ Reasoning docs not logically 
deduce existence from thought ; but tho mind can not think without 
knowing itself, because being is given in and under thought : cogiio, 
ergo sum. The certainty of thinking does not go before the certainty of 
existence; it contains and envelops it; they are two cotemporaneoos 
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Tlius we have three radical objections against the theory 
of Locke : 

1. It starts from abstractions; consequently, it gives 
only an abstract result, and not the one you are seek- 
ing. 

2. It starts from abstractions, and, consequently, it does 
not start from the true starting-point of the humali mtelli- 

3. It starts from abstractions, which it could njpy'have 
obtained but by the help of the self-same, concrfelo knowl- 
edge that it pretends to derive from the abstractions which 
suppose it; consequently, it takes for granted the thing in 
question. 

The theory of Locke breaks down under these three ob- 
jections ; and the judgment, I exist, escapes in every way 
from the theory of Locke. 

This judgment has two charactenstics : 

1. It is not abstract: it implies existence: 

2. It is a primitive judgment : all others involve the sup- 
position of it, while it supposes no others. 

It was in regard to abstract judgments, judgments slow- 
ly formed in the human mind, that the theory of Locke 
was before seen to hold true, ^lut here the judgment ira- 
plies existence, and is primitive ; and the theory can no 
louger be veritied. We must therefore choose between 
the theory and the certainty of personal* knowledge. 

So much for personal existence. It is the same in 
regartl to all the modes of this existence, to our faculties, 
our operations, whether sensation, or will, or thought 

Take whatever phenomenon you please : I fed; I wiU; 
I think. Take for instance : I think. This is commonly 
called a fact of consciousness; but consciousness is still to 
know (iionscire sibi)^ it is to know, since it is to know one’s 

verities blended in one fundamental verity. This fundamental complex 
verity is the solo principle of the CartesUn philosophy.” — Fragment 
PMoeophiqwti. 314-321.— -Ta.] 
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self ; it is to believe, to affirm, to judge. When you say, 

I think, it is a judgment which you exercise and express : 
when you are conscious of thinking, and do not say so, it 
is still a judgment which you exercise without expressing 
it. Now this judgment, whether expressed or not, im. 
plies existence ; it implies that you, a real being, actually 
exercise the real operation of thinking. Moreover, it is a 
primi^ judgment, at least cotemporaneous with the 
judgip^that you exist. 

Let us test the theory of Locke in regard to this jiidg- 
ment, as we have tested it in regard to that other primitive 
and concrete judgment : I exist. 

Three conditions are necessary by the theory of Locke, 
in order to explain and legitimate the judgment : I think ; 
namely, two ideas, their comparison, a perception of rela- 
tion between them. What in this case are the two ideas ? 
Obviously the idea of thinking on the one hand, and of I 
or myseltj on the other. But if it is the idea of thinking 
distinct from myself, if it is thinking considered apart from 
the subject, the me, from that subject me which is, you 
will not forget, the primary basis of all existence; it is 
thinking abstracted from all existence, it is abstract thonglu, 
that is to say, the simple power of thinking, and nothing 
else. On the other hand, the me, which is the other ne- 
cessary term of the comparison, can not be a mo which 
thinks, for you haVc just separated it from thought ; it is, 
therefore, a mo, wliich you are to consider abstracted from 
thinking. For if, in fact, you suppose it thinking, you 
would have what you are in search of, and there would be 
no need of your making a laborious comparison ; you might 
stop at one of the terms, which would give you the other, 
the me as thinking, or I tliink. But to avoid paralogism, 
you must 8Uj)}>o8e it as not thinking; and as your first 
legitimate term is thought separated from the me, your 
second legitimate term must be me separated from thought, 
a mo not thinking. And you widi to know if this me, taken 
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independently of thinkings and this thinking taken inde- 
pendently of the me, have a relation to each other of agree- 
ment or disagreement. Such is the question. It is then 
two abstractions you are going to compare. But once 
again, two abstract terms c.an engender only an abstract 
relation, and an abstract relation can engender only an ab- 
stract judgment, namely, the abstract judgmitent that 
thinking and the me are two ideas which imply IttWontra- 
(liction. Thus the theory of Locke applied tO^l, judg- 
ment : I think, as to the other judgment : I exist, gives 
nothing but an abstract result [the possibility of the truth : 
I think, but not its actual trutli, its reality], an abstract 
truth which in no respect represents what passes in your 
mind w'hen you judge that you think, and when you say, 
I think. 

Then, too, the theory of Locke makes the human mind 
begin by abstraction : but it docs not thus begin. 

Finally, it makes the mind begin by abstraction;' iriid 
seeks to derive the concrete from the abstract, whiW’’in 
point of fact you could never have had the abstract if you 
had not previously had the concrete. You passed first, and 
naturally, this determinate, concrete, and synthetic judg- 
ment : I think ; and then aftei ward as you began to exor- 
cise the faculty of abstraction, you made a division in the 
primitive synthesis ; you considered S43parately, on the one 
hand, the thinking, that is to say, thougbt without the sub- 
ject, without the me, the self, th.at is, possible thinking — 
and then, on the other hand, the me, I, without the real 
attributes of thinking, that is to say, the simple possibility 
of being ; and now you are pleased artificially and too late, 
to reunite, by a jiretended relation of agreement, two terms 
wliicli originally you did not have given you separate and 
<li<joined, but united and confused in the synthesis of real- 
ity and of life. 

Thus the three preceding objections return here with the 
same force; and the theory of Locke can legitimately 
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give you neither the knowledge of your own existence, 
nor the knowledge of any of your faculties, or operations; for 
what I have said concerning tlie judgment : I thinks may 
be said likewise of the judgment : I wiU^ I feel^ and 
of all the attributes and all the modes of personal ex- 
istence. 

Nor is it any more possible for the theory of Locke to 
give external existence. Take for instance the judgment: 
this hmy exists. The theory decides that you can not 
have this knowledge but upon the condition of having 
perceived a relation of agreement between two ideas com- 
pared with each other. What are these two ideas? (/cr- 
tainly not the idea of a body really existing ; for you wouKl 
then have what you are seeking ; nor is it any more the 
idea of actual existence. It is then the idea of a possible 
body, and the idea of a possible existence, or two abstrac- 
tions. But you can deduce from them only this other 
abstraction: there is no logical incompatibility between 
the idea of existence and the idea of body. Then you 
commence by abstraction, which is contrary to the natural 
order. Fmally, you begin by an abstraction which you 
would never have had, if you had not previously ob- 
tained the concrete knowledge, the very knowledge which 
you wish to derive from the comparison of your abstrac- 
tions. 

What has been said concerning the existence of body, 
holds equally good concerning the attributes by which 
body is known to us, solidity, form, color, etc. Take for 
example, the quality of color, commonly classed among the 
secondary qualities, but which is perliaps more inherent in 
body than is commonly believed. Be this, however, as it 
may, whether color bo a simple secondary quality or a 
primary quality of matter, let us see on what conditions, 
by the theory of I^eke, we accpiire the knowledge of it. 
In order to pass this judgment : this body is colored^ white, 
or black, etc., is it true that we must have two ideas, com 
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pare them, and perceive thar relation ? The two ideas 
should be that of body and that of color. But the idea of 
body must not here be the idea of a colored body, for then 
the single term would imply the other, would render the 
comparison useless, and would take for granted the thing 
in question. It must then be the idea of a body as not 
being colored. The idea of color also must not be the 
idea of a color really existing ; for a color is not real, does 
not exist, except m a body, and the very condition of the 
operation which we wish to make, is the separation of color 
from body. The question here, then, is not concerning a 
real color, having such or such a determinate shade, but 
of color abstracted from all that determines it, all that 
makes it special and real. The question is only concerning 
tlio abstract and general idea of color. From whence it 
results that the two ideas you have, are general and ab- 
stract ideas ; and from abstractions you can derive only 
abstractions. And again, you commence by abstraction ; 
you go contrary to the true natural process. Finally, 
is the most crushing objection, it is obvious that you 
could never have gained the general idea of color except 
in the idea of some particular and positive color, which you 
could not liave gained except m that of a body figured and 
colored. It is not by the help of the general idea of color, 
and the general idea of body, that you learn that bodies 
are colored ; but on the contrary, it iS* because you have 
previously knomi that such a body was colored, that after- 
ward separating what was united m the priinitivo syn- 
thesis, you were able to consider on the one hand, the idea 
of l)ody, and on the other tlie idea of color, abstracting one 
from tlie otlicr; and it is then only that you could have 
instituted a comparison in order to explain to yourselves 
what you alr(?ady knew. 

In general, judgments are of two sorts : either those iu 
which wo acquire what we were before ignorant of, or 
those reflex judgments in which we only explain to our- 
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selves what we already knew. The theory of Locke can 
to a certain extent, explain the second, but the first entirely 
escape it. 

For instance, if we wish now to give account to ourselves 
of the existence of God, whom we already know, we take 
or we can take, on the one hand, the idea of God, and on 
the other, the idea of existence, and inquire if these two 
ideas agree or disagree. But to give account of the knowl- 
edge we have already acquired, is one thing ; to acquire 
that knowledge, is another thing. Now certainly we did 
not at first acquire the idea of the existence of God, by 
placing the idea of God on one side and the idea of exist- 
ence on the other, and then seeking their relation ; for (to 
spare you superfluous repetitions, and not go over tlie 
whole circle of the three foregoing objections, but to flisten 
only upon the last of them) that would be to take for 
granted the thing in question. It is very evident tliat 
when we consider on the one hand the idea of God, and 
on the other the idea of existence, and when wo seek the 
knowledge of the existence of God by comparing the t^*o 
ideas, we do nothing but turn over and over what we 
already had, and what too wo never could liave liad, if we 
had been reduced to gain it by the theory of Locke. It is 
perfectly easy to see that it is the same in regard to the 
attributes of God as in regard to his existence. Ex ery 
where, then, and ‘continually, we encounter the same ob- 
jections, the same j)aralogism. 

The theory of Locke then can give neither God, nor 
body, nor self, nor their attributes : it gives every tiling 
else except these, I allow, if any body wishes the coueession. 

It gives mathematics, you say. True, I have myself said 
so, and I rejieat it ; it gives mathematics, geometry, and 
arithmetic, in so far as they are sciences of the relations of 
magnitude and numbers. It gives them, however, on one 
condition: th.at you are to consider these numbers and 
these magnitudes, as abstract, not implying existence, 
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IJow without doubt the science of geometry is an abstract 
science ; but it has its bases in concrete ideas, and real 
existences. One of these bases is the idea of space, which, 
as you know,* is given in this judgment : every body is in 
a space. This is the proposition, the judgment, which 
gives us space, a judgment accompanied with perfect cer- 
tainty of the reality of its object. We have but one single 
idea as the starting-point, namely, the idea of body ; then 
the mind by its own power, as soon as the idea of body is 
givenjt, conceives the idea of space and its necessary con- 
nection with body. A body being kno\Mi, wo can not but 
judge that is in a space which contains it. From this judg- 
ment abstract the idea of space, and you have the abstract 
idea of space. But this idea was not anterior to the con- 
ception of the necessary relation of space to body, any 
more than the relation was anterior to it ; nor was it pos- 
terior to the relation, nor the relation posterior to it ; they 
hotli reciprocally imply each other, and are given us in the 
same judgment as soon as body is known. To lay down 
first the idea of space, and the idea of body, and then to 
seek by comparing them to deduce the relation which con- 
nects them, is to overthrow the order of intellectual devel- 
opment ; for the idea of space alone, supposes already this 
judgment, that every body is necessarily in space. The 
judgment therefore can not come from the idea ; on tho 
contrary, the idea comes from the judgment. It is not 
difficult to deduce tho idea from tho judgment which wip- 
poscs it, but it would require to bo explained from whence 
comes the idea anterior to the judgment. There is no diffi- 
culty in finding a relation between body and space, when 
we know body and space ; but wo should have to ask Locke 
how he obtained that idea of space, just as wo have a little 
back asked him how he obtained the idea of body, of God, 
of color, of existence, etc. To suppose that tho necessary 
idea is given us by the comparison of two ideas, one of 
• Seo Chapter H. 
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which is already the idea of space, is a yiciotu circle, and a 
ridiculous paralogism. This is the rock on which the theory 
of Locke perpetually breaks. 

The other idea upon which geometry rests is the idea of 
magnitude, which contains the idea of point, the idea of 
line, etc. Magnitude, point, line, are ulterior and abstract 
conceptions, which suppose the idea of some real body, of 
a solid existing in nature. Now the idea of solidity, like 
every idea, is given us in a judgment : and it is necessary 
that we should judge that such a solid exists in order to 
conceive the idea of solidity by itself How, then, Jo we 
judge that such a solid exists ? According to the theory 
of Locke, there must be two ideas, a comparison of those 
two ideas, and a perception of their agreement. And Avhat 
are the two ideas which are to servo as the terms of the 
judgment : this solid exists f I acknowledge I do not see. 
Compelled by the hypothesis to find them, I can discover 
no others than the idea of solidity and that of existence, 
which wo arc to compare in order to see if they agree or 
disagree. The theory requires all this scaffolding. But is 
there any need of destroying it piece by piece, in order to 
overthrow it? Is it not enough to recollect that the solid 
in question, being deprived of existence, since it is separated 
from the idea of existence, is nothing but the abstraction 
of solidity, and that this abstraction, to which it is the ob- 
ject to give reality, in order to deduce the existence of the 
solid, could never have been formed without the previous 
conception of a solid really existing? The abstraction, 
line, point, etc., supposes such or such a real solid, a pruni- 
live and concrete knowledge which can never be made 
to come from ulterior abstractions without falling into a 
vicious circle, aud taking away from all geometrical con- 
ceptions their natural basis. 

Thus, then, the two fundamental ideas of geometry, the 
idea of space, and the idea of solidity, elude Locke's theory 
of knowledge and judgment. 
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The same is true in regard to the fundamental idea of 
arithmetic. This idea is evidently that of unity, not a col- 
lective unity, for example i four representing txoo and two^ 
five representing tuoo and three^ but a unity which is found 
in all collective unities, measures them and values them. 
This unity arithmetic conceives in an abstract maimer; but 
abstraction not being the starting-point of the human mind, 
the abstract unity must have been given to us at first in 
some concrete unity, really existing. What is then this 
concrete, really existing unity, the source of the abstract 
idea of unity ? It is not body ; that is indefinitely divisible. 
It is the me, the me identical and consequently one under 
all the variety of its acts, its thoughts, its sensations. And 
how, by the theory of Locke, could the knowledge of the 
unity of the mo be acquired ? It is necessary that we 
should have had, on the one hand, the idea of the me, not 
as being one, that is, without reality (the identity and unity 
of the me being implied in its existence from the very first 
moment of memory), and on the other hand, the idea of a 
unity distinct from the me, without subject, and conse- 
quently without reality ; and then comparing these, that 
we should have perceived their relation of agreement. 
Now here all my objections come up again, and in con- 
cluding I beg permission to recapitulate them. 

1 . It is abstract unity and an abstract me, from which 
you start; but the abstract unity and, the abstract mo, 
brought together and compared, will give you nothing but 
an abstract relation, and not a real relation, an abstract 
unity, and not the real unity of the me. You will not 
therefore have that concrete idea of unity which is the 
necessary basis of the abstract idea of unity, which again 
is the basis of arithmetic, the general measure of all num- 
bers; 

2. You start from abstraction without having passed 
through the concrete; which is contrary to the natural 
order of the understanding ; 
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3. Finally, you commit a paralogism, since you wish to 
obtain the integrant unity of the me from the comparison 
of two abstractions which involve the supposition of pre. 
oisely what you are seeking, namely, the real unity of 
theme. 

The theory of Locke therefore can not give the basis 
of geometry and arithmetic, that is, of the two most ab. 
struct sciences. It works well in the field of geometry 
and arithmetic in as far as they are abstract sciences ; but 
these abstract sciences, ^d all mathematics, depend in the 
last analysis upon primitive cognitions which imply exist- 
ence ; and those primitive cognitions which imply existence 
elude the theory of Locke on every hand. Now, we have 
seen that the theory fails equally and on the same grounds, 
in respect to the knowledge of personal existence, that of 
bodies, and that of God. It follows, then, in the last re- 
sult,, that the theory of Locke is valid only in respect to 
pure abstraction ; and that it falls away as soon as it is 
brought face to lace with any reality to be known, of any 
sort wliatever. Tlie general and unlimited pretension of 
Locke, therefore, that all knowledge, all judgment, is noth- 
ing but the perception of a relation of agreement or dis- 
agreement between two ideas~this pretension is convicted 
in every way of error and even of absurdity. 

I am afraid this discussion of Locke’s theory of kiio\\ 1- 
edge may appear somewhat subtile ; but when one wishes 
to follow error in all its Avindings, and to untie, methodic- 
ally, by analysis and dialectics, the knot of sophistical 
theories instead of cutting it at once by simple good sense, 
one is obliged to engage in apparent subtilities in following 
the track of those we wish to combat ; at this price alone 
we can seize and confoimd them. 

I am afraid, too, that this discussion m.ay seem to you 
very prolonged ; and yet it is not finished, for has it not yet 
penetrated to the true root of the theory of Ix)cke. In 
feet this theory — that every judgment, every knowledge 
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is nothing but the perception of a relation between two 
ideas — supposes and contains another theory, which is the 
principle of the former. The examination of the one is in- 
dispensable to complete that of the other, and to determine 
the judgment we ought to pass definitively upon it. 
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THEORY OP JUDGMENT CONTINUED. 

.M. . 

Continuation of tho preceding chapter. — That the theorj of judgment, 
08 tho perception of a relation of agreement or disagreement between 
ideas, supposes that every judgment is founded upon a comparison,-- 
Refutation of tho theory of comparative judgment. — Of axioms.— Of 
identical propositions. — Of Reason and of Faith. — Of Syllogism.— 
Of Enthusiasm. — Of tho cau.so of Error. — Division of the Science?.— 
Conclusion of tho oxarainatiou of tho Fourth Book of Locke’s Essay. 

I hemeve I have sufficiently refuted, by its result-s, the 
theory of Locke which makes knowledge or judgment to 
eeJnsist in a perception of the relation of agreement or iliv 
agreement between idea.s. I have demonstrated, I belieto, 
that this theory can not give reality, existences ; that it is 
condemned to start from abstraction and to result in abstne- 
tion. I now come to examine this .same theory under 
another aspect, not any longer in its resnlt.s, but in it.s 
principles, in its essential principle, in its very condition.* 
It is evident that judgment can be the perception of a 
relation of agreement or disagreement of ideas, only on 
condition that a comparison be made between the ideas. 
Kvery judgment of relation is necessarily comparative. 

♦ [Ixicko’s theoiy of Knowloelgo is that knowledge is derived eololy 
by coinjiaring ideas, con.sidercd a.s repreaentativo images, and discerning 
a relation of agreement or disagreement between them. It therefore 
involve.s /Arer distinct positions: 1, idca.s as rfpresentalh'e 2, a 

relation of a^fnneut or dviagrtemcnl between them; 3, a comparu>oii 
made between them. The theory has been refuted in regard to tho first 
two positions. It remains to examine the third; which is done in this 
diapter.— T b.] 
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Here, if we look closely, is the first and the last principle 
of the theory of Locke ; a principle which the infallible 
analysis of time has successively disengaged and placed at 
tlie head of the logic of the Sensual school. In its germ, 
at least, it is found in the Fourth Book of the Essay on the 
Iliunan Understanding, and there we must take it up and 
examine it. 

We observe then, once more, that the theory 
parative judgment,* like that of which it is the fonnw^D, 
is an unlimited and absolute theory. It pretcqds'tO ex- 
plain all our knowledge, all our judgments ; so that if the 
theory is correct, that is, if it be complete, there ought 
not to be a single judgment which is not a comparative 
judgment. I might then, I ought even’, in this, as in the 
preceding lecture, to go from judgment to judgment, ex- 
amining if they are or are not in fact the fruit of a com- 
parison. But this would lead me too far, and the space I 
have yet to go over admonishes me to hasten myprogre§p. 
I will say then all at once, that if there are many judg- 
ments which arc undeniably comparative, there arc also 
wry many which arc not, and that here again every judg- 
ment which implies reality and existence, excludes all com- 
p:irison. Let us begin by accuiately recognizing the con- 
<liii(ms of a comp.arativc judgment, then we will test these 
conditions in regard to judgments which imply existence. 
W(! shall without doubt get again son^ewhat into, our 
former reasonings; but it will be requisite, in order to 
})ursuc and force the theory of Locke into its last hold. 

In order to make a comparison, there must be two terms 
to 1x3 compared. Whether these terms arc abstractions 
or realities, is a point not any longer to our purpose to 
examine ; there must always be two terms, or the com- 
parison is impossible. And it is necessary that these terras 
should be known, that they should bo present to the mind, 

• On the theory of oomparativo Judgment, See First Sorios, VoL IV., 
becturo XX., p. 370. 
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before the mind can compare them and judge. All this is 
very simple ; yet it is sufficient to overthrow the theory of 
comparative judgment, in respect to reality and existence. 
For there, in fact, I mainta^|hat judgment does not de- 
pend and can not depend j^jBn two terms. 

Let us take, for example, personal existence, and see 
what are the two terms which are to be compared in order 
to derive from them this judgment : I exist. We will, for 
thid'tene, have nothing to say about the abstraction of self, 
and tfie abstraction of existence, which as we have seen 
can give only an abstract judgments Let us take an hypo- 
thesis more favorable ; let us come nearer to reality. It w 
indubitable, that if wc had never tliiSbght, if vtq had never 
acted, never felt, we should never liave known that we 
exist. Sensation, action, thinking, some phenomenon ap- 
pealing on the theater of consciousness, is absolutely 
necessary, in order that the understanding may be able to 
refer this^phenomcnon to the subject which experiences it, 
to that subject which is ourselves. If, then, knowledge is 
hero the fruit of a comparative judgment, the two tenns 
of this judgment must be, on the one hand, action, scnNi- 
tion, thought, and in general every jdienoraenon of con- 
sciousness ; and on the other hand, the subject me. I do 
not see any other possible ternw of comparison. 

Now what is the nature of these two terms? And first, 
what is that of the jihenomenon of consciousness. The 
phenomenon of consciousne.ss is given by an immediate 
apperception which attains it and knows it directly. Sec, 
then, already a knowledge ; I say a knowledge, for it U 
either a mere dispute about words, or else an apjierccjition 
of consciousness is knowdedge or it is nothing. But if 
there is knowdedge, there has been judgment ; for aj^- 
parently there has been a belief of knowledge, an affinna- 
tion of the truth of this knowledge, tacit or express; 
whether the affirmation has taken place solely in the 
depths of the intelligence, or has been pronounced on the 
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Jips in words, at all events it has taken place ; and to affirm 
is to judge. There has then been a j udgnient. N ow there 
is here again only a single term, namely, the sensation, or 
action, or thought, in a word, a phenomenon of conscious- 
ness. There can not then llWfee been a comparison ; there- 
fore again, according to Locke, there can not have been a 
judgment, if every judgment is compai’ative. Our cogni- 
tions are all resolvable in the last analysis into affinnatibns 
of true or false, into jugdments; and it is a contradiction 
to say that the judgment which gives the first knowledge 
we have, tlm knowledge of consciousness, is a comparative 
judgment, since this knowledge has but a single term, and 
there must be two terns for every comparison. This sin- 
gle term is nevertheless a knowledge, and consequently it 
supposes a judgment, but a judgment which eludes the con- 
ditions which the theory of Locke imposes upon every 
judgment. 

Thus of the two necessary terms of the comparison 
from which should result the judgment : /mV; the first 
by itself alone already comprehends a knowledge, a judg- 
ment, which is not .and can not be comjiarntive. It is just 
so in regard to the second term. If every phenomenon of 
consciousness, in so far as known, implies already a judg- 
ment, it is evident that the me, which ought also to be 
known in order to bo the second term of the comparison, 
implies likeivise from the very fact of its being known, a 
judgment and that a judgment which can not have been 
conijiarativc. In fact, if the comparison of a sensation, a 
volition, or a thought, with the me, is the foundation of 
the judgment; I exists it follows that neither the pheno- 
menon, of consciousness, nor the being, me, which are to 
be the terms of tlie comparison, sbould or can, either of 
them taken by itself, come from the comparison which has 
not yet t.aken place. Both of these two terms ncvertlic- 
loss constitute cognitions ; the second particularly is an im- 
portant and fundamental knowledge, which evidently im- 
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plies a judgment. The theory of comparative judgment 
tails to pieces, then, in respect to the second term as well 
as the first ; and the two terms necessary, according to 
Locke, in order that a judgment may take place, contain 
each a judgment, and a judgment without any com- 
parison. 

But there Is a second and still greater difficulty. The 
special characteiistic of every knowledge gained in con- 
scionsness, is its directness and immediateness. There is 
an immediate and direct apperception of a sensation or a 
volition or a thought ; hence it is that you can observe anti 
describe them in all tlieir modes and shades, in all their 
chamcteristics, relative or p'articular, fugitive or perma- 
nent. Here the judgment lias no other principle than the 
faculty of judging, and the consciousness itself. Tliero is 
no principle, general or particular, on which consciousness 
is obliged to depend in order to perceive its own objects. 
Undoubtedly any phenomenon may take place to no pur- 
pose ; ‘without an act of attention wc shall not perceive it ; 
an act of attention is tho condition of every cognition 
of consciousness ; but when this condition is fulfilled, the 
phenomena of consciousness are pcnccivcd and known 
directly. But it is not witli being, with essence, as with a 
phenomenon ; it is not W'ith the me, as with the sensation, 
volition, or thought. Suppose, when any phenomenon ot' 
consciousness is directly perceived, that tho understanding 
was not provided with the principle : that every pheno- 
menon imjilies a being, every quality implies a subject— the 
understanding in tli.at case would never be able to form 
the judgment, that under tho sensation, thought or voli- 
tion, there is the subject me. And bear in mind I do not 
mean to say that the undei>tauding must know* this prin- 
eiple in its general ami abstract fiirm ; I have shown in 
another place that such is not the primitive form of prin- 
ciples.* I merely say tliat tho understanding [by the 
* See Chap. IV. 
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ultimfttc law of its action] must, consdomly or u^xcon- 
smtuily, be directed by this in order to affirm 

ami judge, or even to suspect (which is still judging) that 
there is some being under the phenomena which conscious- 
ness perceives. This princiji^e, properly speaking, is the 
])riaciple of being ; the principle by which self or person- 
jility U revealed ; I say for the me does not fidl 

umlcr the immediate apperception of consciousness; the 
understanding conceives and believes it, without the con- 
>;ciousnes8 attaining and seeuig it. Sensation, volition, 
thought, are belie vgd because they are, so to say, seen 
1)V the internal intuition of consciousness ; the sulyect 
ol'thc sensation, of the volition, of the thought, is believed 
wiilumt being seen neither by the extemal senses (not by 
tlietn very evidently), nor by the consciousness itself; it is 
believed [by a law of the mind] because it is conceived. 
The [dienomenou alone is visible to the consciousness, the 
being is invisible ; but the one is a sign of the dther, and 
the visible phenomenon reveals the invisible being, on the 
fiith of the principle in question, without which the under- 
stamling would never come forth from the consciousness, 
lioiu the visible, from the phenomenal, would never attain 
tlie invisible, the substance, the me. 

^lorcover, there is this striking difference between the 
chiinu ter of the knowledge of the me, and that of the 
knowledge of the phenomena of consciousness : the one is 
a judgment of fact which gives a truth, but a contingent 
truth, the truth, namely, that at some particular moment 
there is some particular pheiiotuenon under the eye ot con- 
sciousness ; while the other, when once its condition is sup- 
plied, is a necessary judgment; for as soon as an appercep- 
tion of consciousness is given, we can not help judging 
that the subject of it, the me, exists. Thus in regard to 
tile second term, the subject, the me, there is not only 
knowledge and consequently judgment, as is the case in 
regard to the first term ; but there is also acknowledge and 
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, Judgment niarketl with characteristics altogether peculiar. 
•It. is, then, absurd to derife the judgment of personal ex- 
istence from the comparison of tw^o terms, of which the 
second, in order to be known, Supposes already a judg. 
ment of a character so remarkable. And it is very evident 
that this judgment is not comparative ; for from what com- 
parison could the me proceed ? Invisible, it can not be 
brought under the eye of consciousness along with the 
visible phenomenon, in order that they may be compared 
together. It is not then from a* comparison of the two 
terms that the certainty of the existence of the second is 
derived ; for this second term is given us all at once, witli 
a certainty which neither increases or decreases, which has 
no degrees. Far from the knowledge of the me and of 
personal existence coming from a comparison betw'oen a 
phenomenon and the me taken as correlative terms, it is 
enough to have one single term, namely, a phenomenon of 
consciousness ; and then, on the instant, and without the 
second term, me, being already otherwise known, the un- 
derstanding, by its own innate energy and by that of the 
principle w'hich in such a ca-se directs it, conceives and, as 
it W'cre, divines, but divines infalliby, this second term, so 
far forth as the necessary subject of tlie first. After liav- 
ing thus conceived the second term, the understanding 
can, if it pleases, place it beside the first, and compare tlie 
subject me, with 'the phenomena of sensation, volition, 
thought ; but this comparison teaches it only what it al- 
ready know ; and comparison can do this only because the 
understanding alreatlyhad the two tenns which contain aH 
tlu; knowledge sought from a comparison, and wliich wore 
acquired anterior to all comparison, by two different judg- 
ments, whose only point of resemblance is that they arc 
not comparative. 

The judgment of personal existence does not therefore 
dei)cnd upon the comparison of the tw’o terms, but upon a 
single term, tha phenomenon of consciousness. The latter 
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is given immediately, and having it, the nnderstandirf|g 
conceives the other, that is, the me and pei-sonal existence 
—hitherto unknown and consequently incapable of sewing 
as the second term of a comparison. Now what is true 
of personal existence is trtie of all other existences and 
of tlie judgments which reveal them ; these judgments 
rest primitively upon a single datum. 

How do we know the external world, bodies and their 
qualities, according to the theory of Locke ? To begin 
with the qualities of bodies. If we know them, it must be 
only by a judgment founded upon a comparison, that is 
upon two terms previously known. Such is the theory : 
but it is utterly falsified by facts. 

I experience a sensation, painful or agreeable, which is 
])ereeived by consciousness ; this is all that is directly given 
me, and nothing more ; for we must not take for granted 
the thing in question, the qualities of bodies ; the problem 
is to arrive at the knowledge of them, it will not do to 
take for granted tliat they arc already known. And you 
understand in what way we come to the knowledge of 
tliem, in what way we pass from the sensation, the apper- 
ee[)tion of a plienomenon of consciousness to the knowl- 
edge of the qualities of extei lal objects.* It is in virtue 
of the principle of causality, which, the instant any phe- 
nomenon begins to appear, leads us irresistibly to seek for 
a cause of it : and in our inability to refer to ourst^ves the 
cause of the involuntary sensation actually under the eye 
of consciousness, w’c refer it to a cause other than ourselves, 
foreign to us, that is external. We make as many causes 
as there are distinct classes of sensations, and these difler- 
ent classes are the powers, the properties, the qualities of 
bodies. It is not therefore by a comparison that wo come 
to know the qualities of bodies; for the involuntary sensa- 
tion alone is given us at first, and it is after this sensation 
alone, that the mind passes the judgment, that it is impos- 

• See Chap. IV 
14 * 
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iiUe this BenB&tion shoald be'Belf-prodooed, that it theia. 
ibre refers to a cause, to an external cause, which is some 
particular quality of bodies. 

The theory of comparison can not then give the qualities 
of body : BtUl less docs it gi^ the subsiraiumy the sulject 
of these qualities. You do not believe that there is merely ex- 
tension, resistance, solidity, hardness, softness, savor, color, 
eta, before you; but you believe that there is something 
which is colored, extended, resistant, solid, hard, etc. But 
it will not do to beg^ by presupposing this something at 
the same time with its qualities, so as to have these two 
terms : solidity, reustance, hardness, etc., and something 
really solid, resisting, hard, etc.— two terms which you arc 
then to compare in order to decide whether they agree or 
disagree. This is not the actual process ; at first you have 
solely the qualities, which are given you by the application 
of the principle of oiusality to your sensations; then, and 
from^his datum alone, you judge that these qualities ciin 
not but Jlploog to some subject of the some nature; and 
this subject is body.* It is not therefore to the comimri- 
son of two terms of whidi the one, namely, the subject ut' 
sensible qualities, was at first entirely unknown, that you 
owe*tho knowledge of body. 

It is just so in regard to space. There again, you have 
but a single term, a single datum, namely, bodies ; and 
upon that alone, without having any other term, you judge 
aiid can not help judging that bodies are in space, llie 
knowledge of space is the fruit of this judgment which has 
iiotliing to do with any comparison ; fi>r you knew nothing 
of space anterior to the judgment ; but a body being given, 
you judge that space exists, and it is then only, that the 
idea ot 8|)ace comes up, that is to say, the second tenn.t 

The some thing holds in regard to time. In order to 
judge that the succession of events is in time, you do not 
^ve, on the one hand, the idea of succession, and on the 
* Sss Chap IIL f Ibid 
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other, the idea of time : you have but one term, namely, 
the succession of events, whether external events, or in- 
ternal events— our sensations, thoughts, or acts ; and this 
single term being given, you judge, without comparing it 
with time which is as yet profoundly unknown to you, that 
the succession of events is in time : from hence the idea, 
the knowledge of time. Thus this knowledge, so far from 
being the fruit of a comparison, becomes the possible basis 
of an ulterior comparison only on the condition that it has 
first been given you in a judgment not dependent upon 
two terms, but upon a single term, namely, the succession 
of events!^ 

This is still more evident in regard to the infinite. If 
we know the infinite, wo must by the theory of Loeke, 
know it through a judgment, and that a comparative judg- 
ment, Now the Uvo terms of this judgment can not be 
two finite terms ; for the finite could never give the infinite ; 
it must be the finite and the infinite between wlrtch the 
mind discovers the relation of agreement or d^i^ffeement. 
Hut I have, I think, demonstrated, and I need here only 
refer to it,* that it is enough for us to have the idea of the 
finite given us, and we are instantly led to the judgment 
that the infinite exists ; or, to keep within the limits 6f the 
topics there discussed, the infinite is an attribute of time 
and of space, which w'e necessarily conceive, by occasion 
of the finite and contingent attributes 6f body and of the 
succession of events. The mind is so constituted, that, on 
occasion of the finite, it can not help conceiving the infinite. 
The finite is previously known ; but it is known entirely 
alone : it is known directly, by the senses or by conscious- 
ness ; tile infinite Is invisible and escapes out* grasp ; it is only 
conceivable and comprehensible ; it eludes the senses or the 
consciousness, and falls only under the reason ; it is neither 
one of the two terms of a comparison, nor the fruit of it ; it 
is given us in a judgment passed on a smgle term, the idea 
♦ See Chapter III. 
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oi' the iinitf. So niiirli for jii<1^iiii‘iits portainiiio tn 
ciico ill o(>iicriil. 

There arc aNo many ctlier jii(1&;meiit*i, not relatiii«r t., 
cxihtun(-(>, wliich proMeiit the same eharacter. I shall con- 
tent myself with reterriii*' to the judi'iiients of pMnl ainl 
eiil, of the beautiful and the ii!;ly. In both cases t)ii> 
jiH];*m<‘nt (lejieiids ii|ioii a sinc^le term; and it in the jiidi;. 
inent itself w hieh attain*: and re\ eals the other term, insteail 
of resulting from the comparison of the two terms. 

Aeeordiu*' to the theory of Locke, in onler to jnd'.:e 
whetlier an action is ri^lil or MToinr, ^ood or bad, it would 
be n‘(|iiisiie to have, first, the idea ot the action, and tlicii 
the idea of ri^ht and nron^, and then, to eoin])are tlie ouc 
with the other. Ihit in order to compare an action uitli 
the idea of rioht and nroiiiTi it is necessary to ]ia\ e tiint 
idea, that ktiouiecl^e: and that knowlcdi'e supposes ,i 
judgment. Tlie f|uestioii then is: whence conics tlii' 
jiidtrmeiit, and how is it formed. Ni»w we haXeseeii.' 
liiat ill \iew of particular actions, whh'h to tlie eyes of thi 
wmses are di-slitiiti* of any moral charai-ter, the iinderstaMil- 
inc: is constituted that it taki's the initi:iti\(‘, and at- 
tributes to these actions, indiHeieiit to the sensibility, tlu' 
«|iialit \ 4»f riuht or wroiii;, lioml or bad. I*’r«»m this pi ini 
itivc jndi'ment, which iindoiibteiliy lias its law, aiial^siN.u 
a later peiioil ih‘ri\esthe iilea of iii;ht and wroinr, which 
theiiccfoi ward seUesas the rule o\' our subse4|uenl juilir- 
niciits. 

The Ibrnis of objects are t4» the sense, whether evtciinl 
or internal, neither beautiful nor nirl}. Taki* away the in- 
1i‘lh«^ence, and there is Ibi iis no Ioii;'er aii\ beauty m e\ 
teiiial foiiiis and tliiiiifs. What in fni do the senses ti adi 
Mni coiiceinnii; foinisV Notliim:, e\4S‘pt that tlu‘\ aii 
round or sipiaie, ciiloieil, etc. hat does conseioiisiii s-> 
teach \ou 'i .N'othiin;. hut that thc> one you ameeablc oi 
disaifrceable sensations, ihit bi'twccii the a'.'reeable 4>i 


• rieiptiT V 
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ilKij'rooable, the wjimro ur rouiul, the jjrcen or yellow, do., 
.Hill tlic boautiliil or the ugly, there is an iiniueiisu eluisin. 
While the senses aiul the eonscioiisness |)erceive such or 
Midi a form, such or such a feeling nu>re or less agreeable ; 
till* uiulei'staniling on the other hand, coneeives the beaiiti- 
liil, :i< it does the good and the true, by a primitive and 
^)iniilaiu*ous judgment, the whole validity of whioh re- 
M>li‘s ill that of the understanding and its laws, and of which 
the sole datum i-> lui external perception. 

I have then demonstnated, 1 belie\ e, and perha])s too 
imicli at length, that the theory of Locke, whieh makes 
knowledge to rest upon comparison, that is upon two 
tel ins ]ire\ious1y knowm, does not explain the true process 
of the minil in the aoipiLsition of a great many of its eog- 
nilioiis; and in general, I hero bring forward again the 
eiitieiMii r have so many times made upon Loeko, tliat ho 
always eontoiinds either, the anteeedeiits of a knowledge 
with the knowledge itself, :is when he eonfoiiiided body 
with space, huceessnni with time, the finite with the iiilinito, 
etfeet with cause, ipialities ami their aggregate with siib- 
slance; or, which is a mistake not less gra\e, the <*oiise- 
ipiences of a knowlislge with the kiiowledg<> ilsi'lf. Here, 
for example, the eomparati\e judgments whieh pertain to 
e\islenee (and the same holds in other eases) re(|uire two 
terms, whieh again Mi]ipose a pie\ ions judgment founded 
on a single term, and eoiiseipieiilly not <‘omparati\e. Coiii- 
]Miati\e judgmeiits presiippoM* judgments not eoiiipara- 
tr. (’oinparatne jiidgiiieiits are ahstiaet, and suppose 
nal jnilgiiii'iits; the\ leaeh us seareely an y thing hut what 
the Millers had .already taught : Hiey inaik explieilly what 
the ut hers had taught iniplieith, hut >et ileeisively; they 
ail aihitiary, at lea^t in the fmm: the others are iiiii\ersal 
ami iieei sMir} ; they need the aid of laiigii.age; the otlieis 
aie stiietly speaking, aho\e language, aho\e all eonveii- 
tiiiiial signs, and siip|Hisc* necessarily nothing but the un- 
derstanding and its law-. ('om])arati\e jiidgiiieiits peitaili 
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to reflection and to artificial logic ; primitive and not com- 
parative judgments constitute the natural and spontaneous 
logic of the human race. To confound those two classes 
of judgments, is to vitiate at once all psychology and all 
logic ; and yet such a confusion fills a large portion of the 
Fourth Book of the Essay on the Understanding. 

I shall now pass rapidly over the different fundamental 
points with which this book is taken up, and you will see 
that, for the most part, w^e shall find continually the same 
error, the results of judgments confounded with the judg- 
ments themselves: this criticism applies directly to the 
seventh chapter concerning axioms. 

If I made myself fully understood in my last lecture, it 
must bo very evident to you that axioms, principles, general 
truths, are the product and expression of ])ropositions, 
which are the expressions of primitive judgments. There 
are no axioms in the primary development of the under- 
standing. There is an understanding which, w hen certain 
external or internal conditions are fulfilled, by virtue of its 
own laws, passes ccilain judgments, sometimes local and 
contingent, sometimes universal and necessary. These 
latter judgments, when we operate upon them by analysis 
and language, resolve themselves, like the others, into 
propositions; and these propositions being universal and 
necessary, like the judgments which they express, arc what 
W'o call axioms. But it is clear that the form of the primi- 
tive judgments is one thing, and the form of these same 
judgments when reduced to profmsitions and axioms, is 
another thing. At first, concrete, particular, and deter- 
minate, at the same time th.at they arc universal .and ne- 
ccs.sary, language and an.alysis raise them to the .abstract 
form which is the actu.al form of axioms. Thus in the prim- 
itive action of the mind, a p.articular phenomenon bt*ing 
under the eye of consciousness, you instinctively referred 
it to A subject which is yourself. But at present, instead 
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of abandoning the mind to its laws, you recall them to it, 
you submit it to the axiom : Every phenomenon implies a 
Mjbjcot to which it is referred ; and so of the other ax- 
ioms : All succession supposes time ; every body supposes 
space ; the finite suj)poses the infinite, etc. Do not fail to 
notice that these axioms have no force but what they bor- 
row from the i)rimitivo judgments from which they are 
(letluced. It is to primitite judgments we owe all real and 
I’uruhunental knowledge, the knowledge of ourselves, of 
tlic Avorld, of time, of space, and even, as I have shown in 
the last lecture, the knowledge of magnitude and of unity. 
Hut in respect to axioms it is not so. You accpiire no real 
knowledge, for instance, by the application of the axiom; 
every effect supposes a cause. It is the j)hilosopher, 
ami not the man, that makes use of this axiom, The 
.s-ivage, the peasant, the uneducated, know nothing of it ; 
hut they all, as well as the ])hilosoph(*r, are j)rovided 
with an understanding which makes them pass ..certain 
judgments, concrete, positive and determinate, and at tho 
time, necessary, the result of which is the knowledge 
of sucli or such a particular cause. Tlie judgments and 
their laws, I repeat, are what produce all knowledge; 
:i\ioms are only the anal}lic expression of those judgments 
:m<l laws, the ultimate elements of which they express 
mnlcr their most abstract form, Locke, however, instead 
<'f stopping within these limits, pretends that axioms are 
of no use ; that they are not the jninciples of the sciences; 
and he demands somewhat contemptuously, to be shown 
a science founded nj»on axioms: “it has been my ill luck,” 
says he (§ 11), “never to meet wdth any such sciences; 
much les.s any one built upon these two maxims, whnt 7.9, 
and, \i is impoHsihle for the mine thim) to hcy and not 
to h<\ And I would be glad to be shown where any smth 
s<‘ience, erected upon these or any other general axioms, is 
to l)e found ; and should be obliged to any one who would 
lay before me the frame and system of any science so built 
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OB these or any such like maxims, that could not be shown 
to stand as firm without any consideration of tliem;’— 
Now, it is indeed true beyond all doubt, that axioms, in 
their actual form of axioms, never engendered any science : 
hut it is no less true that, in their source and under their 
primitive form, that is, in the laVv’S of the natural judgments 
from which they are deduced, they have seiTed as the 
basis of all the sciences. Moreover, although in their actual 
fonn, they never have made and can not make any science, 
and although tliey give no particular truth ; yet it must be 
recognized that without them, no science, no truth general 
or particular, subsists. Endeavor to deny the axioms ; to 
suppose, lor instance, that there can be a quality without a 
subject, a body witliout space, succession without time, 
etc. ; set yourselves to turning into abstractions the axioms 
with wliich Locke has chosen to amuse himself, namely, 
ichdt la, is/ ami it is impossibk for the same thing to h,\ 
and not to be ^ that is to say, turn into an abstraction the 
idea of being, and of identity ; and there is an end of all 
science ; it can neither advance nor sustain itself. 

Locke pretends also (Ch. Vll. § 9), that the axioms are 
not the truths which we know first. True, again, without 
doubt, tlie axioms, under their actual fi)rm, are not primi- 
tive cognitions ; but, under their real form, as laws go\crii- 
ing the exercise of the understanding, and implied in our 
judgments, they are so truly primitive that without tlicm 
no knowledge could be ac<iuired. They are not indectl 
primitive as being the first truths which we know, but U" 
those without which no otliers would be known. Here 
returns again the perpetual confusion in Locke of the his- 
torical and of the logical order of human knowledge. In 
the chromjlogical order, we ilid not begin by knowing tlie 
axiom, the laws of our understanding ; but, logically, with- 
out tlie axioms, no truth is admissible ; Muthout the opera- 
tion, unnoticed, indeed, but real operation, of the laws of 
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thought, no thought, no judgment is either legitimate or 
jwssible. 

At last, Locke combats the axioms by a celebrated argu- 
ment, since his time frequently renewed, namely, that the 
axioms are nothing but frivolous propositions, because they 
arc identical propositions (Ch. VII. § 11). It is Locke, I 
believe, who introduced, or at least gave vogue to the ex- 
])rcssion, identical proposition, in the language of philoso- 
])hy. It signifies a judgment, a proposition, wherein an 
idea is aflirnied of itself; wherein we affirm of a thing what 
was already known concerning it. Elsewhere (Ch. VIII., 
of tr if huj propositions; § 3, of identical propositions)^ 
J.()eke shows that identical propositions are merely verbal 
prepositions. “ Let any one repeat as often as ho pleases, 
tlint the will is the will ; a. law is a law ; and oh- 

Vnjationis obligation; right is right; icrong is wrong; 
.... what is this more than trifling with words ?” “ It 
is,” says he, “ but like a monkey shifting his oyster from 
one hand to the other ; and had he words, might, no doubt, 
have said ; oyster in right hand is subject, .and oyster in 
h‘ll hand is predicate ; and so might b.ave made a self-evi- 
dent proposition of oyster, th.at is: oyster is oyster?^ 
Hence the condemnation of Mie axiom: that which is^ is^ 
etc. JJut it is not exact, it is not fair, to concentrate all 
axioms, all principles, all primitive and neces8.ary truths 
mto the axiom: what is, is ; the same isdhe same; and to 
tile trifling and ridiculous examjiles of Locke, I oppose, as 
examjilcs, the following axioms, wliieh have already been 
brought forward: quality supposes a subject; succession 
supposes time ; body supposes space ; the finite supjxjses 
the infinite; variety supjxiscs unity ; phenonunon sign 
pnsi.s substance and being ; — in short, all the necessary 
truths which our foregoing discussion must luave fixed in 
your minds. The question is, whether these arc identical 
liropositions. In order to show that they are, Locke main- 
tains that time is reducible to succession, or succession to 
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time; space to body, or body to space; the infinite to the 
finite, or the finite to the infinite; phenomenon to being, or 
being to phenomenon, etc. Locke by his system should 
thus maintain. But it ought by this time to be snfiSciently 
evident to you that this pretension, and the system on 
whicli it rests, do not stand the test of reason. 

This proscription of axioms as identical, Locke extends 
to propositions which arc not axioms ; and in general, he 
perceives very many more identical propositions than there 
are. For instance, gold is heavy, gold is fusible, are to 
Locke (Ch. VIII. § 5 and 13) identical. Nothing is further 
from the truth, however ; we do not in these propositions 
affirm the same thing of the same. A proposition is called 
identicjil, whenever the attribute is contained in the 8ul> 
ject in such sort that the subject can not be conceived as 
not containing it. Thus, when you say that body is solid, 
I say that you make an identical proposition, because it is 
impossible to have the idea of body without having that of 
solidity. 

The idea of body is perhaps more extended than that 
of solidity, but it is primarily and essentially the same. 
The idea of solidity being, then, for you the essential qual- 
ity of'body, to say that body is solid, is to say nothing else 
than that body is body. But when you say that goKl is 
fusible, you. affirm, of gold, a quality which might, or 
might not belong- to it. It involves a contradiction to say 
a body is not solid ; but it involves no contradiction to siq)- 
pose that gold might not bo fusible. Gold might for a long 
lime be knoAvn solely as a solid, as hard, yellow, etc. ; if 
the experiment had not been made, if it had not been put 
in the fire, it would not be known that it is fusible. Wlu-n, 
then, you affirm of gold that it is fusible, you recognize in 
it a quality which you may not have known before : cer- 
tainly you do not affirm the same of the same, at least 
when you first make the assertion. At the present day, it 
U true, in the laboratory of modem chemistry, where tlie 
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fflgibility of gold is a quality universally re9ogni2ed, to say 
thftt gold is fusible, is to repeat what is already kno^vn ; 
it is to affirm of the word gold what is already comprised 
in the received signification ; but, originally, the first one 
who affirmed that gold is fusible, far from making a tau- 
tology, on the contrary, expressed the result of discovery, 
and a discovery not made without difficulty and not with- 
out importance. I may ask whether Locke in his time 
would have mocked at the proposition, that the atmos- 
phere has weight, as an identical and frivolous proposition ? 
Certainly not ; and why ? Because at that time, weight 
was a quality of the air which had hardly come to be de- 
monstrated by the experiments of Toricelli and of Pascal. 
Those which established the fusibility and weight of gold 
were earlier by some thousands of years ; but if the asser- 
tion of the gravity of the atmosphere is not an identical 
proposition, neither, on the same ground, is that of the 
fusibility of gold; since the first who announced these 
qualities did not affirm in one term what had already been 
affirmed in the other. 

As to the rest, it is worth while to note the fate of iden- 
tical truths. Locke saw a great many more than there 
are, and ridiculed them. The school of Locke has' per- 
ecivod still more of them ; but far from condemning them 
on that score, it treats them with respect ; it even goes so 
far as to lay down as the condition of every true proposi- 
tion that it must be identical. Thus, by a strange progress, 
what Locke had branded with ridicule, as frivolous, became 
in the hands of his successors a mark of legitimacy and 
truth. The identity ridiculed by Locke was nothing but a 
lictitious identity ; and no>v, sec this pretended identity, ^ 
so much scouted by him, and so unreasonably, because it 
is not real, see it celebrated and vaunted in his school, 
with still less reason, as the triumph of truth and the last 
conquest of science and analysis. Now, if all true proposi- 
tions arc identical, as every identical proposition, whether 
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according to Locke, it be frivolous, or according to hig 
disciples not so, is, according to both, only a verbal prop, 
osition, it follows that the knowledge of all possible truths 
is only a verbal knowledge ; and thus, when we think that 
we have learned science or systems of truth, we have really 
done nothing but translate one .word into another ; we only 
learn words, and a language. Hence the famous principle, 
that all science is only a language, dictionaries well or ill 
formed. Hence the reduction of the human mind to 
grammar. 

I pass now to other theories which remain to be exam- 
ined in the Fourth Book of the Essay. 

Ch. XVH. Of Reason. — I have scarcely any thing 
but praise to bestow upon this chapter. Locke there 
shows (§ 4), that the syllogism is not the sole nor the ])rin- 
cipal instrument of imsoning. The evidence of demonstra- 
tion is not the only evidence ; there is, besides, the c\ i- 
dence of intuition, upon which Locke himself rests the 
evidence of demonstration; and, also, a third kind of e\i- 
dence which Locke misconceived, namely, the evideuce of 
induction. 

Now, the syllogism is of no service in regard to the 
evidence of induction ; for the syllogism proceeds from the 
general to the particular, while induction proceeds fioni 
the particular to the general. The syllogism, too, servos 
no purpose in regard to intuition, which is knowledge 
direct and without an intermediate. It is of use, then, 
only in respect to demonstrative evidence. But Locke 
does not stop here ; he goes even so liir (§ 6) as to pre- 
tend that the syllogism adds nothing to our knowledge, 
and that it is oidy a me.an8 of disputing. I here recogni/.e 
the language of a man who wrote near the end of the 
seventeenth century, still absorbed in the movement of re- 
action against the Scholastic philosophy. The Scholastic 
philhsophy admitted, as Locke did, the evidence of intuition 
and demonstration ; it forgot, like Locke, the evidence ot 
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jjidaction ; even more, being forbidden to choose for itself 
aiid to examine its principle, it scarcely employed any other 
evidence than demonstrative ; and consequently it made 
the syllogism its favorite weapon. A reaction therefore 
against the Scholastic philosophy was necessary and legiti- 
mate. But every reaction goes too fer. Hence the pro- * 
scription of the syllogism ; a blind and unjust proscription, 
for deductive knowledge is still real knowledge. - There 
are two things in the syllogism, the form and the substance. 
The substance is the real and special process by which the 
human mind goes from the general to the particular ; and 
certainly it is a process of which account should be made 
in a faithful and complete description Of the human mind. 

It is not the work of a school, it is common to the ignorant 
and the learned ; it is an original and fruitfhl principle of 
cognitions and of truths, since it is that which gives all 
consequences. As to the form, so well described and so 
well developed by Aristotle, it is undoubtedly' liable to 
ahuae ; but still it has a very useful office. In general, all 
roiu;oning which can not bo put into this form, is vaguO 
I’caaoning, which should bo mistrusted ; while every true 
demonstration naturally submits itself to this form. The 
syllogistic form, it is true, is often nothing but a test applied 
to explain a deduction already made, but as a test, it is 
not without great value, a sort of guaranty of strictness 
and exactitude of w'hich we should do uirwisoly to deprive 
ourselves. It is not right to say that the syllogism lends 
itself as readily to the demonstration of Iho false os of tlie 
true; for let any error whatever be taken in the order of 
deduction, and I defy it to bo put into a regular syllogism. 

The only rcm.ark which holds true, is that the human mind 
ts not to be found entire in the syllogism, neither in the 
process which constitutes it, nor in the form which ex- 
presses it ; because reason is not entire in reasoning, nor is 
all evidence reducible to that of demonstration. On the 
contrary, as Locke himself very clearly saw, the evidence 
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of demonstration would not exist if there were not pre. 
viously the evidence of intuition. Within these limits 
Locke’s criticism of the syllogism must be confined. 

This siime chapter XVII., contains several passages (.at 
§ 7, and scq.) on the necessity of seeking for discoveries 
by some other instrument than the syllogism. But, un- 
fortunately with more of jiromisc than performance, these 
passages give no definite indication. In order to find this 
new instrument, Locke had nothing to do but to open 
Bacon’s Novum Orf/anumy and he would have there fouml 
perfectly described both sensible intuition and rational in- 
tuition, and above all, induction. We are compelled to 
suspect that he had very little ac(|uaiiitance with Bacon, 
when we see him darkly groping alter, and unable to fiinl, 
the new route opened a half century before, and already 
put in such clear light by his immortal countryman. 

One of the best ch.aptcrs of Locke is that on Faith and 
lieaHon (Ch. XVIII). Locke assigns the exact pro\inot‘ 
of reason and of faitli lie imlicates their relative ofiico 
jind their distinct limits. He had already said (('h. XVll, 
^ 24) that faith in general is so little contrary to rea.^on, 
that it is nothing else than the assent of reason to it- 
self: “ I think it may not be amiss to take notice that 
however faith be o})poscd to reason, faith is nothing but a 
firm assent of the mind ; which if it be regulated, as is our 
duty, can not bc' allbrded to any thing but upon good 
reason, and so can not be op|)osite to it.” 

And when he comes to treat of positive faith, that is of 
revelation, in spite of his respect, or rather by re.ason of 
his [)rolound respect for Christianity, even while admitting 
(Ch. XVIII. ^ 7) the celebrated distinction bctwi'oii 
things according to reason, contrary to rcjison, and abo\e 
reason, he declares that no revelation, whether immediate 
or traditional, can 1 m; admitted contrary to reason. Here 
are the words of Locke, § 5 : 

No proposition can be received for divine revdeUiony 
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or obtain the assent due to all such, if it be contradictory 
to our dear intuitive knowledge. Because this would be to 
vuliveit the principles and foundations of all knowledge, 
i \ klcnce and assent wdiatsocvcr ; and there would be left 
no difterence between truth and liilsehood, no measures of 
credible and incredible in the wGrld, if doubtful propositions 
sliall take place before self-evident ; and what wo certainly 
ktiow give way to what Ave may possibly be mistaken in. 
In propositions, therefore, contrary to the clear perception 
(if the agreement or disagreement of any of our ideas, it Avill 
he in \ain to urge them as matters of /(uVA. They can 
not move our assent under that or any other title whatso- 
ever. For faith can never convince us of any thing that 
euutradicts our knowledge. Because though faith be 
founded on the testimony of (lod (who can not lie), reveal- 
ing any propo.sitiun to us, yet we can not have an assur- 
ance of the truth of its being a divine revelation greater 
tiinii our own knowledge ; since the Avhole strength of the 
certainly depends upon our oavu knowledge that God re- 
vealed it ; which, in this case, Avhere the proposition sup- 
pi >M‘d revealed contradicts our own knowledge or reason, 
'\ill always have tlfis objection hanging to it, namely, that 
we can not tell hoAv to conet’ ve that to come from God, 
tile houiitifnl author of our being, which, if received for 
true, must overturn all the principles and foundations of 
knowledge he lias given us, render all our faculties usi.'Iosh, 
wholly destroy the most excellent part of his w'orkmanship, 
our understandings.”* 

* t (MM not forbear (rivinp^, on this import.nit HuVijcct, tho paasaf^o from 
Alss/nv of U*ibnit/. ceiTenpendiuK to that of liOekn, a pORsa}^ 

I lUirely in a(H'or(laneo with what I havo elHowhoro inoro than onco ex- 
1 oss-d, I/ iliiiit/ h.id bcpaiu to (pieRtion tho cclcbrato<i dwtinetion 
ao orditi^' to re.iwin and atsna* reaKon. It is enriona and inlercHtinji^. “ I 
tiii'l sonietliinj; to remark on )onr [Locko’s] definitmn of that whidi ia 
alMA.' reawm, at kM.-(t d* you take tho received usaffo of tliis word; for 
It seems to mo that, from the manner in which that definition is framed, 
it poes too far on one side. — I approve very strongly of your disposition 
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I wish I were equally satisfied with Chapter XTX., On 
JEnihttsicum, But it seems to me that Locke has not pro. 
foundly apprehended his subject; he has made a satire 
rather thaB a philosophical description. 

to found faith in reason ; for without this, why should we prefer the Bible 
to the Koran, or to the sacred tfboks of the Bramins? This is recog. 
nieed hy theologians and other learned men ; and hence it is that yn 
hayo such excellent treatises on the truth of the Christian religion, and 
^ many hno arguments put out against the pagans and other inhdels, 
ancient and modem. Hence, also, enlightened men have always held 
as Buspiciou-s, those persons who havO pretended that it is not necessar)' 
to put one’s self to tiro trouble of reasons and proofs when the question 
ifr about believing ; a thing impossible, in fact, unless believing signify 
reciting or repeating and then letting pass away, without troubling 
ourselves to understand, which many persons do, and which is also char- 
acteristic of some nations more than of others. This is why some Aris- 
totoliah philosophers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, wishing to 
maintain two contrary truths, the one philosophical, the other theologi- 
cal, wore rightly opposed by the last Latoran council, under Leo X. 

A similar dispute formerly arose nt Helmstadt, between Hoffman, tho 
theologian, and Martin, tho philosopher; but with this diffcrcDce, that 
the philosopher would conciliate philosophy with religion, while the 
theologian wished to reject tho use of it. But tho founder of tho uni- 
versity, tho Buko Julius, decided in favor of philosophy. It is a fact, in- 
deed, that in our times, a person of tho highest eminence has declared, 
in respect to articles of faith, that it was necessary to shut tho eyes m 
order to see clearly ; and Tcrtullian says somewhere, this is impossible, 
therefore it is true ; it is to be believed, for it is an absurdity. But if 
tho Intention of those who express themselves in this way, is good, the 
expressions themselves are extravagant, and may do hurt.— Faith is 
grounded on tho motives to belief^ and on tho internal grace which de- 
termines tho mind Immediately, [this theological distinction of LoibniU 
is a bottom to our philosophical distinction between spontaneous ro.as<)ii 
and refloctivo reason]. It must bo allowed that there aro many judg- 
ments more evident than those which depend on these grounds or mo- 
tives of credibility. Some are further advanced in a knowledge of tliom 
than others, and there are many persons oven, who have never known, 
and still less weighed, and omsequently have not any thing that can be 
nailed the [external] ground, (s evidence of their faith. But the interoal 
grace of the Hdly S[drit aopplies it immediately. It is true that God 
never gives it, but where tto faith which it produces is in something 
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What, in fiict, is enthnsiasm according to Locke ? It is : 
1, the pretension of referring to a positive, privilege'd, and 
personal revelation, to a divine illumination made in our 
particular favor, our own peculiar sentiments, which often 
are nothing but extravagances; 2, the pretension, still 
more absurd, of imposing upoA others these imagination^, 
as superior orders clbthcd with divine authority, (gee § 6. 
and 6.) These are indeed the follies of enthusiasm. 6ut 
is enthusiasm nothing but this ? * 

that is really grounded in reason, otherwise ho w’ould destroy the moans 
of knowledge ; but it is not necessary that all those who have tlus divine 
faith should know tUoso reasons or evidences, and still less that they 
should liave them always before their eyes ; for in such a case, feeble 
minded persons and idiots could never have truo faith, and the most en- 
lightened would not have it when they might stand most iu need of it, 
fur they could not always recollect the reasons for believing.— fhe (ques- 
tion of the use of reason in theology has been greatly agitated as ipuch 
between the Socinians and the Catliolics ns between the Reformed and 
iho Lutherans. — Wo may say that the Socinians go too far in rejecting 
every Hung that is not conformed to tlio order of nature, even when they 
can not jirovc its impossibility ; but their advorsarios go too far in eorne- 
tinus urging raystorios to the borders of contradiction, by which they 
injure the truth they wish to defend. — How can faith establish any thing 
that overthrows a principle, without whicli all belief) afhrniation, or de- 
nial, would be vain? But it seems .o mo there still remains a question, 
which the authors of whom I 8i>oak have not sufficiently examined. It 
is tins: Suppose that on the ono hand wo have the literal sense of a 
passage of Scripture, and on the other a great appparanoo of logical im- 
jx'ssibility, or, at least, of acknowledged physical impossibility; is it 
more reasonable to hold to tho literal sense, or to the philosophical 
principle ? It is certain that there arc iiassagcs in which wo have no 
licsitation in deporting from tlio litoral sense, as When, etc. — It is hero 
that the rules of interpretation come in. The two authors of whom I 
«peak (Musaeus and Videlius), still dispute concerning the attempt of 
Kekerman to demonstrate the Trinity by reason, as Raymond Luily had 
•itlempted before. But Musaciw acknowledges with groat fairness, that 
if the demonstration of the reformed author liad been good and sound, 
he should have had nothing to say , and that tho author would have 
been right in maintaining that the light of tho Holy Spirit could bo in^ 
crossed by philosophy." 


15 
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Locke has elsewhere perfectly seen that the evidence of 
demonstration is founded upon that of intuition. He has 
even said that of these two kinds of evidence, the evidence 
of intuition is not only anterior to the other, but is superior 
to it, and is the highest degree of knowledge (Ch. XVU. 
§ 14 ). “ Intuitive knowledge is certain, beyond all doubt, 
and needs no probation, nor can have any, this bebg the 
highest of all human certainty. In this consists the evi- 
dence of all those maxims which nobody has any doubt 
about, but every man (does not, as is said, only assent to, 
but) knows to bo .true as soon as ever they are proposed 
to his understanding. In the discovery of and assent to 
these truths, there is no use of the discursive faculty, no 
need of reasoning, but they are known by a superior .ind 
higher degi’ee of evidence ; and such, if I may guess at 
things unknown, I am apt to think that angels have now, 
and the spirits of just men made perfect shall have in a 
future state, of thousands of things, which now cither 
wholly escape our apprehensions, or which, our short- 
sighted reason having got some faint glimpse of, we, In 
the dark, grope after. ...” I accept this statement, let 
it be consistent or not as the ciusc may be, u ith the general 
system of Locke. I add that intuitive knowledge, in many 
cases, for example, in regard to time, space, personal 
identity, the infinite, all substantial existences, as also, the 
good and the beautiful, has, you know, this peculiarity, 
that it is not grounded upon the senses nor upon the con- 
sciousness, but upon the re;ison, which, without the inter- 
vention of 5uiy reasoning, attains its objects and conceives 
them with certainty. Now, it is an attribute inherent in 
the reason, to believe in itself; and from hence comes faith. 
Ift then, intuitive re.ason is above inductive and demonstra- 
tive reason, the faith of reason in itself in mtuition, is purer 
and more elevated than the faith of reason in itself in in- 
duction aiid demonstration. Recollect likewise that the 
truths intuitively discovered by reason are not arbitrarj', 
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bnt necessary; that they are not relative, but ftbsolute. 
The authority of reason is absolute ; it is then a character- 
istic of the ^th attached to reason to be like reason ab- 
solute. These are the admirable characteiistics of reason, 
and of the faith of reason in itself. 

This is not all. When we interrogate reason as to the 
source of that absolute authority which characterizelh it, we 
arc forced to recognize that this reason is not ours, nor, 
consequently is the authority which belongs to it ours. 
It is not in our power to make reason give us such or such 
a truth, or not to give it to us. Independently of our 
will, reason intervenes, and, when certain conditions are 
fulfilled, suggests to us, I might say, imposes upon us, 
these truths. Reason makes its appearance in us, though 
it is not ourselves, and can in no way be confounded with 
our personality. Reason is impersonal. Whence then comes 
this wonderful guest within us, and what is the principle 
of this reason which enlightens us, without belonging to 
us? This principle is God, the first and the last principle 
of every thing. When reason knows that it comes from 
God, the faith it had in itself increases not merely in de- 
gree, but in nature, by as much, so to say, as the eternal 
substance is superior to the finite substance. Thus comes a 
redoubled faith in the truths revealed by the supreme reason 
in the shadows of time and in the limits of our weakness.* 

See, then, reason become to jts own eyes divine in its 
juinciple. Now this state of reason which hears itself and 
takes itself as the echo of God on the earth, with the par- 
ticular and extraordinary ch.'iractcristics connected with it, 
is what is called enthusiasm. The word sufficiently ox 
I'lains the thing; cnthu8ia.sm [0«of ey is the breath 
of God within us ; it is immediate intuition, opposed to 
induction and demonstration; it is the primitive spon- 
taneity opposed to the ulterior development of reflection ; 
It is the apperception of the highest truths by reason in its 
* See Introduction to the History of Philosophy, Lect VL 
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greatest independence both of the senses and of our per. 
sonality. Enthusiasm in its highest degree, in its crisis, so 
to say, belongs only to particular individuals, and to them 
only in particular circumstances ; but in its lowest degree, 
entlmsiasm pertains not to any particular individujU, or 
epoch, but to human nature, in all men, in all conditions, 
and almost at every hour. It is enthusiasm which pro- 
duces spontaneous convictions and resolutions, in little as 
in great, in the hero as in the feeblest woman. Enthusiasm 
is the poetic sphit in every thing ; and the poetic spirit, 
thanks to God, does not belong exclusively to poets ; it 
has been given to all men in some degree, more or less 
pure, more or less elevated ; it appears most in particular 
men, and in particular moments of the life of such men, 
who are the poets by eminence. It is enthusiasm likewise 
which produces religions, for every religion supposes two 
things: that the truths which it proclaims are absolute 
truths ; and that it j)roclaim8 them in the name of God him- 
self who reveals them to it. 

Thus far all is well : we are still within the conditions of 
reason ; for it is reason which is the foundation of faith and 
of enthusiasm, of heroism, of poetry and of religion. And 
when the poet, when the j)riest, repudiate reason in the 
name and behalf of enthusiasm and fiith, tliey do nothin'^ 
else, whether they are aware or ignorant of it (and it is the 
affair neither of poets, nor of priests, to give account of 
what they do), they do nothing else, I say, than put one 
mode of reason above other modes of the same reason ; for, 
if immediate intuition is above ratiocination, yet it none the 
less pertains to reason. But it is in vain to try to repudiate 
reason ; we always make use of it. Enthusiasm is a rational 
fact, which has its place in the order of natural tacts, and 
in the liistory of the human mind ; only this fact is ex- 
tremely delicate, and entbu8ia.sm may easily turn into folly. 
We are here upon the doubtful border between reason and 
extravagance. See the legitimate principle, the universal 
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and necessary principle of religions, a principle which must 
not be confounded with the aberrations by which it may 
b<j corrupted. Thus disengaged and set in a clear light by 
analysis, philosophy ought to recognize it, if it wishes to 
recognize all the essential facts, all the elements of reason 
and of humanity. 

See now how error begins. Enthusiasm is, I repeat, that 
spontaneous intuition of truth by reason, as independent as 
l>o88ible of the peraonality and of the senses. But it often 
happens that the senses and the personality introduce them- 
selves into the inspiration itself and mingle with it mate- 
rial, arbitrary, false and ridiculous details. It happens 
likewise, that those who share, in a superior degree, this 
revelation of God which is made in some measure to all 
n\(Mi, imagine it to he peculiar to themselves, and denied 
to others, not only in this degree, but totally and abso- 
lutely. They set up in their minds, in their own behalf, 
a sort of privilege of inspiration ; and as in inspiration we 
feel the duty of submitting ourselves to the truths which 
inspiration reveals, and the sacred mission of proclaiming 
and sjweading them, wc frecpiently go to the extent of sup- 
posing that it is also a duty for us, while submitting our- 
selves to those truths, to subject others likewise to them, 
and to impose them upon others, not in virtue of our own 
I>ower and personal illumination, but in virtue of the supe- 
rior power from which all inspiration emanates. On our 
knees ourselves, before the principle of our enthusiasm and 
our faith, we wish also to make others bend their knees to 
the same princii)le, to make them adore and serve it, for 
tlie same reason that wc adore .ainl serve it. From hence 
religious authority ; from hence also tyranny. Men begin 
by believing in special revelations made in their favor; 
they end by regarding themselves as delegates of God and 
Providence, commissioned not only to enlighten and save 
teachable souls, but to enlighten and save, spite of them* 
selves, those wlio resist the truth and God. 
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But the folly and the tyranny, which, I grant, sometimes 
spring from the principle of inspiration, because we are 
feeble, and consequently exclusive, and therefore intolerant, 

■ are essentially distinct from the principle. We can and 
we ought to do honor to the principle, while at the same 
time we condenui the errors connected with it. But in- 
stead of this, Locke confounds the abuse of the principle, 
that is to say, extravagant enthusiasm, peculiar to some 
men, with the principle itself, the true enthusiasm which 
has been given in some degree to all men. In enthusiasm 
throughout he sees nothing but a disordered movement 
of the imagination ; and every where he sets himself to 
putting up barriers to all passing beyond the circle of au- 
thentic and properly interpreted passages of the Holy 
Scriptures. I approve this prudence ; I allow it at all 
times; and I think still better of it when I recollect the 
extravagances of Puritan enthusiasm which Locke had the 
spectacle of before his eyes. But prudence should never 
degenerate into injustice. What would the Sensual school 
say, if, from prudence likewise, idealism should wish to 
suppress the senses on account of the excesses to which 
the senses may and very often do conduct, or reasoning, 
on account of the sophisms which it engenders? We 
must bo wise within bounds, sobrie sapere ; avo must be 
wise within the limits of humanity ai*d of nature ; and 
Locke was wrong in looking at enthusiasm so much less in 
itself, than in its consequences, and even in its foolish and 
penucious consequences. 

Next follows Ch. XX. On the causes of JEhror. Near- 
ly all those signalized by Locke had been recognized be- 
fore him. They are : 1, Avant of proofs ; 2, Avant of ability 
to use them ; 3, want of Avill to use them ; 4, Avrong meas- 
ures of probability Avhich are reduced by Locke to the four 
folloAving: 1, j)roj)ositions that are not in themselves cer- 
dain and evident, but doubtful and fjilse, taken up for prin- 
ciples ; 2, received hypotheses ; 3, predominant passions or 
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inclinations; 4, authority. This whole chapter may be 
read with profit ; but I shall dwell only upon the last sec- 
tion (18th), entitled; “J/en not in so many errors as is 
imagined,^' I avow that I was singularly pleased, from the 
optimism which you know I cherish, with the title of this 
paragraph. I hoped to find in the good and wise Locke 
these two propositions which are so dear to me ; first that 
men do not so much believe in error as in truth ; and sec- 
ondly, that there is no error in which there is not some 
share, however small, of truth. So far from this, however, 

I perceived that Locke, in this matter of error, makes an 
apology for human nature that is but little creditable to it. 

If men are not the fools which they appear to be, it is, ac- 
cording to Locke, because they ideally have but little Ihith 
in the foolish opinions with which they have the air of 
being so persuaded ; but follow them merely from habit, 
excitement or interest. “They are resolved to stick to a 
party that education or interest has engaged them in ; and 
there, like the common soldiers of an array, show their 
courage and warmth as their le,adcrB direct, without even • 
so much as examining or knowing the cause they contend 
I’or. ... It is enough for a man to obey his leaders, to 
have his hand and his tongue ready for the support of 
the common cause, and thereby approve himself to those 
who can give him credit, preferment, or protection in that 
society.” 

Here, again, Locke suftered himself to bo disturbed by 
the spectacles presented by his own times ; when, amid 
so nmny follies, there might very likely be some of them 
dissembled ; but all were not so, and could not be. I allow 
tliat in times of revolution, ambition frequently takes the 
Htaiidard of extravagances which it does not believe in, 
m order to lead the crowd ; but it is not right to calumniate 
even ambition. Lvery thing ia entire in humanity ; and a 
man may be at the same time both very ambitious and 
very sincere. Cromwell, for instance, was, in ray opinion, 
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a sincere Puritan even to fanaticism ; and likewise greedy 
of power to a degree that made him a hypocrite in order 
to gain it ; yet still his hypocrisy is more secure and more 
doubtful than his fanaticism. Probably it only led him to 
exaggerate the opinions which were really in his heart, and 
to caress the passions, which he himself shared. His 
tyranny is not a proof that his republican ardor was as- 
sumed. There are times when the popular cause needs a 
master ; and when the good sense which perceives this neces- 
,8ity, and the genius which feels its own strength, easily 
impel an ardent mind to arbitray power, without implyinjr 
excessive egotism. Pericles, Crnsar, Cromwell, and another 
still, might very sincerely have loved equality in the midst 
of a dictatorship. There is perhaps now in the world a 
man, whoso ambition is the last hope of the country wliich 
he has twice saved, and which alone he can save again by 
applying a firm hand.* But let us leave great men, who, 
to expiate their superiority and their glory, are often con- 
demed not to be comprehended ; let us leave the chief*, 
and come to the multitude. Here the explanation of 
Locke fails. We can, indeed, explain to a certain extent 
the foolish opinions of some men by the interest they have 
in simulating those of the masses upon whom they wish to 
support themselves; but the masses can not hold lalso 
opinions by imposture ; for apparently they have no wish 
to deceive thcniselves. No ; this is not tho way to justify 
error and humanity. Theh* true apology is that w'hich I 
Have so many times given, and which I shall never cease to 
repeat ; that there is no total error in an intelligent aiel 
rational being. Men, individuals and nations, men of 
gmnus and ordinary men, unquestionably give in to many 
errors, and attach themselves to them; but not to that 
which makes them errors, but to the part of truth which 
is in them. Examine to the bottom all tho celebrated 


* The alltuion is to Bolivar. 
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errors, political, religious, philosophical ; there is not one 
which has not a oonsidei'able portion of truth in it ; and it 
is to this it owes its reception in the minds of the groat 
men, who introduced it upon the scene of the world, and 
in the minds of the multitude, who have followed the 
great men. It is the truth joined to the error, which gives 
to the error its force, wliich gives it birth, sustains it, 
spreads it, explains aud excuses it. Errors gain success in 
the world, no otherwise than by carrying along with them, 
and offering, as it were, for their ransom, so much of 
truth, as, piercing through the mists which envelop it, 
onlighteu and carry forward the human race. I approve 
entirely, then, the title of Locke’s paragraph ; but I reject 
his development of it.* v 

The tmnty-fy'st Chapter contains a division of the sci- 
cnci's into phy^^ics, practics, and logic or grammar. By 
physics, Locke understands the nature of things, not only 
of bodies, but of spirits, God and tlie soul ; it is the ancient 
]>liysi(*s and the modern ontology. I have nothing to say 
of this division but that it is very ancient, obviously arbi- 
trary and superticial, and very much inferior to the cele- 
brated division of Bacon, reproduced by D’Alembert. I 
tind it indeed very difficult to believe that the author of 
lliis division could have known, this division of Bacon. I 

♦ I am happy to confirm an opinion so dear to rao by tho greatest 
authority that 1 can recognize among tho modems, that of Leibnitz. 
Tho following is his reply on this point to Locko: "tho justice you 
would do to tho human race does not turn to its credit; for men would 
bo much more excusable in following their opinions sincerely, tlian in 
counterfeiting them from motives of interest. Perhaps, however, th6ro is 
more sincerity in point of lact than you seem to accord ; for without any 
knowledge of tho cause, they may come to exorcise an implicit faith by 
submitting ihomselvcs generally and sometimes blindly, hut always in 
good faith, to the judgment of others whoso authority they have onco 
recognized. It is true that tho advantage they may find in it may con* 
tribute something to producing this submission ; but this may not pre- 
vent their opinions being heartily entertained.” 

15* 
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see rather, in this, as also in the Third Book concerning 
signs and language, marks of the reading and recollection 
of Hobbes. 

We have at length come to the end of this long analynis 
of the Fourth Book of the Essay of Locke. I have Ibl 
lowed, step by step, all the important propositions con- 
tained in it, as I have done in regard to the preceding 
books. I should not, however, give a cornplete view of the 
Essay on the Human IJnderstandmg, if I should stop with- 
out exhibiting some theories of great importance, which 
are not thrown in episodically in the work of Locke, hit 
pertain closely to the general spirit of his system, and have 
acquired in the Sensual school an immense authority. It 
has appeared to me proper to reserve these theories for a 
special examination. 



CHAPTER X. 


OP LIBERTY. — OP THE SOUL. — OP OOD. — CONCLUSION. 

Kiamination of three important Theories found in the Essay on the 
Human Understanding: 1. Theory of Freedom; which inoUnes to 
Fatalism. 2. Theory of the Nature of tho Soul ;• which inclines to 
Materialism. 3. Theory of tho Existence of God which rests itself al- 
most exclusively upon external proofs, drawn from the sensible world. 
—•Recapitulation of tho whole Examination of tho Essay of Locko ; 
tho Merits and tho Faults which have been pointed out— Of the spirit 
which has governed this Examination. — Conclusion. 

The theories which I wish to now discuss, are those con- 
cerning Liberty, the Soul, and God. I wish to explain 
these three theories in the order in which they occur in 
the Essay on the Human Understanding. 

In order to enable you to comprehend clearly tho true 
character ot Locke’s theory of Liberty, some preliminary 
explanations are indispensable. 

Ail the fiicts which can fiill -under thfl consciousness of 
man, and under the reflection of tho philosopher, resolve 
themselves into three fundamental facts, which comprise 
all the rest ; tlnee facts which without doubt are nevef in 
reality solitary; but which are not the less distinct; ‘and 
which a careful analysis ought to distinguish, without 
dividing, in the complex phenomenon of intellectual life. 
These three facts are expressed in tho words < to fed^ to 
ihinA\ to act. 

I open a book and read ; let us decompose this fact, and 
we shall find in it three elements. 
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.Suppose I do not sec the letters of which each page is 
composed, nor the form and order of the letters; it is 
quite obvious I shall not comprehend the meaning which 
usage has attached to those letters, and so I shall not read. 
To see, then, is here the condition of reading. But on 
the other hand, to see is still not to read ; for, the letters 
being seen, nothing would be done if the intelligence were 
not superadded to the sense of sight, in order to compre- 
hend the signification of the letters placed before iny 
eyes. 

Here, then, are two facts, which the most superficial 
analysis ' immediately discenis in the fact of reading. 
Let us recognize the characteristics of these two facts. 

Am I the cause of the vision, and in general of sensa 
tion ? Am I conscious of being the cause of this phenom- 
enon; of commencing, continuing, interrupting, increas- 
ing, diminishing, maintaining and terminating it, at my 
pleasure ? I will refer to other examples more striking. 
Suppose I press upon a sharp instrument ; a painful sensa- 
tion ensues, I p\it a rose to my nose ; and an agreeable 
sensation is tlie result. Is it I who produce these two i>hc- 
nomena? Can I make them cease? Does the pain or 
pleasure come or go at my wish ? No ; I am subject to the 
pleasure as well iis ta the pain ; both come, continue, and 
depart, without regard to my will. In a word, sensation 
is a phenomenon,* marked ’in the eye of my consciousness 
witli the undeniable characteristic of necessity. 

Let us now examine the character of the other fimt, 
which sensation indeed jwecedes, but do^js not constitute. 
When the sensation is accomplished, the intelligenco con- 
nects itself with the sensation ; and first it pronounces that 
jthe sensation has a cause, the cutting instrument, the rose, 
^d, to retuni to our first example, the letters placed be- 
fore the eyes ; this is the first judgment passed by the intel- 
lect. Further ; as soon as the sensation is referred by the 
intellect to an external cause namely, to the lettci’s and 
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the words which they form, tliis same intellect conctivM 
the meaning of these letters and words, and judges of the 
truth or falseness of the proix)8itiou8 formed by them. The 
iiitellect, then, judges that the sensation has a cause ; but 
I ask could it judge the contrary ? No ; the intellect can 
no more judge that this sensation is without a cause than 
it was possible for the sensation to be or not to be when 
the cutting instrument was in the wound, the rose at the 
organ of smelling, or the book before the eyes. And not 
only does the intellect of necessity judge that the sensation 
has a cause, but it also of necessity judges that the propo- 
sitions contained in the lines perceived by the eye are true 
or false ; for instance, that two and two make four, and not 
five, etc. I ask again if it is in the power of the intellect 
to judge at pleasure concerning any particular action of 
which the book speaks, that it is good or bad ; or concern- 
ing any particular form which the book describes, that it is 
beautiful or ugly? By no moans. Undoubtedly different 
intellects, or the same intellect at different periods of its 
exercise, will often pass very diftereiit judgments in regard 
to the same thing ; it will often even be deceived ; it will 
judge that which is true to be false, the good to bo bad, 
the beautiful to bo ugly, an I the reverse ; but, at the mo- 
ment when it judges that a proposition is true or fidse, an 
action good or bad, a form beautiful or ugly, at that mo- 
ment, it is not in tho power of the intellect tO pass any 
other judgment than that it passes. It obeys laws whicli 
it did not make. It yields to motives which determine 
it independently of the will. In a word, the phonorriehon’ 
of intelligence, comprehending, judging, knowing, thlnki 
ing, whatever name bo given to it, is marked with the 
same characteristic of necessity as the phenomenon x)f sen- 
sibility. If then the sensibility and the intellect are under 
the dominion of necessity, it is not in them, assuredly, ,tliat 
we are to seek for liberty. 

Where, then, arc wo to seek for it ? It must be found 
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in the third fact blended with the two others, and which 
we have not yet analyzed, or it is to be found nowhere, 
and liberty is only a chimera. 

To see and to feel, to judge and to comprehend do not 
exhaust the complex fact submitted to our analysis. If l 
do not look at the letters of this book, shall I see them, or 
at least shall I sec them distinctly? If, seeing the letters, 
I do not give my attention to them, shall I comprehend 
them ? Certainly not. N ow what is it to look, to give at- 
tention ? It is neither to feel nor to comprehend ; for to 
look is not to perceive, if the organ of vision is wanting, 
or is untrue ; to give attention is still not to comprehend ; 
it is an indispensable condition of comprehending, but not 
always a sufficient reason ; it is not enough to bo attentive 
to the statement of a problem, in order to solve it ; and at- 
tention no more includes the understanding, than it is in- 
cluded in the sensibility. To be attentive is a new phe- 
nomenon, which it is impossible to confound with the first 
two, although it is perpetually blended with them, and 
along with them makes up the total fact which we were to 
explain. 

Let us examine the character of this third fact, the phe- 
nomenon of activity. Let us first distinguish the different 
sorts of action. There are actions which a man does not 
refer to himself, although he may be the theater on which 
they are displayed^ Others may tell us that we performed 
these actions ; but we ourselves know nothing of them ; 
they are done in us, but w'O do them not. In lethargy, in 
sleep, real or artificial, in delirium, w'e execute a multitude 
'of fiiOtions v^fiich resemble actions, which are actions even, if 
you please, but which present the following characteristics ; 

We have no consciousness of them at the time when we 
appear to be performing them ; 

We have no recdllection of having performed them; 

CoBsequently wo do not refer them to ourselves, neither 
while we were performing them, nor afterward ; 
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Consequently, again, they do not belong to us, and we 
do not impute them to ourselves, any more than to our 
neighbor, or to an inhabitant of another world. 

But are there not other actions besides such ? I open 
this book; I look at the letters; I give my attention to 
them ; these are certainly actions too ; do the^ resemble 
the preceding ? 

I open this book ; am I conscious of doing it ? Yes. - 

This action being done, do I remember it ? Yes. 

Do I refer this action to myself as having done it ? Yes. 

Am I convinced that it belongs to me ? Could I impute 
it to such or such another person, as well as to myself, or 
am I myself solely and exclusively responsible in my own 
eyes ? Here likewise I answer yes to myself. 

And in fine, at the moment when 1 do this action, along 
with the consciousness of doing .it, am I not conscious 
likewise of power not to do it? When I open this book, 
am I not conscious of opening it, and conscious also of 
power not to open it ? When I look, do I not know at 
nnce that I look, and that I am able not to look? When 
I give my attention, do I not know that I give it, and that 
I am able also not to give it ? Is not this a fact which 
<*ach of us can repeat as mai*y times as he pleases, and on 
a thousand occasions ? Is not this the universal belief 
of the human race? — Let us, then, generalize, and say 
that there are motions and actions which we perform with* 
the twofold consciousness of doing them, and of being able 
not to do them. 

Now, an action performed with the consciousness of 
]>ower not to do it, is what men have called a free action ; 
for there is no longer in it the characteristic of necessity. 
In the phenomenon of sensation, I could not help enjoying 
when .an .agreeable sensation fell under my consciousness ; 

I could not help suffering when the pain was present ; I 
was conscious of feeling with the consciousness of not being 
able not to feel. In the phenomenon of intelligence, I . 
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could not help judging that two and two make four ; I was 
conscious of thinking this or that, with the consciousness 
of not being able not to think it. In certain motions, like, 
wise, I was so little conscious of power not to make them, 
that I made them without any consciousness even of doing 
so at the very moment I was making them. But in a 
great number of cases, I perform certain actions with the 
consciousness of doing them, and of being able not to do 
them, of ability to suspend or to continue them, to com- 
plete or to cut them short. This is a class of facts of 
undoubted reality ; they are very numerous ; but if there 
were but a single one, it would bo enough to ^jstablish in 
man a special power, that of liberty. Liberty, then, is the 
attribute, neither of the sensibility nor of the intelligence ; 
It belongs to the activity, and solely to acts which wo por- 
fonu with the consciousness of doing them, and of being 
able not to do them. 

After having stated a free act, it is necessary to analyze 
it more attentively. 

A free act is a phenomenon which includes many differ- 
ent elements blended together. To act freely, is to do an 
act with the consciousness of being able not to do it : now, 
'•to do an act with the consciousness of being able not to do 
it) supposes that one prefers doing it to not doing it ; to 
commence an action, with ability not to have commenced 
h, is to have preferred to commence it ; to continue it, 
when able to suspend it, is to have preferred continuing it ; 
to carry it out to the end, when able to abandon it, is to 
have preferred completing it. But to prefer supi^ses 
that we have motives of preference, motives to jmrform 
the action, and motives not to perform it ; that we know 
these different motives ; and that we prefer the one to the 
other. \Vliat these motives are, whether passions or ideas, 
errors or tniths, this or that, is of little moment ; what is 
imjwrtant, is to know what is the faculty here in operation, 
that is to say, what the faculty is which knows these mo 
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tives, which prefers one to the other, which judges that 
the one is preferable to the other, for that is to prefer. 
Now, what is it that knows, and Judges, but the intellect ? 
The intelieotj then, is the faculty which prefei’s. But to 
prefer one motive to another, to judge that the one is 
preferable to the other, it is not enough to know the dif- 
ferent motives, it is necessary likewise to have compared 
and weighed them ; it is necessary to have deliberated anti 
concluded. And what is it to deliberate ? It is nothing 
else than to examine with doubt, to appreciate the relative 
value of those different motives, not yet perceiving it with 
that evidence which decides the judgment, the conviction, 
the preference. But what is that which examines, which 
doubts, which judges that it ought not yet to judge, in or- 
der that it may judge the better ? Evidently the intellect, 
which, subsequently, after having passed several provisional 
judgments, will abrogate them all, will judge that they are 
less true, less reasonable than some other one, will to pass 
a final judgment, that is to say, will conolnde, that is to 
say again, will prefer after having deliberated. It iw in the 
intellect, that the phenomenon of preference, and the other 
phenomena implied in it, take place. Thus far then we 
are still within the sphere of the intelligence, and not in 
that of action. The intellect, to be sure, has its conditions; 
no one examuies who does not wish to examine, and the 
will intervenes in deliberation ; but it is simply as a condi- 
tion ; and not as the ground of the jdienomenon ; for, al- 
though it is true, that without the faculty of willing, all 
examination and deliberation would be impossible, it is also 
true that the fiiculty which examines and deliberates, the 
faculty whose j)roper office is examination, deliberation, 
and all judgment, whether preliminary or decisive, is the 
intellect. Deliberation and conclusion or j)refcrencc, are, 
then, facts purely intellectnaL Let us pursue our analysis. 

We have conceived the different motives for doing or 
not doing an action ; wo have deliberated on these motives, 
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and we have preferred some to the others; we liavo con- 
eluded to do it, rather than not to do it ; but to conclude 
to do, and to do, are not tfid same thing. When the in- 
tellect has judged that this or that is to be done, from such 
or such motives, it remains to pass on to action, and at 
once to resolve, to take sides, to say no longer : I ought to 
do, but: I will to do. Now the faculty, which says: I 
ought to do, is not and can not be the faculty which says : 
I will to do, I take the resolution to do. Here the action 
of the intelligence ceases. I ought to do, is a judgment ; 
I will to do, is not a judgment. See, then, a new element, 
which must not be confounded with the former ; this ele- 
ment is the will. A moment before we were in a state of 
judging and knowing ; now we are in a state of willing. 
I say willing, and not doing; for, as to judge that a thing 
should be done, is not to will to do it, so likewise to will to 
do it, is yet not to do it. To will is an act, and not a judg- 
ment ; but it is an act altogether internal. It is evident 
that this act i»*not an action properly so called ; in oivler 
to arrive at action, it is necessary to pass from the internal 
sphere of the will, to the sphere of the external world, 
wherein the action is definitively accomplished which you 
first conceived, deliberated on and ])referred, and then 
willed that it should l>e executed. If there were no exter- 
nal world, there would be no completed action ; and not 
only is it necessary that there should be an external w'orld, 
but also that the i)Ower of willing should be connected with 
another })Ower, a physical ])Ower, which serves as an instru- 
ment and by which it can attain the external world. Sui> 
pose that the will was not united with an organization, 
there would no longer be any bridge between the will and 
the external world ; and no external action would be pos- 
sible. The physical pow'cr, necessary to action, is the or- 
ganization ; it is admitted that the muscular system is the 
special instrument of the will. Take away the muscular 
system, and there is no more effort possible, consequently 
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no more locomotion and movement possible, and therefore 
no more external action possible. Thus, to resume what 
has been said, the total action, which we were to analyze, 
resolves itself into three elements perfectly distinct: 1, the 
intellectual element, which is composed of the knowledge 
of the motives for and against, of deliberation, of prefer- 
ence, of choice ; 2, the voluntary element, which consists 
solely in the resolution to do ; 3, the physical element, or 
external action. 

The question now to be decided is, precisely in which of 
these three elements liberty is to bo found, that is, the 
power of doing with the consciousness of being able not to 
do. Does this power of doing, while conscious of the power 
not to do, belong to the fu*st clement, the intellectual ele- 
ment of the free action ? It does not ; for wo are not 
master of our preferences ; we prefer this or that motive 
for or against according to our intellectual nature, which 
has its necessary laws, without having the consciousness of 
being able to prefer or judge otherwise, and even with the 
consciousness of not being able to prefer or judge other- 
wise than we do. It is not therefore in this clement that 
we are to look for liberty. Still less is it in the third cle- 
ment, in the physical action; for this action supposes an 
external world, an organization corresponding to it, and, in 
this organization, a muscular system, sound and suitable, 
without which the physical action is impossible. When we 
accomplish it, we are conscious of acting, but under the 
condition of a theater of which wo have not the disposal, 
and of instruments, of which we have but an imperfect dis- 
posal, which we cjn neither retake, if they escape us, and 
they may do so every moment, nor repair, if they are out 
of order and unfaithful, as is often the case, and which are 
subject to laws peculiar to themselves over which we have 
no pow'cr and which we scarcely even know ; whence it 
follows, that we do not act here with the consciousness of 
being able to do the contrary of what wo do Liberty is 
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therefore no more to bo found in the third, than in the first 
element. It can then only be in the second ; and there in 
fact we find it. 

Neglect the first and the third element, the judgment 
and the physical action, and turn to the second element, 
the willing : analysis discovers in this single element two 
terms, namely, a special act of willing, and the po^ver of 
willing, which is within us, and to which we refer the Kj)e- 
cial act. This act is an effect in relation to the jxkwer of 
willing which is its cause ; and this cause, in order to pro- 
duce its effect, has need of no other theater, and no other 
instrument, than itself. It produces it directly, without 
intermediate and without condition ; continues it and con- 
summates it; or suspends it and modifies it; creates it en- 
tirely, or annihilates it entirely; and at the moment it 
exerts itself in any special act, W'c arc conscious that it 
might exert itself in a special act totally contrary, without 
being thereby exhausted ; so that after having changed its 
acts a hundred times, the faculty would remain integrally 
the same, inexhaustible and identical, amid the perpetual 
variety of its applications, being always able to do what it 
does not do, and able not to do what it does. Here, then, 
in all its plenitude, is the charaoteristic of liberty.* 

* On this essential point, see Course of History of Modrrn Philosophy^ 
First Series, Vol. IV. p. 645. et seq. [The pns.'^ago referred to by Cousin, 
occurs in his critieW examination of Keid’s philosophy. I think it best 
to introduce it hero ; it is a.s follows : 

"Volitions jure acts distinct from the power which produces them: 
they ore effects of which the will is the cause. Between this cause and 
its effects there is no foreign intermediate: there is no paralysis to be 
feared. In order for the will to produce a muscular effort, there inu'-i 
needs bo the concurrenco of the muscular power; but in order for the 
will to prtxluoo A volition, a rosolution, a determination, the eoncnrreiui’ 
of no Ibrcign power is nee*lful. In the j>roductioa of effort and of muh- 
cular motion, 1 learn how the forces of nature, pliysical causes destitute 
of thought and will, ojioraie in the service of au intelligent and volun- 
tary cause; in the production of\olition, I have U»e consciousness of 
the action of that cause, o|)eraling by its own energy and without over- 
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If the whole outward world were wanting to the will, 
yet if the organization and the muscular system existed, the 

passing' ita sphere. As the muscular effort is the typo of the action of 
tbc will in the sensible world, so the willing is the type of the pure act, 
of the spirUnol operation of the will upon itself. Between a volition and 
the power of willing, the sole intermediate, the solo causal bond, is the 
willing itself, which is the will -passed into act, and, as Aristotle says, 
the voluntary power realized or rather realizing itself It is evidently 
in this operation of the will that liberty is found. 

The will is mine, and I dispose absolutely of it within the limits of 
the spiritual world. There, the cause which I myself am, borrows no 
foreign instruments, and iU action pertains wholly to itself. When tho 
will takes any resolution, not only has it tho consciousness of not being 
constrained by any foreign power, but it has tho consciousness of being 
able to take the contrary resolution : it determines itself in one way, 
knowing that it could determine itself another way, knowing even tliat 
it was able not to determine itself, but to suspend or to adjourn any 
resolution, just as it knows that it can act and manifest itself when it 
(lues not act nor manifest itself. It is this special characteristic of tho 
voluntary action which is liberty. 

Liberty is not to bo defined, nor demonstrated ; it is to be felt : it is 
not a power, but the inherent quality of a power, tho power which is tho 
will, Nor any more is tho will to bo defined and demonstrated, it is to 
bo felt ; it is to bo felt in its operation and by its operation. Conscious- 
ness does not attain tho will as an nbel-'-act power, a pure power. If tho 
will never came to bo a willing, if it never determined itself by some 
particular act, tho consciousness would never attain it, nor consequently 
know it, or even conjecture it. But as soon as tho will wills, puts forth 
a volition, ccmsciousness attains both tho volition and tho power which 
put forth tho volition : it attains it not by application of tho principle of 
causality, but by an immediato apperception. Tho volition is not an 
effect separated from its cause; it is its cause itself o]X!rating, passing 
into net, Tlio causo and its effect fall both together under tho eye of 
coujK’iousness. To pretend that from tho V(dUion wo infer tho causo and 
do not attain it directly, is to pretend th^ we know the cause which wo 
ourselves arc, and the power of our will only as we know natural causes 
and external forces ; from whence it would follow that the first causo of 
our volitions might be one not appertaining to ourselves; for the geooml 
principle of causality can give in its applications only a general cause. 
If the principle of causality, applied to the internal change called a 
voUUoo, teaches me only that this volition has a cause, I know very 
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will could Still produce the muscular effort, and conse- 
quently a sensible fact, even though this fact would not 
pass beyond the limits of the organization. This M. de 
Biran has perfectly established • He regarded the pheno- 
menon of muscular effort as the type of causality, of the 
will and of frcedoto. But while I readily agree with him, 
in regarding the mu^ular effort and the consciousn^ of 
this effort and the senjsation which accompanies it, as the 
most eminent and most easily appreciable type of our caus- 
ative power, voluntary and free, I say still, that it is only 
an external and derivative type, and not the primitive and 
essential type ; otherwise, M. de Biran would be obliged 
to carry his theory to the extreme of asserting that where 
there is absence or paralysis of the muscles, there can be 
no causation, volition, or active and free phenomenon. 
Now, I maintain the contrary ; I maintain that if the ex- 
ternal woriJ be removed, and the muscular and locomo- 
tive system taken away ; yet, if there remained to man, 
along with an organization purely nervous, an intelligence 
capable of conceiving motives, of deliberating, of prefer- 
ring, and choosing, there would remain to him the power of 
■willing, which might still exert itself in special acts, in 
volitions, in which the proper causality and the liberty of 
the will would still mmiifest itself, although these effects, 
these free volitions, would never pass beyond the internal 
world of the wll, and would have no reaction on the or- 
ganization through a muscular system, and would produce 
no phenomena of muscular effort — phenomena, which with- 
out doubt, are internal in reference to the cxtcnial world, 
but which are themselves external in reference to the Avill. 

vroll thereby that ray volition has a cause, but I do not know thereby 
what that cause is, it may be neither mine nor yours, it may be a force 
of nature as the materialists hold ; it may be God, as mysticism dreams: 
BO many hypotheses thai my consciousness breaks down, ity conscions* 
MBS tolls me, ■with the most certain knowledge, that my willing appe^ 
taiurtb myselC that 1 am the cause of It, and the ffee cause.*'— -T b.] 

• See Chapter IV. 
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Thus, suppose I will to move my arm, without being able 
to do it through defect of the muscles ; there is still in this 
fact; 1, the act of willing to move my arm, a special voli- 
tion ; 2, the general power of willing, which is the direct 
cause of this volition ; there would, then, in such a case, 
be an effect and a cause ; there would be consciousness of 
this effect and cause, of a causal jfist, of an internal causa- 
tive force, supreme in its own world, in the world of will- 
ing ; even though it might be absolutely unable to pass to 
the external action, because the muscular and locomotive 
system was wanting. 

The theory of M. do Biran, then, takes the free act only 
in its external manifestation, in a remarkable fact undoubt- 
edly, but which itself implies besides the profbund and in- 
timate fact of willing with its immediate and proper effect. 
Here in my judgment, is the primitive tj^e of freedom; — 
and this is the conclusion to which this brings 

us — an analysis too long perhaps for its place, and too 
brief in itself not to be still very gross.* When, m an 

♦ Fragmtns Philosophiqwit, preface to the first edition. “It is a foot 
that in tiio midst of the movements which external afi^cnts dotormino In 
us in spite of ourselves, wo have tbo power of taking tho initiative of a 
different movement, first of coDcoi\ing of it, then of deliberating 
whether wo will peform it, finally, of resolving and going on to tho per- 
forming of it, of continuing it or suspending it, of finishing it or breaking 
off, and always of having tho mastery over it. Tho fact is certain, and 
it is not lc.ss certain that tho movomont executed under these conditions 
takes in our eyes a new character: wo impute it to Oursolvos, wo rolbr 
it os on effect to ourselves whom wo then consider as tho cause of it, 
Hero for us is tho origin of tho notion of cause, not of ti cause in tho ab- 
stract, but of a poraonal cause, to wit, of oorsoWes, Tho proper charac- 
teristic of tho mo is causality or tho will, sinco we do not refer to our- 
selves and impute to ourselves any thing except that which wo oursolvos 
cause, and wo do not cause any thing except that which wo will 

It will not do to confound the will or the internal causality, 

which produces at first effects which are internal as their cause is,, with 
tho external instruments of this causality, which as instrumonts soom 
also to produce effects, but without being the true cause of them. When 
I drive one ball against another, it is not the ball which in troth caosM 
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action, we are seeking for that which constitutes its freedom, 
we may be deceived in two ways : 

Either it may be sought in what I have ctdled the intel 
loctual element. of the action, the knowledge of motives, 
deliberation, preference, choice — ^and then it can not be 
found ; for it is evidenit that the different motives for or 
against govern the wtaibct, which is not free to judge this 
or that, and to prefer to one to the other; men do not 
find liberty in the inteMectual part of action ; they decide 
therefore that there' ia no liberty; undoubtedly it is not 
there, but it may be elsewhere. 

Or liberty may be sought in the physical element of the 
action ; and men do not find it there, at least not con- 

the motion it improasos, for this motion has been itself impressed upoa 
it by tho muscles which in our orgouieation aro at the service of tlio 
will. i’'rppcrly speaking these actions are only effects linked one to tho 
other, apjwaring idternately ns causes Ttdthout being truly such, and all 
referable ns effects more or loss remote to the will as the primary can've, 
Does one look for the primitive notion of cause in the action of tho ball 
upon tho ball, as was Uie way of doing before tho time of llumo, or of 
tho hand upon tlio ball, or of tho primary muscles upon their extronn- 
ties, or even in the action of tho will upon tho muscles, as M. do Bimn 
lias done? It can not bo found in any of these cases, not even in the 
lost; for it is possible there may bo a paralysis of tho muscles, rendering 
tho will powerless over thorn, inefficacious, incapable of being tho cau.'^o 
[of muscular motion,] and consequently of suggesting tho notion of n 
cause. But that which no paralysis can binder is tho action of the w'ill 
Upon itself, tho producing of a resolution, that ia to say, a causation al- 
together spiritual, tho primitive typo of causality, of which all tho out- 
ward actions — beginning with tho muscular effort and ending with tho 
movement of tho ball upon tho ball — aro nothing but symbols nioro or 
loss imporfecL Tho primitive cause for us then is tho will, wlioso Oral 
effect is a volition. There is tho source, at onco tho highest and tho 
purest, of the notion of causo, which is there confounded with that of 
petsonalily. .... Tho phenomenon of tho will presents tho following 
moegenta: 1. Predetermining to do an act; 2, deliberating ; 3, resolving. 
If we kxdc closely we shall see that it is the reason which constitutes 
the first satire, and even the seoood, for it is tho reason which delibe- 
ntee; bat it it not the reetoa which reedvee and determinee,'’ 
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stantly, and they are tempted to conclude that liberty is 
but an accident) which sometimes exists, but three quar- 
ters of the time has no existence, and which is dependent 
on physical conditions, cither external or internal : they 
see there no token of the proper and fundamental power 
of human nature. 

Now if we wish to refer to their most general causes 
these two sorts of errors, that is, if wo wish to consider 
them in reference to scientific method, wc may say that 
they consist, the first, in looking Ibr the plienomenon of 
liberty in the antecedent of it, iLWioly, in the intellectual 
fact which always precedes the free act of the will, but 
which does not engender and contain it as the cause en- 
genders and contains the eftect ; the second, in looking for 
the phenomenon of liberty, not in the antecedent, but in the 
consequent, *80 to say, of the phenomenon, in the sensible 
fact wliich sometimes (but not always) follows willing, but 
which docs not include it, except as borrowed from another 
source. This brings us back to the gencTal source of all 
the errors of Locke : the confusion of an idea with that 
which precedes or that which follows it. You have seen 
this in regard to space, to tone, the infinite, substance, 
cause, good and evil ; and you may now see it in regard to 
the theory of liberty. 

Locke begins (Hook 11. CIi, XXL Power ^ § 6) by 

dividing all the phenomena of consciousness, not into three 
classes, but into two, the understanding and the Avill, a 
division radically lalse and contrary to facts. Then follows 
a classification of actions : 

“ All the actions that we Iiave qny idea of, reduce them- 
selves to two, namely, thinking and motion.” Ibid. § 8. 
Sometimes in Locke, the will includes both these actions, 
sometimes it applies only to motion. 

“ This power which the mind has to order the considera- 
tion of any idea or the forbearing to consider it ; or to pre- 
fer the motion of any part of the body to its rest, and vice 
16 
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versik in any particular instance, is that whiph we call the 
will. The actual exercise of that power, by directing any 
particular action, or its forbearance, is that which we call 
volition or willing.” Ibid. § 6. 

Here, you perceive, the will is made to apply to acts of 
the understanding as well as the motions of the body. In 
the following passage, on the contrary, it is applied only 
to the latter : 

“ Volition, it is plmn, is an act of the mind knowingly 
exerting that dominion it takes itself to have over any part 
of the man, by employing it in, or withholding it from, 
any particular action.” Ibid. § 15. 

The theory of the will, in Locke, appears, then, as fluc- 
tuating and inconsistent as the other theories which have 
been exhibited. As to the rest on both hands there is 
eqiml error. Does Locke seek for the will hi the under- 
standing ? It is clear he can not find liberty there ; for the 
intelligence is not free, and W'C do think just as we 
please. Locke is then deceived by confounding a phe- 
nomenon with that which precedes it, and does not include 
it. Again : docs Locke wish to understand, by will, merely 
the faculty of moving his body ? It is clear likewise that 
he will not find freedom in that faculty ; for, as you know', 
our physical pow'er is limited on all hands, and W’e have not 
always the control of it with the consciousness of pow'cr to 
do the contrary 6f what we actually do ; and here Locke 
is deceived by confounding the internal phenomenon of 
volition with the extenial phenomenon of motion which 
sometiraes follows the volition, but which is not the voli- 
tion itself. This, however, mixed up with many inconsist- 
encies, is the predominant theory of Locke, a theory, 
W'hioh, like that of M. de Biran, but w ith less profoundness, 
concentrates the wdll into one of its applications, visible 
external action. Now if the will is only the power of mo- 
tion, it is not always and essentially free. This is the 
positive conclusion of Locke : 
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Ibid, § 14. Liberty hdongB not to the totW.— If this 
be so (as I imagine it is) I leave it to be considered, 
whether it may not help to put an end to that long agi- 
tated, and I think unreasonable, because unintelligible 
question, namely : whether matCs ijoiU he free of no, ,, , 
The question itself is altogether improper ; and it is as in- 
significant to ask whether man’s be free, as to ask, 
whether his sleep bo swift, or his virtue square. . . .** 

§ 10. “ Our idea of liberty reaches as far as that power 
[of doing and forbearing to do,] and no further. For 
wherever restraint comes in to Check that power, or com- 
pulsion takes away that indiffqrency of ability on either 
side to act, or to forbear acting ; there, liberty, and our 
notion of it, presently cease.” 

Now, as it is unquestionable that a thousand obstacles 
oppose, or may perpetually oppose, our power of acting, 
evidently here by him meant physical, it follows that thojjo 
is sometimes liberty and sometimes not ; and even whcQ it 
exists, it exists only by the concurrence of external circum- 
stances which might have prevented it. To explain liberty 
in this way, is to destroy it. Liberty is not and can not 
be, neither in the fiiculty of thinking, nor in that of [out- 
ward] action, since they are subject to necessary laws, but 
in the pure power of willing, which is always accompanied 
by the consciousness of the power to will (I do not say 
j)ower to think, or power to act, but power to will) tho 
contrary of what it wills. Locke has then destroyed 
liberty by denying it to tho will, and seeking for it cither 
in the thinking faculty, or in the power of outward motion. 
He destroys it, and he tliinks he has even ’destroyed tim 
question concerning liberty. But the belief of the human 
race protests against the annihilation of liberty, and tho 
whole history of philosophy protests against the annihila- 
tion of the question concerning it.* 

* [Doctrine concernuig the Will and Freedom. In the discuMion of 
tko subject of liberty in the foregoing chapter, Cousin presumes the free- 
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I now pass to another point, the theory of the nature of 
the soul. 

You have seen (Ch. III.) that It is impossible to know 

dom of the will, in opposition to the doctrine of philosophical necessity, 
as maintained by many English and American philosophers and theolo- 
gians. This is obvious throughout, and particularly fipom his definition 
of liberty, ns referring to “those acts which we perform with the con- 
sciousnes of doing them, and of being able not to do them,” at the same 
tiina liy this, he obviously does not moan to assert — and be does not 
think it necessary to say tliat ho docs not — that this consciousness al- 
ways and necessarily accompanies the act of the will at the moment of 
its performance ; because wo may sometimes not reflect at all about it. 
But that such a conviction is inseparable from every free act, is apparent 
to every one who will reflect, that is, observe his consciousness. 

It may bo doubled whether Cousin has rightly taken up Locko on one 
part of this subject, Though the system of Locke involves the neces- 
sarian scheme of the will, and in strict logical consistency results in the 
destruction of freedom ; yet Locke’s denial of freedom to the will, can in 
Wprioty be made only a vorb.al question : for what ho denies to tho wiU, 
ne fxprossly attributes to man. Nothing, therefore, in regard to the 
question concerning liberty and noce.saity, in tho ordinary sense of tho 
terras as onqdoyed in controversial discussion in this country, can bo 
argued from tho distinction made by Locko. Tho proper question is, 
whothor Oiat kind of liberty which Locko attributes to man — and not to 
his will — is iicecMsarianism or self-doterniinatiou. 

It may bo doubted, also, whether tho process of volunf.'iry action, as 
described by Cousin, bo sutflcicntly general to includo all cases — whether, 
in every instance, tlioro is such a process of dclibcralion, preference, and 
choice, as ho describes to be tho condition and antecedent of the pure 
act of willing. It may likewise finally bo very much doubted whether 
Cousin’s analysis on cno point is strictly correct — whether, namely, in 
his phenomenon of “ preforenco,” which ho attributes solely to the intel- 
ligence, there may not bo in many ca.<»es an element truly referable to 
the will, to say m^T^ng hero of another possible clement referable nei- 
ther ta tho intelligence nor to the will, but to the sensibility, to an inter- 
nal sentiqtQQt accompanying and blending itself with the action of tbo 
Jotelligepce. Be all this however os it may, it will invalidate neither 
the general cooclu&ion that liberty is to be sought for in the will, and 
not in the sense nor in the intcliect, nor his subsequent reasoning ; be- 
oioae the act of wiiUng, to which liberty will not be denied, if it is allow- 
ed or pret^kled any where, is a necessary element in the complex process 
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any phenomenon of consciousness, the phenomenon of sen- 
sation, or of volition, or of intelligence, without instantly 
referring these phenomena to a subject one and identical, 

of action ; whether the limits where necessity ceases and liberty begins, 
be made a little ^ broad or too narrow; and of course those who make 
the whok complex process necessary, can not quarrel with the concession 
that a part is so. 

The great question on this subject doubtless is, whether tho will, in 
all its particular volitions, is necessarily determined by causes from with- 
out whether tho will, in its acts, is subjected to tho law of necessity, 
equally with tho phenomena of tlie outward world. This is the only 
question of material importance. If this bo not the question, then thoro 
is nothing in question worth contending about. Thoso who bold tho 
freedom of the will, in op^)ositiou to tho necessarian scheme, maintain 
that the will is itself tho efficient cause of its own volitions ; that it is 
not determined b)' any nocewity ah extra; that is not subjoctod to tho 
meclianism of cau.so and olfect. They hold an essential diflbrcnco be- 
tween Nature and Spirit — and that tho eminent and most distinguishing 
characteristic of this dlffierenco consists precisely in this that- tho forftior 
w, and tho latter is f?o/, subjected to tho law of necessity. They hold 
Freedom and Nccos-sarianism to bo incompatible — exclusive of each other; 
that tho necessarian doctrine destroys tho dllTorenco in kind, between 
nature and spirit, between frecdotn and niechaniam. They regard free- 
dom as tho essential attribute and cbaraclcristic of tho will, end hold 
that the very idea of freedom, both in itself, and ns tho principle of per- 
sonality and tho foundation of moral responsibility, excludes any such 
necessary determination ns is maintained by tho noccssdrians. They hold 
that tho will is a I^aw to itself, and not subjected to a law out of itself. 
Like other powers, however, conditions of its action are requisite. These 
conditions are what is commonly included in tho word motives. Ifotives 
are the occasion, tho condition of volitions, but not tho cause of thorn. 

Tho whole necessarian schonio is grounded upon tho assumption that 
the will is not a law to itaelt^ but is subjected, equally with external 
nature, to a law out of itself. The whole neoessarian argument proceeds 
upon the confusion of tho conditions of volitions with its canse — uppji tho 
assumption that motives stand to volition in tho relation of. oauso to 
effect ; and it involves tho old sophism : quod ?ioc, ergo, propter hoc. Now 
motives may be allowed to bo the universal and necesfaiy oondilion of 
all special determinations of tho will, that U, of all particniar volitions ; 
and yot it would by no means therefore follow tliat thoso „voIitioDi ore 
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which is myself, me ; and likewise that we can not know 
the external phenomena of resistance, solidity, figure, 
color, smell, taste, etc., without judging that they are not 

neoessarily determined, produced, caused by the motives. Though man 
never acts without motives, it would not necessarily follow that his ac- 
tions are caused by motives ; for the motives may bo simply the occasion 
and condition of his volitions ; and it would remain to be proved that 
they nro any thing more. Unless they do this, necessarians beg the 
very thing in question, which is, not whether thoro is a constant and 
necessary co-prcsence of motives whenever a particular volition is so and 
not otherwise, but whether these motives stand in a relation of a cauat 
to the volition being so and not otherwise, or only in tho relation of a 
condition to tho acting of tho will, while tho will of itself, as an efficient 
power and tho principle and cause of its own volitions, determines tho 
particular volition so and not otherwise. In an exhausted receiver, a 
guinea and a feather will fall through an cqu.al space in tho same time; 
but it would bo absurd, in strict language, to call tho exhaustion of tho 
air tho cause of tho phenomenon: it is only tho occasion, and condition, 
while the cause is gravitation. 

In this view, tho celebrated axiom of Edwards, “that tho will is as the 
greatest apparent good,’’ if it bo taken to mean any thing more (as ho 
unquestionably did take it) than that motives are tho condition of voli- 
tion, is reduced to tho flat truism, that the will is .as tho will is. 

In regard to tho objections brought against tho doctrine of liberty, a 
few words may bo offered. 

The doctrine is said to involve tho position, that men act xvithout motivt^. 
This objection is already sufficiently disposed of. It is no more a part 
of tho d(K’trino of lilxjrty than of neoes.sity. To pretend tliat man acts 
or wills without motive or reason, would be a contradiction; it would 
bo to confound tho human will with tho animal instinct, where, reason 
being wanting, tho will is merged in nature, subjected to a necessary 
law, of which it is an organ, instrument, or manifestation ; or rather, 
where there is no will, ia any proper sense of the word. That men net 
from reasons, with a motive, is fully assorteti It may be indeed, tlmt 
there nro e.asoa in which, tho maxim, stat volmtas pro ratione, holds good ; 
that in the absence of other motives, tho will may decide for tho sake 
of deciding. If a purse Is fllloil with pieces of gold, and it is offered to 
mo Ujion condition of saying correctly whether the number of pieces bo 
equal or unequal, and I 8,^y equal, it may be solely because I will to say 
80 ; that is all tho reason 1 can give. It is very much my interest to say 
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phenomena in the air, but pheoomena which pertain to 
something real, which is solid, impenetrable, figured, 
colored, etc. On the other hand, if you did not know any 

something ; bat no interest may determine me to say equal, rather than 
unequal ; and this very consideration of the absence of motives, may bo 
sufficient to constitute the condition, or previous deliberatioD, required 
in order to the exercise of the ffiee will. The presence of motives is 
fully admitted, as the general condition of volition : it is only denied that 
they are the causes of it. 

It is also objected, that (w every event must have a cause, if motives are 
not the cause of volitions, we have phenomena without a cause. — Not to ad- 
vert hero to any higher considerations which might vacate the objec- 
tion, it is sufficient to reply that the consequence by no means follows. 
For it may bo said the will itself is the cause. The will is a faculty or 
power of willing, limited indeed, and condilionotl ; but within its limits, 
and when its conditions are supplied, capable of acting, of determining 
itself in a special direction, that is, of originating particular volitions ; 
and therefore as truly a cause as God or a physical efficient Tl^o will 
is a general power or faculty of acting, that is, of willing. Volitions are 
special actual exertions of this power, particular actual determinations 
of it. The latter are the effect, the former is their solo principle and 
cause. In this view, Edwards’ Auoous reductio ad absurdum falls to 
pieces. Uis argument is, that if a given volition bo not determined by 
motives as its cause, it must bo without a cause ; or else it must be do- 
terminod by a previous million, and that by another, and so on ad in- 
finitum. But deny his inference; lay your finger ujjon tlio given volition, 
or upon any one in the series, and (»11 upon him to prove that the general 
faculty of w’illing is not a power adequate to the direct production of the 
given volition — and his reduction is at an end, at all ovonts, stopped, 
till he fulfill the demand. Ilis whole reduction Is nothing but a sJiocr 
bogging of the very thing in question. 

But wliat, after all, is this pretended denial of causation charged upon 
the doctrine of free will? So entirely the reverse of the fact, is the as- 
sumption made in the objection, that without the very freedom which 
necessarians deny, there w’ould be for us no such conception as that of 
causation. It is in the exertion of this free willjthat the idc%of a cause 
is given us. It is precisely bccau-sc the free age^t dctofhilnes himself, 
and is not determined, that bo really produces an effect; and in the con- 
sciousness of this, be finds the primitive idea of cause, as has been so 
largely and clearly shown by Cousin in this volume. 

Tlicro is another objection made in the interest of theology, and which 
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of the phenomena of consciousneBS, you would never have 
the least idea of the subject of these phenomenon ; and if 
you did not know the external phenomena of resistance, 
figure, color, etc., you would never have any idea of a sub- 
ject of these phenomena. These characteristics or attri- 
butes, are therefore for you the only signs or tokens of the 
nature of the subjects of these phenomena, whether they 
are phenomena ;of consciousness, or external phenomena. 
In examining the phenomena which fiill under the senses, 
we find important differences between them, which it is 
useless to insist upon here, and which establish the distinc- 

at the present day, attaches many to the doctrine of necessity (hat (he 
doctrine of liberty contradicts divine prescience and certainty in the moral 
gwemmerd of the world. 

This objection is as old as Cicero, to go no further back, and may bo 
well enough presented in his words: "If the will is free, then Fate does 
not rule every thing ; if Fate does not rule every thing, then the order 
of all causes is not certain, and the order of things is no longer certain 
in the prescience of God ; if the order of things is not certain in the pre- 
science of God, then things may not take place as he foresees them ; and 
if things do not take place as he foresees them, there is in God no fore- 
knowledge.” St Acocstine niay supply the answer: " Although the 
order of causes bo certain to God, it does not follow that nothing de- 
pends upon our will ; for our wills themselves are in the order of causes 
which are certain to God, and which ho foresees, because men’s wills 
are also the causes of their actions; so that he who has foreseen all 
causes, has also forcseep our wills which are the oau.scs of our actions” 
{De Civitate Dei, V. 9). " If God foresees our will,” says the same wTiter 
in another place {Ik libero arbitrio^ lib. iii. c. 3), " ns it is certain that 
ho foresees it, there will therefore be the will ; and there can not be a 
will if it is not free ; therefore this liberty is foreseen by God. Ifenco, 
his prescience docs not destroy my liberty,” Tlio answer is certainly as 
good as the objictlon. 

In sliorti os the ^powlodge whicli wo have of present things, so for 
forth ns knowfodae, injposos no necessity npwi them, although it is cer- 
tain that they ai^aking pboo os wo see them ; so the prescience of 
God, which sees the future as the present, imposes no necessity upon 
ftiture events or actions, altliough they will certainly take place as ho 
foresaw thorn.— T r.] 
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tion of primary and secondary qualities. Among tho 
primary qualities, and first in rank, is solidity, whicli is 
given in the sensation of resistance, and inevitably accom- 
panied by that of fonn, etc. On the contrary, when you 
examine the phenomena of consciousness, you do not find in 
them this characteristic of resistance, of solidity, form,, etc. ; 
you do not find that the phenomena of your consciousness 
have figure, solidity, impenetrability, resistance, etc., to say 
nothing of secondary qualities equally foreign to them, color, 
taste, sound, smell. Now, as the subject is for us nothing but 
the aggregate of the phenomena which reveal it to us, to- 
gether w'ith its own existence so far forth as tho subject of 
the iFiherence of these qualities ; it follows that, under phe- 
nomena marked with dissimilar characteristics, and alto- 
gether foreign to each other, the human mind conceives their 
subjects dissimilar and of different kind. Thus, as solidity 
and figure have nothing in common with tho phenomena 
of sensation, of thought, and of will ; as every solid is for 
us extended and necess.arily located by us in space, while 
our thoughts, our volitions, and our sensations, are for iig 
unextended and can not be conceived and located in space, 
but only in time ; the human mind concludes with pcifect 
strictness that tho subject of the extemal phenomena has 
tho character of the fbnner, and that the subject of tho 
phenomena of consciousness has the same character with 
the latter, that tho one is solid and ej^tended, tho other 
neither solid nor extended. In fine, as that which is solid 
and extended is divisible, and as that which is not solid 
nor extended, is indivisible, divisibility is therefore atti ih- 
uted to the solid and extended subject, and indivisibility is 
attributed to the subject which is not solid, nor extended. 
Who of us, in fact, does not believe himself a^bemg indi- 
visible and simple, one and identical, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and to-morrow? Very good now! the word 
Body, the word Matter, signifies nothing else than the 
subject of those extern.al phenomena, of which the most 
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remarkable are form, impenetrability, extension, solidity, 
divisibility. 

The word Spirit, the word Soui., signifies nothing else 
than the subject of those phenomena of consciousness, 
thought, volition, sensation, phenomena simple, unex- 
tended, not solid, etc. See the whole idea of spirit, and 
the whole idea of matter. You see, then, the whole of 
what is requisite in order to identify matter with mind, 
or mind with matter ; it is necessary to pretend that sen- 
sation, thought, volition, arc reducible, in the last analysis, 
to solidity, extension, figure, divisibility, etc. ; or that 
solidity, extension, figure, etc., are reducible to sensation, 
thought, will.* In the view of Spiritualism, there will be 
but one substance, namely, spirit, because there is but one 
single general jdienomenon, namely, consciousness. In the 
view of Materialism, there will be but one substance, 
namely, matter, because there is but one single fundament- 
al phenomenon, namely, solidity or extension. These are 
the two great systems ; they have each their part of truth 
and their part of error, which it is not my purpose now to 
determine. I wish only to state the fact, that Locke in- 
clines more to the one than the other, and that he is almost 
led to derive thought from extension, and conso(piently to 
make the mind a modification of matter. It is true, Locke 
is far from explaining himself cle.'irly on this point ; but 
he advances the ifetion that it might not be impossible that 
matter, besides the phenomenon of extension, by a certain 
dis[)osition and arrangement of its particles, might produce 
also the phenomenon of thought. He does not say that 
the soul is njaterial, but that it might very well be so. 

See this important p.assage, H. IV. Ch. III. § 6: “We 
have the ivleas of matter and of thinking^ but possibly shall 
never be able to know, whether any mere material being 

♦ [And according to tho starting-point of the reduction and ita direc- 
tion are the two contrary systematic results of Spiritualism and Ideal- 
ism.— Ta.] 
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thinks, or no ; it being impossible for ns, by tho contem- 
plation of our own ideas without revelation, to discover, 
whether omnipotency has not given to some systems of 
matter fitly disposed, a power to perceive and think, or 
else joined and fitted to matter so disposed, a tiiinking 
immaterial substance. . . . What certainty of knowledge 
can any one have that some perceptions, such as pleasure 
and pain, should not be in some bodies themselves after a 
certain manner modified, as well as that they should be in 
ail immaterial substance, upon the motion of the parts of 
the body ?” 

Locke therefore declares, that apart from revelation, and 
within the limits of reason alone, he is not certain that the 
soul may not be material. Now you conceive that if the 
soul is not immaterial, it runs some risk of not being im- 
mortal ; for, if the phenomenon of thought and conscious- 
ness are nothing but the result of the combination of 
material particles, extended and divisible, tho dissolution 
of this organization may well involve that of thought and 
tho soul. Locke replies that this consequence is not to be 
feared ; for, material or not, revelation guarantees the im- 
mortality of the soul. “And therefore,” says ho (iSid), 
“ it is not of such mighty necessity to determine one way 
or tho other, as some over-zealous for or against the immar 
teriality of the soul, h.ave been fiirward to make the world be- 
lieve.” And when his adversaries insist, when Bishop Still- 
ingfleet objects, that “ it takes off very much from the evi- 
dence of immortality, to make it depend wholly upon God’s 
giving that of which it is not capable in its own nature,” 
Locke is ready to cry out upon him as a blasphemer j “ tliat 
is to say,” says he, “ it is not as credible upon divine revela- 
tion, that a material substance should be immortal, as an 
immaterial ; or which is all one, God is not equally to be 
believed when he declared it, because the immortality of a 
material substance can not be demonstrated from natural 
reason.” Again : “ Any one’s not being able to demon- 
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8trato the soul to bo immortal, takes not off from the oti. 
donee of its immortality, if God has revealed it ; because 
the veracity of God is a demonstratwm of the truth of 
what he has revealed, and the want of another demonstra- 
tion of a proposition, that is demonstratively true, takes not 
off from the evidence of it.” And he goes so far as to say 
that his system is the only Christian system. Certainly I 
believe no such thing: but without descending to this 
ground, which is not ours, notice the consequence involved 
in such a system. If the immateriality of the soul is very 
doubtful and indifferent, and if the immortality of the soul, 
in itself equally doubtful as its immateriality, is grounded 
solely upon the promise of God, who is to be believed 
upon his w’ord, that is, the Christian revelation ; it follows 
that whoever has not the happiness to be enlightened; as 
Locke was, by the rays of Christian revelation, and who 
has no other resource than that of his o^vn 'reason, can 
legitimately believe neither in the immateriality nor the im- 
mortality of the soul ; and this is to condemn the entire hu- 
man race to materialism, previous to Christianity, and 
mate than half of humanity, since then. But facts repel 
thisf^sad consoqiioiice ; facts attest that reason, so feeble ac- 
cording to Locke, has sufficed to establish, and still suffices 
to establish among mankind, the twolbld conviction of the 
immateriality and immortality of the soul. The universal 
and perpetual revelation of Uejison {ihe lUjht of the word 
whidi liffhteth every nuin tluU comet li into the workt)^ more 
or less vivid, more or leas pure, has every where preceded, 
prepared for, or supplied the place of that [special rovela- 
tiau] which in the designs of Providence, and in the prog- 
ress of humanity, has come to establish, extend, and eom- 
.{dote the former. Finally, I wish you to notice that it is 
the father of tlie Sensual school of the eighteenth century, 
who here announces himself in opjwsition to rejison, and 
substitutes theology in place of philosophy, and, as to the 
rest, with perfect hnalty, for he tirmly believed in rcvela- 
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tion and in Christianity, Hereaftei** we shall see what be- 
came of these two great truths in the hands of the successors 
of Locke, who, after his example, declare reason in re- 
spect to these subjects feeble and incompetent, and like him 
refer them to faith, to revelation, to theology, some believ- 
ing and some disbelieving the authority they invoke. 

I have proved, I believe, that Locke, in seeking for 
liberty where it could not be found, in the power of motion, 
has, in the midst of many contradictious, put philosophy 
upon the route to fatalism. 1 have shown likewise that, 
without affirming the soul to be material and perishable, he 
at least says that revelation alone can give us any certainty 
of it ; and he has put philosophy upon the road to materi- 
alism. Now I am happy to declare that Locke has um the 
least in the world put philosophy upon the road to atheism. 
Locke, not only as a Christian, but as a philosopher, admits 
and proclaims the existence of God, and has given excel- 
lent natural proofs of it ; but it is important to put you 
fully in possession of the particular character of these 
proofs, which are likewise in keeping with the genend sys- 
tem of Locke. 

There arc various proofs of the existence of God. The 
gratifymg result of my studies in this respect, is, that these 
various proofs have different degrees of strictness in their 
form, but that they all have a tbundation of truth, wliich 
needs simply to bo disengaged and put in clear light in or- 
dcr to give them an incontrovertible authority. Kvery 
thing leads us to God ; there is no bad way of arri^g 
thither; we may go in different ways. In general^ all the 
proofs of every sort of the existence of God, aro^c2)|iip^- 

• [Alluding to future lectures which it was the intention of Cousin to 
give, designed to exhibit the history and progress of the Sensual school, 
with a critical examination of the prindpd successors of Locke, and 
which are now contained in the Krst Series of the lectures on the His- 
tory of Modem Philosophy.— Te.] 
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hcnded under two great classes, namely : proofs dpQsteriori^ 
and proofs d priori. Either I give myself, aided by my 
senses and consciousness, to the observation and study of 
the external world and of ray own existence ; and simply 
by a knowledge, more or less profound and extended, of 
nature and myself, after sufficient observations, and induc- 
tions founded upon them, I arrive at the knowledge of 
God, who made man and nature. This is called the demon- 
stration d posterim^ of the existence of God.—Or, I may 
neglect the external world, and fall back upon myself, in 
the entirely interior world of consciousness; and even 
there, without engaging in the study of its numerous phe- 
nomena, I may derive at once from reason an idea, a single 
idea^ which, without the aid of experience, in the hands of 
that same reason, becomes the basis of a demonstration of 
the existence of God, This is called the demonstration 
d priori. 

Look for example, at the most celebrated proof d priori^ 
and which includes nearly all the otliers of this kind. 
When we fall back upon ourselves, the first glance which 
wo bestow upon the phenomena of consciousness discovers 
to US this striking characteristic, that they begin, .and in- 
termit, renew themselves, and cease, have their different 
degrees of intensity and energy ; in a "word they attest in 
US something imperfect, limited, finite. Now this charac- 
teristic of finite can not, as w’c have seen (Ch. HI.) be 
given us, without the reason entering into exercise, and 
passing instantly this judgment : that there is something 
infinite, if there is any thing finite. If you did not know 
the external world, yet consciousness would suffice to give 
you the klea of the finite, and consequently the reason 
would have a sufticient basis for suggesting to you the idea 
of the infinite. Tlie idea of the infinite opposed to the 
idea of the finite, is nothing less than the idea of perfection 
opposed to the idea of imperfection. What in fact is con- 
sciousness for us, but the sentiment ofo\jr imperfection and 
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our weakness ? I do not dispose of my sensations ; they 
come and go at their will ; tliey appearand disappear, often 
without my being able to retain or repel them. Nor do I 
control ray judgments ; they are subject to laws I have 
never made. I have the direction of my will, it is true, 
but frequently it results only in internal ^cts, without 
being able to pass into external and visible actions ; and 
sleep, and lethargy, and delirium, suspend it. On every 
hand, the finite and iinperlcct appear in me. But I can 
not have the idea of the finite and impei*fect without 
having the idea of the perfect and infinite. These two 
ideas are logical correlatives ; and in the order of their ac- 
quisition, that of finite and im|)crfect precedes the other, 
but it scarcely precedes it. It is not possible for the 
reason, as soon as consciousness funiishes tlio mind with 
tl»e idea of the finite and imperfect, not to conceive the 
idea of the infinite and perfect. 

Now, the infinite and the perfect, is God himself. It is 
enough therefore for you to have the idea of the imperfect 
and finite, in order to have the idea of the perfect and the 
infinite, that is to say, of God, whether you do or do not 
call him by tliat name, whether you know how to express 
in words the spontaneous convictions of your intelligence, 
or whether, through defect of language and analysis, they 
remain obscure and indistinct in the depths of your soul. 
Once more, then, I say: do not go to consult the savage, 
the child, or the idiot, to know whether they have the idea 
of God ; ask tliem, or rather, without asking them any 
thing, ascertain if they have the idea of the imperfect and 
the finite ; and if they have it (and they can not but have 
it if they have the least perception) be sure that they have 
an obscure .and confused idea of something infinite and 
perfect ; be sure that what they discern of themHolves and 
of the world, does not suffice them, and that they at once 
humble and exalt themselves in a deep felt faith in the ex- 
btence of something infinite and perfect, that is to say, of 
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God. 'fho word may be wanting among them, because 
the idea is not yet clear and distinct; but no less does it 
exist witliin the folds of the opening intelligence, and the 
philosophic observer easily discovers it there. 

The infinite and the perfect are given you along with the 
imperfect and the finite ; and the finite and the imperfect 
are given you immediately by your consciousness, as soon 
as there are under the eye of consciousness wiy phenomena. 
The idea of the finite and imperfect, being, then, primitive, 
the correlative idea of the infinite and perfect, and conse- 
quently, of God, is also primitive. 

The idea of God is a primitive idea; but from whence 
comes this idea? Is it a (feature of your imagination, an 
illusion, a chimera? You can imagine a gorgon, a centaur, 
and you can imagine them not to exist ; but is it in your 
power, when the finite and the impeifect are given, to con- 
ceive or not to conceive, the infinite and perfect ? No : llie 
one being given, the other is also necessarily given. It is 
not then a chimera; it is the necessary product of reason; 
therefore it is a legitimate product. Either, you must re- 
nounce your reason ; and then we will talk no more neither 
of reason, nor of truth, nor of knowledge, nor of philoso- 
phy ; or, you must admit the authority of reason, and admit 
it in regard to this subject, as well as in regard to other 
subjects.* 

fciuch, nearly, iS the celebrated demonstration d priori^ 

* [This argument is not unfolded with the usual fullness of Cousin. 
Tho point of tho argument is, that as in tho human consciousness, there 
'is, for the understanding, the notion of finite and imperfect existence, 
accompanle<l by an invincible conviction of a reality corresponding; so 
likewise, there is in human consciousness, for the reason, the idea of an 
iutluite and perfect being, of God, accomponied likewise with an invinc- 
ible conviction of a reality corresponding to tho idea ; and that the hu- 
man mind is as necessarily determined to a belief in tho latter as in tho 
former— that is to say, if wo determine that tho necessary action of our 
fecuUies is a trustworthy ground of belief in one case, we must admit 
it to be so in the other — T k.] 
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of the existence of Giod, that is, independently of experi- 
ence. Now look at the proof d posteriori; a few words will 
be enough to put you in possession of it ; it explains itself. 

This proof oonsista in arriving at God solely by an in- 
duction founded on ojbservation more or less extended. 
Instead of closing your senses, and opening only your 
consciousness, you open your senses, and close up more or 
less your consciousness, in order to survey every where 
nature and the vast world which surrounds you ; and by a 
contemplation, more or less profound, by studies, more or 
less intelligent, you become penetrated with the beauty, 
the order, the intelligence, the skill, the perfection diffused 
through the universe : and as the cause must, at least, bo 
equal to the effect, you reason from Nature to its Author; 
from the existence and perfection of the one, you conclude 
the existence and perfection of the other. 

These two proofs, I repeat, are good ; and instead of 
choosing between them, we ought to do as the human 
mind does, employ them both. In tact, they are so little 
exclusive of each other, that they each contain something 
of the other. The argument d priori^ for example, sup- 
poses an element d posteriori^ ^ datum of observation and 
experience, for, although the idea of the infinite, of the per- 
fect, of unity, of the absolute, conducts directly to God, 
and although this idea is given by reason and not by ex- 
perience, yet it is not given independently of all experi- 
ence, [is not given without experience as its occasion and 
condition,] since reason would never give us this idea with- 
out the simultaneous or anterior idea of the finite, the im- 
perfect, which is derived from experience; only in this 
case, the experimental datum Ls borrowed from the con- 
seiousne.ss, and not from the senses ; though it is still true, 
that every phenomenon of consciousness supposes a sensi- 
tive phenomenon, simultaneous or anterior. An element 
d posteriori intervenes, then, as the condition of the de- 
monstration d priori. 
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So likewise, a little reflection shows that the proof from 
experience a posteriori implies an element purely rational 
and a priori. In fact, on what condition do you conclude 
from nature to God ? On condition that you admit, or at 
least, that you employ the principle of causality; for if you 
are destitute of this principle, you might contemplate and 
study the world forever, you might forever admire the 
order and wisdom which reign there, without ever rising 
to the supposition that all this is only an effect, that it all 
must have a cause. Take away the principle of causality, 
and there are for us no longer any causes, there w’ould no 
longer he neither the need nor the possibility of seeking for 
them, nor of finding them, and induction would no longer 
go from the world to God. Now, the principle of causality 
has indeed an experimental condition ; but it is not itself 
derived from experience ; it supposes expenence, and it is 
applied to experience, but it governs it and decides upon 
it. It properly belongs to the reason. (See Ch. IV.)— 
See then in turn an element d priori^ in the proof d pos- 
teriori, Further : this w’orld is full of harmony ; I believe 
it ; and the more w'o look at it, especially if we place our- 
selves in a certain point of view' which observation may 
indeed confinn, but which it does not give, the more we 
are struck with the order of the w orld ; but we can also, 
by consulting only the senses, find appearances of disorder ; 
wo can not comprehend the reason of volcanoes which 
overwhelm flourishing cities, of earthfiuakes and tempests 
and the like ; in a W’ord, observation employed alone, and 
not directed by a superior principle, may ea.sily find dis- 
order and evil iu the world. Now, if to this deceptive ex- 
perience, you connect the rational principle, that every 
thing which is true of the eftect is true of the cause, you 
W'ill be forced to admit in the cause what there is in the 
effect, that is to sjiy, not only intelligence, wisdom, and 
power, but also degrading imperfections, as hia indeed 
been done by more than one distinguished mind, when 
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nnder the exclusive direction of experience, and by more 
than one people in the infancy of humanity. In fine, so 
many diverse cflfects, of which experience does not i^hvays 
show the connection, might easily conduct not to God as 
one sole cause, but to divers causes, and to a plurality of 
gods; and history is at han^ to justify this apprehension. 
You see t^en clearly, that the proof d posteriori^ which, in 
the first place, essentially requires the rational principle of 
causality, has need also of other principles still to direct the 
application of causality to experience — principles, which, in 
order to govern experience, should not come fi‘ora it, but 
must come from reason. The argument a posteriorly sup- 
poses, then, more than one element d priori. Thus com- 
pleted, it has its use and excellence, as well as Iho argument 
a prioriy when well regulated and recalled to its true prin- 
ciples. 

These two arguments are not in themselves exclusive of 
each other ; but one or the other is more striking, accord- 
ing to the tuiTi of mind and moral and religious condition 
of individuals and nations. The Christian religion, rational 
and idealistic, which takes its grounds in the mind, and not 
in the senses, employs chiefly j roofs d/>nm. Neglecting 
Nature, or regarding it under an idealistic point of view, 
it is in the depths of the soul, by Reason and the Word, 
that it rises to God. The argument d priori is eminently 
the Christian argument. It belongs particularly to the 
reign of Christianity, to the middle age, to the Scholastic 
philosophy which represents it ; from thence it passed into 
the great modern Spiritualistic school, that of Descartes,* 

* Descartes believed that ho had invented it : but ho undoubtedly 
owed it to the Scholastic philosophy and to St. Anselm. — [St. Anselm 
W.13 bom in 1034 and died in 1109. One of his most important works 
is his Monologium^ seu Exemplum meditandi de Jiaiioni Fidei. Ilis meth- 
od iu this work consists in deducing all theological truths flom a single 
point — the being of God. The diversity and plurality of the Beautifdl, 
the Sublime, the Good, the True, involve the supposition of an ideal 
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where it was brilliantly unfolded for half a century by 
Malebranche, Fenelon, Bossuet, Leibnitz. On the con- 
trary, the religions of the first age of humanity, which are 
not yet religious “ in spirit and in truth,” and which are 
almost solely founded upon the senses and appearance, 
employ the proof d posteriori; and while spiritualistic 
religions tend a little too much to the separa^on-of God 
from jiature, because the proof upon which it rests sepa- 
rates reason and consciousness too much from the senses 
and from experience ; so, in their turn, the religions of na- 

One, a Unity which is the essence of all Beauty, Goodness, and Tnith. 
It must exist, t&r it is this which is the necessary form of every thing 
wliich exiatSi*?Thi8 unity is anterior to the j)lurality, and is its root. 
Esi ergo^ aliquid mum, quod sive essentia, sive natura sive subiiariUa, 
dicitur, optimum et maximum e<tt et summum omnium quee sunt. This 
unity is God; from lienco St. Anselm deduces the v/holo system of 
theology. 

Another work of his is entitled Prosologium seu Fides queerens inteh ^ 
kcium,-~Tho name of St. Anselm is attached to an argument which 
deduces the demonstration of the existence of Go<l, solely from the idea 
of God — an argument which has experienced many changes of fortune. 
It was greatly derided in the eighteenth centur}', but in the seventeenth 
it was regarded as invincible. The /’rosofoj'iuw consi.‘<t8 of twenty-^it 
short chapters, and has for its motto the paasago of Scripture: the hi 
hath, said in his heart, there is no God. The argument is this : the nio.''t 
hardened atheist ha.s in his mind the idea of a Highest Good, beyomi 
which ho can conc<;ivo no other. Now thi.s supremo good can not oxi-t 
merely in the miml, for a still greater would bo conceivable ; it theri- 
Toro must exist out of the human mind : therefore God exists, Witiiout 
quoting St. Anselm, or the IVosologium, with which he was perhaps 
unacquainted, Descartes lias produced this argument in his Meditationo 
Ix*ibniu has also brought forward the same argument under a form at 
once the moat ain)plo and precise. He refers the honor of it to St Anselm. 
See Cou.sin'8 Cours de tlhstoire de la Philosophie, tome I. 

It is needless to n>mnrk hero upon the value of the argument in the 
form in which it is expressed by St Anselm. It obviously assumes the 
point in question ; it prox'ts nothing except hypothetically, that is to say. 
if there exist s reai-itv corresponding to the idea m the human mind, 
that reality must exist out of the human mind.->-TR] 
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ture make God in the image of nature, and reflect all the 
imperfections of the argument d posteriori; they. are apt 
to put into the cause whatever is in the effect ; and as na- 
ture presents very diverse phenomena, whose harmony is 
often scarcely seen, the religions of nature are polytheistic, 
pliy8ica4 astronomical, anthropomorphic. As tho Christian 
religion produces chiefly an idealistic philosophy, so the 
philosophy which proceeds from the religions of n^^ture is 
a sensualistic philosophy whose theodicy most affects tho 
proofs d posteriori; and accordingly one of two things 
results; either the sensualistic theology accepts the rational 
d priori principle of causality, contrary to the spirit of the 
philosophical scliool to which that theolog^ertains, and 
thus arrives at God by an inconsistency: or, 11 Tojects tlio 
principle of causality, and then it does not and can not ar- 
rive at God at all ; and moreover, as Sensualism confounds 
siibstmice with tho aggregate of qualities (see Ch. III.), so 
here it recognizes no other God than the aggregate of the 
phenomena of Nature, tho assemblage of things in the 
universe. 'From hence, pantheism, tho necessary theology 
of paganism, and of the Sensual philosophy. Let us apply 
all this to Locke. 

Locke believes in tho existence of God, and ho has 
given an excellent demonstration ot it. liut he comes from 
the Sensual school, he therefore repels arguments d priori 
and admits scarcely any thing but arguments d posteriori. 
Ho does not wish to employ tho argument of Descartes, 
which proves the existence of God from tho idea of him, 
from the idea of infinity and perfection. B. IV. Ch. X. § 7 : 
“ This I think, I may s.ay, that it is an ill way of estab- 
lishing this truth, and silencing Atheists, to lay the whole 
stress of so important a point as this, upon that sole foun- 
dation ; and take some men’s having that idea of God in 
their minds (for it is evident that some men have none, 
and some men worse than none, and the most very differ- 
ent) for the only proof of a Deity ; and out of an over- 
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fondness of that darling invention, cashier, or at least en- 
deavor to invalidate all other arguments, and forbid us to 
hearken to these proofs, as being weak or fallacious, which 
our own existence and the sensible parts of the universe 
offer so cogently to our thoughts, that I deem it impossi- 
ble for a considering man to withstand them. For I judge 
it as certain and clear a truth as can any where b§ delivered 
that ‘ the invisible things of God are clearly seen from the 
creation of the world, being understood by the things that 
are made, even his eternal power and Godhead.’ ” He 
then goes on more particularly to develop this kind of 
proofs. If Locke had wished simply to establish that the 
argument d priori is not the only valid argument, and that 
the proof d posteriori is not to be slighted, I would very 
willingly join with him ; but he goes much further, and 
strays into assertions which I can not too strongly repel. 
I deny that there are persons who have no idea of God ; 
and here the Cartesian philosophy and all ideal philosophy 
comes well in, and proves beyond reply, that the idea of 
God, being at the bottom, that of the infinite,' of perfec- 
tion, of unity, of absolute existence, can not but bo found 
in every man whoso reason is at all developed. I deny also 
the sentiment which Locke unfortunately but naturally ha? 
lent to Baylc — sensualism to skepticism — that some men 
have such an idea of God tliat they had better have none 
at all. I deny tluit it is better to have no idea of God than 
to have an imjierfect idea; as if we were not impertect be- 
ings, subjected to blend the false with the true. If we 
will have nothing but unmixed truth, very little belief 
w ould be left to humanity, and very few theories to science. 
The man must be a stranger to the history of philosophy, 
who would reject the truth because it should be blended 
with some errors, or even with many errors. I remark, 
finally, that even in developing bis preference for the argu- 
ment d postmorU Locke employs frequently, and without 
hesitation, arguments d jriori, ideal, and even somewhat 
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scholastic : § 8. “ Something must be from eternity.’* g 3. 
“ Nothing can produce a being, therefore something eter- 
nal.” Although he especially seeks God in the external 
world, he also (§ 2 and 3), with Descartes, goes from man 
to God. He nowhere accepts and unfolds, but every 
where employs the principle’ of causality, without which, 
indeed, h© could never take a single step beyond nature 
and man. As to the rest, the solo conclusion, which I wish 
to deduce from these observations, is that the theology of 
Locke, ill repelling the argument d priori^ and in employ- 
ing in prclerenco the argument d posteriori still retains 
and manifests the fundamental characteristic of the philos- 
ophy of Locke, which grounds itself specially, and often 
even exclusively, upon sensible and external experience. 

Here ends this long analysis of the Bssa^v on the Human 
Understanding. " It only remains to genewke and recapit- 
ulate the partial results we have obtained. 

1. Considered in the most important point of view, that 
of Method, the Essay on the Human Understanding has 
this excellence, that psychology is given as the basis of all 
sound philosophy. Locke commences by the study of man, 
of his faculties, and of the jdienomcna observable in con- 
sciousness. Thereby he attaches himself to the great 
Cartesian movement and to the genius of modern philoso- 
phy. Tliis is the good side of the method of Locke. The 
bad side is, that instead of observing man, his faculties and 
the phenomena which result from the development of his 
faculties, in their present state, and with the characteristics 
which these phenomena actually present, he buries himself 
at once in the obscure and perilous question concerning 
the primitive state of these phenomena, the first develop- 
ments of the faculties, the origin of ideas. 

2. This vice of method — the question concerning the 
origin of ideas, which ought to come after that of their 
actual characteristics, being prematurely taken up, without 
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a sqfficient knowledge of the &ct8 to be explained— throws 
Locke into a system which sees no other origin to all knowl- 
edge and all ideas, than sensation and reflection. 

3, And again, it is to be recollected that Locke does not 
hold the balance true between these two origins, and that 
he lets it incline in favor of sensation. 

4. This position being taken, to derive all ideas from 
sensation and from reflection, and prticiilarly from sen- 
sation, imposes upon Locke the necessity of confounding 
certain ideas with certain others, for example, the seven 
following ideas : the idea of space, of time, of the intinite, 
of personal identity, of substance, of cause, of good and 
evil— ideas which, as w'e have demonstrated, can not come 
into the human mind from sensation, nor from reflection. 
Locke is therefore forced to confound them with the ideas 
of body, of sucohssion, of the finite or number, of conscious- 
ness, of the ag^gate of qualities, the sifccession of phe- 
nomena, of reward and punishment, or pleasure and pain ; 
which are in fact explicable by sensation or by reflection ; 
that is to say, ho is forced to confound cither the ante- 
cedents or tho consequents of the ideas, of space, time, 
infinity, substance, cause, good and evil, with the ideas 
themselves. 

6. This is the most general vice which govenis the 
philosophy of Locke ; and this vice fully displays itself in 
the theory of kjiowledge and judgment. Locke founds 
knowledge and judgment upon the perception of a relation 
between two ideas, that is to say, upon comparison ; while 
in many cases these relations and the ideas of rqjation, so 
far from being the foundation of our judgments and of our 
cognitions, are, on tho contrary, the results of primitive 
cognitions and judgments referable to the natural power 
of the mind, which judges and knows in its own proper 
virtue, basing itself frequently upon a single term, and con- 
sequently without oompaiing two together in order to 
deduce the ideas of relation. 
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6. The same is true in regard to tl?e theory of language. 
Locke attributes very much to language ; and with reason. 
But we are not to believe that eveiy dispute is a dispute 
about words, every error an error jpurely verbal, every 
general idea the sole product of language, and that a 
science is nothing but a language well framed ; — we are 
not, I say, to believe all this merely because that words 
really play a great part in our disputes and errors, because 
there are no general ideas without language, and because 
a language well framed is the condition, or the consequence 
rather, of a true science. 

7. In fine, m regard to the great theories, by which all 
philosophies in their last result, are judged, the theories of 
God, of the soul, and of liberty ; you see Locke confound- 
ing the will with the power of moving, as he expresses it, 
with the power of producing external action, and seeking 
for freedom in the will thus extended, knd consequently 
seeking it where it is not. You see him, yielding to the 
prejudices of empiricism, expressing a doubt whether 
thought may not be only a mode of matter, just as exten- 
sion is. You see him, finally, in theology, always faithful 
to the spirit of his system, depending more upon the senses 
than upon consciousness, interrogating nature rather than 
reason, repelling the proof a priori of Descartes, and ad- 
mitting only the proof d posteriori. 

Such is my definitive judgment on the work of Locke. 
If I have devoted the greatest part of the lectures of this 
season to, the examination of this single work, I trust it 
will meet your approbation, when the importance of the 
work and of every thing of which it is a summary and a 
preparation, is considered. Tlie Essay on the Human Un- 
derstanding sums up for the eighteenth century nearly 
all the sensualistic tradition in which it had an interest, that 
is to say, that of the seventeenth century. In general modem 
philosophy, and I except no school, is, to say the least, care* 
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less of the past. It thinks only of the future; it is ac. 
quainted only with its own most immediate history. As 
the spiritualistic school of the eighteenth century ascends 
no further than Descartes, so the sensual school scarcely 
goes back further than Locke. It boasts much of Bacon ; 
but its official point of departure is Locke. It is Locke 
who is always cited and imitated and developed. And 
in fact, now that you are thoroughly acquainted with 
the Essay on the Human Understanding, as a whole, and 
in its details, you must see that it really contains the most 
marked traits of all the great anterior sensual theories, 
whether of modem philosophy, or of Greece, or of the 
East.* 

The essential characteristic of sensualism, as we have 
seen, is the denial of all the great truths which escape the 
senses, and which reason alone discovers, the denial of in- 
finite lime and space, of good and evil, of human liberty, 
of the immateriality of the soul, and of Divine Providence ; 
and according to the times, or the greater or less zeal of 
its partisans, it openly announces these results, or vails 
them by the distinction, often sincere, and oftentimes pre- 
tended, bctw'ccn philosophy and religion. This is the solo 
difference which, in the seventeenth century, separates 
Gassendi, the Catholic priest, from Hobbes, the enemy of 
the Church. At the bottom their system is the same ; they 
give an almost exclusive share to sensation in knowledge ; 
they nearly maintain that all being is material (substantia 
nobis datur sub ratione viaterice) / in spiritual beliefs they 
see nothing but metaphors ; and, beyond the senses, they 
attribute every thing to signs and to language : after all this, 
Gassendi invokes revelation, and Hobbes invokes it not. 
In the sixteenth century, the appeal to revelation was indis- 

♦ [Roforenco is here had to a rapid view of tlie history of philosophy 
down to the time of Locke, exhibited in the preceding portion of the 
ooune of Lectures, of which this work is a part Some account of them 
has boon given in the Introduction.— T b.] 
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pensable ; it characterizes, and it hardly save the Peripatetic 
sensualism of Pomponatins and his school. Previous to 
that time, during the absolute reign of Christianity, this 
precaution was still more necessary ; it hardly protected the 
involved Sensualism and the avowed Nominalism of Occam, 
the denial of all absolute truth in itself, of right and 
wrong, the beautiful and ugly, the trne and false, in so fer 
as founded in the nature of things, and their explanation 
by the sole will and arbitrary power of God. Now, all 
these traits of sensualism, manifest or concealed, of the 
middle age, and of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
are reproduced in Locke. Who can not see, likewise, in 
the bosom of paganism, the precursors of Gassendi and 
Hobbes, and consequently of Locke, in Epicurus, in Strato, 
in Democritus and in the Ionian school ? In fine, in cer- 
tain Oriental systems, and particularly the Smkhyra of 
Kapila,* in the midst of inconsistencies apparent or real, 
and of mysticism true or fhlse, similar, perhaps, to much 
of the modem invocation of revelation, who does not trace 
the lineaments of that theory which, advancing from age 
to age, and sharing in all the progress of humanity, came, 
toward the commencement of the eighteenth century, to 

* [See CoubId’s Covra de VSiatoin de la Fhiloaopkie, Vol I. § 6. The 
sources from which Cousin principalij drew, are the Memoirs of Cole- 
brooke, published in the Transactions of the London Asiatic Society, 
from 1824 to 1827. The Sankhyra is an orient^ system, embracing 
phjsics, psychology, dialectics and metaphysics — in short, a complete 
philosophy. The meaning of Sankhyra is Aoyof, reason. Its author is 
Kapila. It is a system of Sensualism; starting from Sensation as the 
principle of knowledge, and applying induction only to its phenomena, 
it results in materialism. Denying also the idea of cause, it comes out 
to fatalism and to atheism. Nor is this latter consequence disguised. 
Kapila denies the existence of a personal Qod and of Providence, on 
the ground, that not being perceivable by the senses, nor dedooible from 
sensation by indoetkm, there is ao Intimate ground for these truths. 
Intelligenoe is admitted ; but only as aa attribnte of matter, and the God 
of Kapila is a sort of anima mundi, or soul of the world.-- T b.) 
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receive its expression, not indeed full and decisive, but al- 
ready elevated wid truly scientific expression, in the Essay 
an the Human Understanding f 
And not only does the Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing include and sum up the past, but it also contained the 
future. All those theories, the discussion of which has so 
long occupied us, and which, as they appear in Locke, may 
have perplexed you by their equivocal character, will be 
seen, as we proceed,* in less than half a century, to become 
enlarged, extended, and regularly unfolded by the hardy 
successors of Locke, into firm and precise theories, which 
will obtain, in more than one great country of Europe, an 
almost absolute authority, and be there regarded as the 
last expression of the human mind. Thus the theory of 
Locke concerning freedom tended to fatalism ; this theory 
will come forth fully developed. Locke seems not to have 
had much dread of materialism ; his disciples will admit 
and proclaim it. Soon, the principle of causality, being no 
longer merely overlooked and neglected, but repelled and 
destroyed, the argument d posteriori for the existence of 
God, will lose its basis, and the sincere theism of Locke’s 
indecisive sensualism, will end in avowed pantheism, that 
is to say, in atheism. The two sources of knowledge, sen- 
sation and reflection, will be resolved into one ; reflection 
will be merged in sensation ; there will remain only sensa- 
tion to explain the whole human mind. — Signs, whose in- 
fluence Locke had already exaggerated, will become next 
after sensation, the source of all ideas. In a w’ord, you 
may expect hereafter to sec, how important it was for us 
to throw at the outset a strong and abundant light. upon 
all those questions and theories, which gradually rising up, 
will become the battle-ground of our future discussions. It 

* la d^ault of the lectures here promised, ooosult VoL III. of the 
First Series, where the school of seosstioa is presented ip all its great 
meti^hyiioal, moral and political aspects, in the persons of Locke, Con* 
dillao^ Bdvetius, St Lambert and Hobbes. 
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was necessary to reconnoiter beforehand, and familiarize yott 
with the field, on which we shall have so often to engage. 

I have [in former discussions] divided the schools of the 
eighteenth century into four fundamental schools, which 
have appeared to me to contain them all. I have loved to 
tell you, that each of these schools has existed ; therefore 
there was some ground for its existence. If these schools 
had been entirely absurd and extravagant they could not 
have existed. For total absurdity alone could not have 
found cither place or credit in the human mind, could not 
have gained so much luster, nor have acquired so much 
authority, in any age, still less in an ago so much enlight* 
ened as the eighteenth century. Thus, from the simple 
fact, that the Sensual school has existed, it follows that 
it had reason for its existence, that it possesses some 
element of truth. But there are four schools, and not 
merely one. Nowj absolute truth is one; if one of 
these schools contained absolute truth, there would be 
but one school and not four. But they are; therefore 
there is reason for their being, and they contain truth ; 
but at the same time there are four; therefore neither 
the one nor the other contains the whole truth entire, 
and each of them, with an element of truth which has 
caused it to exist, contains some element of error which 
reduces it, after all, to exist only as a. particular school. 
And bear in mind that error, in the hands of systematic 
genius, easily becomes extravagance. It was my duty, 
then, to absolve and at the same time to combat all the 
schools ; and consequently that great school which is called 
the sensual school, the school of sensation, from the name 
of the principle on which it solely rests. I was to absolve 
the school of sensation, as having had its part of truth ; and 
I was to combat it, as having blended with the part of 
truth, which recommends it, many errors and extrava- 
gances. And in what way, was I to combat the school of 
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sensation? I promised you to combat the errors of one 
school, by all the truth there was in the opposite school. 

I was, then, to combat the exaggerations of sensualism, 
with what there is of sound and reasonable in idealism. 
This I have done. Perhaps there is something of my own, 
if I may be permitted to say it, in the development of these 
arguments, and in the conduct of the discussion, and above 
all in its general spirit, and in some sort, its moral spirit ; 
but the arguments in themselves pertain for the most part 
to the spiritualistic school in its most reasonable, that is to 
say its negative side, which is always the soundest part of 
every school. At a future day, I shall take up the spirit- 
ualistic school ; I shall examine it in its positive elements, 
and there I shall turn against it, against its sublime errors 
and its mystical tendencies, the solid arms which the good 
sense of empiricism and of skepticism will frequently fur- 
nish. In the mean time, it is with the dialectics of spirit- 
ualism that I have combated the extravagances of the 
empirical school, as they appear in Locke, the representor 
tive of that school in the eighteenth century. It is not, 
however, ancient idealism which I have invoked against 
modern empiricism ; for the one does not answer to the 
other ; ancient philosophy, and modem philosophy do not 
serve each other and enlighten each other, except on the 
highest* summits of science, .and for a very small number 
of the elect thinkers. It is therefore modern spiritualism 
which I have used against modern empiricism ; I have em- 
ployed against it in the eighteenth century, the arms which 
the eighteenth century itself furnished. Thus I have op- 
posed to Locke the great men who followed him, and who 
were to modify and combat, in order to pa^ beyond him, 
and lead onward the march of science. It is not therefore 
even from Leibnitr., already too far back, but from Reid 
and Kant, that I have borrowed arguments. But I have 
had almost always to change the form of them ; for their 
form savors a little of the country of those two great 
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men. Both express themselves, as men talk at 
burgh and at Konigsburg ; which is not the way in which 
men express themselves in France. I have therefore neg- 
lected the phraseology of Reid, and particularly of Kant ; 
but I have preserved the substance of their arguments. 
You are not acquainted with Kant; one day I shall en- 
deavor to make you acquainted with that mind, so firm and 
so elevated — the Descartes of the age.* But the works of 
the judicious Reid are accessible to you, with the admira- 
ble commentary of Royer-Collard.f The Scotch philosophy 
[of Reid and Stewart] will prepare you for the German 
philosophy. It is to Reid and Kant I refer in great part 
the controversy I have carried on agauist empiricism as rep- 
resented in the person of Locke. 

I was bound to be just also toward the empirical school, 
even while combatting it ; I was bound to take up its part 
of truth as well as of error, for the one was there as well 
as the other. Have I not also done this ? Have I not rec- 
ognized and signalized every thing good in different parts 
of the Essay on the Understanding ? Have I not care- 
fully brought out the happy commencement of Locke’s 
method, and of his theories, before attacking the errors 
into which the spirit of system threw him ? Finally, have 
I not rendered full homage to Locke as a man and a phi- 
losopher? I have done this, and with all my heart ; and 
on this point at least, I am sure I am undeserving of re- 
proach either from Locke, or from myself, or from philoso- 

• The Rrat Series of my Course was not then published. [So says 
Cousin in the last edition of this work. The series referred to is now 
published ; and contains one entire volume, the fifth, devoted to Kant. 
—Tr.] 

f I have incessantly referred to the translation of M. Jouffroy and the 
admirable lectures of M. Roycr-Collard, in Vol. IV. of the First Series; 
and I take pleasure in rendering on every occasion my homage to him 
who was and will always be to mo a revered master, and to him whom 
I may now name as the first of the independent pupils who have gone 
from my lecture-room. 
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|>hy. In fiict, plulosojihy is not such or such a particular 
school, but it the common foundation, and so to say, the 
soul of all schools. It is distinct from all systems, but it is 
blended with all ; for it manifests, develops, and advances 
itself only by them. Its unity is even their variety, so dis- 
cordant in appearance, and in reality so profoundly harmo- 
nious. Its progress and its glory is their mutual perfec- 
tionment by their pacific conflicts. When we attack, with- 
out qualification, any considerable system, we proscribe un- 
awares some real element of the human mind and of things, 
and philosophy itself is in some part wounded. When we 
outrage an illustrious philosopher, to whatever school he 
may belong, we outrage philosophy and human reason in 
the person of one of its choicest representatives. I trust 
that nothing of this kind will ever come from me ; for 
what before all things I profess, what I teach, is not such or 
such a philosophy, but philosophy itself ; not attachment 
to such or such a system, however grand it may be ; not 
admiration of such or such a man, whatever his genius ; 
but the phUosophio spirit, superior to all systems and all 
philosophers, that is, the boundless love of truth, the knowl- 
edge of all systems which, pretending to possess all the 
truth, at least possess something of the truth, and respect 
for all men who seek for it with talent and loyalty. The 
true muse of history is not Hatred, but Love ; and the 
mission of true criticism is, not merely to signalize the ex- 
travagances, too real and too numerous, of philosophical 
systems, but .also, to disengage from the folds of error, 
the truths which may and must be involved in them, and 
thereby to absolve philosophy in the past, to embolden and 
enlighten it for the future. 
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I. 

CLASSIFICATION OP PHILOSOPHICAL QUESTIONS AND 
SCHOOLS. 

The preliminary question of all philosophy is that of the 
classification of philosophical questions. 

The first law of a classification is, that it should be com- 
plete, embracing all questions, general and particular, both 
those which present themselves immediately, and those 
which must be sought for in the depths of science — in 
short all questions that are known and all that are pos- 
sible. 

The second law of a tlassification is, that it should es- 
tablish the relation of all the questions which it enumerates, 
and describe with precision the order in which each ques- 
tion should be treated. 

Now, when I reflect upon all the questions that have oc- 
cupied my own mind ; when I compare them with those 
that have occupied all philosophers; when I interrogate 
both books and myself; and above all, when I consult the 
nature of the human mind — reason as well as experience 
seems to me to reduce all the problems of philosophy to a 
very small number of general problems, whoso character is 
determined by the general aspect under which philosophy, 
or more particularly metaphysics, presents itself to my 
mind. 

Philosophy, it appears to me, is only the science of hu- 
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man nature considered in the facts which if offers to our 
observation. Among these facts, there are those which re- 
fer more especially to the intelligence, and arc therefore 
commonly called metaphysical. Metaphysical facts—the 
phenomena by which the intelligence displays itself—when 
reduced in general formulas, consti^te intellectual princi- 
ples. Metaphysics is therefore the study of the intelligence 
in that of our intellectual principles. 

Intellectual principles present themselves under two as- 
pects ; either as relative to the intelligence in which they 
exist, to the subject that possesses them, to the conscious- 
ness and reflection which exercises and contemplates them 
— or as relative to their objects^ that is, no longer as in 
themselves and in ourselves, but in their consequences 
and external applications. Every intellectual principle in- 
deed has reference to the human mind ; and at the same 
time that it refers itself to the human mind as the subject 
of all knowledge and all consciousness, it likewise has re- 
spect to objects as existing out of the mind that con- 
ceives them ; or to adopt those celebrated expressions, so 
convenient from their conciseness, precision, and force, 
every intellectual principle is either subjective or oljectivcy 
or subjective and objective at the same time. There is no 
principle, no knowledge, no idea, no perception, no sensa- 
tion, which does not come under the general division — a 
division which includes and divides at the outset all the 
problems of j)hilo8ophy into two great classes ; problems 
relative to sxdject^ and problems relative to object j or, to 
speak more briefly, subjective problems, and objective 
problems. 

Let us unfold this general division, and deduce from it 
the particular questions which it coutms. Let us examine 
first the intellectual principles, independently of the exter- 
nal consequences that may bo derived from them. Let us 
develop the science of the subjective. 

This science is that of the internal world. It is the sci- 
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enoe of the a science entirely distinct from that of the 
objective, which is, properly speaking, the science of the 
notrme. And this science of the me is not a romance con- 
cerning the nature of the soul, its origin, and its end ; it is 
the true history, of the soul, written by reflection, at the 
dictation of consciou^ess and memory. It is the mind 
fldling back upon itself^ and contemplating the spectacle 
presented by itself. It is occupied entirely with internal 
&cts, phenomena perceptible and appreciable by conscious- 
ness. I call it psychology, or, again, phenomenology, in 
order to mark the nature of its objects. Now, in spite of 
the difSculties which a being thrown at first beyond him- 
self— and constantly drawn to the outwai'd world by the 
wants of his sensibility and his reason — has to encounter in 
the process of reflection, yet this science, entirely subjec- 
tive as it is, is not above man, not beyond the reach of hu- 
man nature. It is certain, for dt is immediate. The me, 
and that with which it is occupied, are both contained in 
the same sphere, in the unity of consciousness. There the 
object of science is entirely internal ; it is perceived intui- 
tively by the subject. The subject and the object are given, 
intimately connected the oni with the other. All the flsujts 
of consciousness are evident of themselves, as soon as con- 
sciousness attains them; but they frequently escape its 
grasp, by their extreme delicacy, or from being developed 
in others foreign to themselves. Psychology gives the 
most perfect certainty : but this certainty is found only at 
a depth which it belongs not to all eyes to penetrate. To 
arrive there it is necessaiy^to abstract one’s self from the 
world of extension and of form in which we have lived so 
long, and whose colors now tinge all our thoughts and 
language. It is necessary also to abstract one’s self from 
the external world of being and of the absolute^ which is 
even more difficult to remove than the former; that is to 
say, abstract one’s self from an integral part of thought 
itself^ for m all thought there is being and the absolute ; 
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andy agdn, it is necessary to separate and distingoisb 
thought without mutilating it, to disengage the phenomena 
of consciousness, both from the ontological notions which 
naturally envelop them, and from the logical forms which, 
in the developed intelligence, express and restrain them ; 
and to do this without filing into ^ere abstractions. In 
fine, after having established our portion in this world of 
consciousness, so delicate and shifting, it is necessary to 
make a wide mid profound review of all the phenomena 
comprehended in it ; for, here, phenomena are the elements 
of science. We must be sure of having omitted no ele- 
ment, otherwise the science will be incomplete. We must 
be sure of having taken none upon supposition. We must 
be careful that we omit no real element, that we admit no 
foreign element, and, finally, that we view all the real ele- 
ments in their true aspect, and in all the aspects which 
they present. When this preliminary labor has put us in 
possession of all the elements of science, it remains to con- 
struct the science by bringing those elements together, by 
combining them, so as to exhibit them all in the different 
classes to which they would fidl, and which result from 
their different characteristics, just as the naturalist arranges 
the varieties of the vegetable and mineral world, un- 
der a certain number of divisions which comprehend 
them all. 

This done, all iji not yet done ; the science of the sub- 
jective is not yet exhausted ; the greatest difficulties re- 
main to bo overcome. We have recogpized the internal 
world, the phenomena of consciousness, as consciousness 
at the present time displays them. We know the actual 
man, but we are still ignorant of primitive man. It is not 
enough for the human mind to contemplate the analytical 
inventory of its cognitions, arranged under their respect- 
ive titles. The unwearied curiosity of man can not rest 
in these careful classifications; it goes on after higher 
problems, which at once daunt and attract it, which charm 
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and defy it. We seem not lawfully to possess present re- 
ality, until we have obtained the primitive truth ; and we 
ascend continually to the ori^ of our cognitions, as to the 
source of all light. With the question of the origin of 
knowledge a new question springs up, as difficult, perhaps 
more difficult. It is the question concerning the relation of 
the primitive to the actual. It is not enough to know where 
we now are, and from whence we started ; we must know 
all the road by which we arrived at the point where we 
now find ourselves. This third question is the complement 
of the two others. Here the whole problem is solved, the 
science of the ayhjectwe is truly exhausted ; for when we 
have the two extreme points and the intermediate space, 
nothing more remains to be asked. 

Let us now consider the intellectual principles as relative 
to their external objects. 

A strange thing this ! A being perceives and knows, 
out of his own sphere ; he is nothing but himself, and yet 
he knows something that is not himself. His own exist- 
ence is, for himself, nothing but his own individuality and 
yet from the bosom of this individual world which he in- 
habits and which ho constitutes, ho attains to a world 
foreign to his own, and that, by powers which, altogether 
internal and personal as they are in reference to the sub- 
ject in which they inhere, extend beyond its boundary, 
and diseover to him things lying beyond his reflection and 
his consciousness. That the mind of man is provided with 
these wonderful powers, no one can doubt ; but is their 
reach and application legitimate? and does that which 
they reveal really exist ? The intellectual principles have 
an incontestable authority in the internal world of the 
subject ; but are they equally valid m reference to their 
external objects f 

This is eminently the objective problem. Now, as every 
thing which lies out of the consciousness is objective, and 
as all real and substantial existences are external to the 
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consciousness, whidi is excrdsed only upon internal phe- 
nomena, it follows, that every problem relating to any par 
ticular being, or in general implying the question of exist- 
ence, is an objective problem. Finally, as the problem of 
the legitimacy of the means we have of knowing any thing 
objective, whatever it be, is the problem concerning the 
legitimacy of the means we have of knowing in an ahtohUe 
manner (since the abioluU is that which is not relative to 
the ms, which refers to being in general), it follows that 
the problem concerning the legitimacy, and the validity, 
of all external, objective, and ontological knowledge, is 
the problem concerning absolute knowledge. The prob- 
lem concerning the absolute, constitutes the Higher 
Logic. 

When wo are assured of the validity of our means of 
knowing in an absolute manner, we apply these means to 
some object, that is, to some particular being; and we 
raise the question concerning the reality of the substantial 
mt of the soul which conceives, but docs not perceive it- 
self, and of that extended and figured substance which we 
call matter^ and of that Supreme Being, the last ground of 
all beings, of all external objects, and of the subject itself, 
likewise, who rises to hira—Goo. 

At length, after these problems relative to the existence * 
of different particular objects, come up those which per- 
tain to the mode? and characteristics of this existence, 
problems superior to all others ; since, if it is strange that 
the individual intelligence should know that there are ex- 
\ istences out of its own sphere, it is still more strange that 
it should know what passes in spheres beyond its own ex- 
istence and consciousness. 

These special researches constitute the Higher Meta- 
physics, the science of the objective, of essence, of the 
invisible ; for all essence, every thing that is objective, is 
invisible to consciousness. 

Let us recapitulate. The objective problems divide 
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themselves into two great problems, the one logical, the 
other metaphysical ; namely, the problem of the absolute, 
the question concerning the reality of the existence of any 
thing objective ; and the question concerning the reality 
of the existence of different particular objects. Add to these 
two oljecHve questions the three questions involved "'in the 
general question concerning the subjective^ and you have 
all the questions of metaphysics. There is none which will 
not fall within the general frame- work. Wo have there- 
fore satisfied the first law of classification. Let us en- 
deavor to satisfy the second, and to ascertain the order in 
which it is proper to examine each question. 

Let us first consider the two problems which contain all 
the others, that of the subject, and that of the object. 

Whether the object exists or not, it is obvious that it 
exists for us only as it is manifested to us by the subject ; 
and if it is maintained that the subject ajid the object are 
actually and primitively given us, the one with the other, 
it must always be. admitted that, in this natural relation, 
the term which knows, should \)0 considered, as in truth 
it is, the fundamental element of the relation. It is, there- 
fore, with the subject that Wv arc to commence. It is our- 
selves we are first to know ; for we know nothing but in 
ourselves, and by ourselves. It is not ourselves who move 
around the external world, it is rather the cxtenial world 
which moves around us ; or if these two spheres have eaoli 
their proper motions, and are merely correlative, we know 
not the fact, except as one of them teaches it to us. It is 
thereby, alw.ays, that W'c are to gain the knowledge of 
every thing, even the existence, and the independent exist- 
ence of the other. 

We are, then, to commence with the subject, with the 
me^ with consciousness. 

But the question concerning the subjective, involves in 
itself three others. With which of these arc we to com- 
mence ? In the first place, one of these questions consists 
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in determining the relation of the other two, the relation 
of the primitive to the actual. It is clear that this can not 
be treated, until after the other two. It remains to de- 
termine the order of the other two. Now a strict method 
will not hesitate to place the actual before the primitive ; 
for, by commencing with the primitive, we might obtain 
only a false primitive, which, in deduction, would give only 
an hypothetical actual, whose relation to the primitive 
would be only the relation of two hypotheses, more or less 
consistent. In commencing Avith the primitive, if a mis- 
take is made, all is lost ; the science of the sul^ective is 
falsified, and what then will become of the objective f 
Besides, commencing with the primitive is to start with 
one of the most obscure and embarrassing problems, with- 
out guide and without light ; whereas, to begin with the 
actual, is to begin with the easiest question, with the one 
which serves as the introduction to all the others. Oii 
every hand, experience and the experimental method have 
been celebrated as the triumph of the age and the genius 
of our epoch. The experimental method, in Psychology, 
is to begin with the actual, to exhaust it, if possible ; to 
take a strict account of all the principles which now actu- 
ally govern the intelligence ; to admit only those which 
actually present themselves, but of those to reject none ; 
to ask none of them from whence they come, or where 
they go — it is enough that they are actually present in na- 
ture, they must have a place in science. No arbitrary 
judgment is to be passed upon facts, no systematic control. 
Wo are to be contented to register them, one with an- 
other ; nor are we to be in any haste to torture them, in 
order to force from them some premature theory. We 
are to wait patiently imtil their number is complete, their 
relations unfolded, and the theory comes forth of itself. 

If we pass now from the subjective to the objective, and 
if we investigate the order of the two questions of which 
the objective is composed, it is easy to see that the logical 
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question is to be treated before the metaphysical, the 
problem of the absolute and of existence in general before 
that of particular existences ; for the solution, whatever it 
be, of the first problem, is the principle of the second. 

Here then are the laws of classification satisfied ; the 
fi^me-work of philosophy divided and arranged : now who 
will build and fill it up ? 

In the first place, has there hitherto been a philosopher 
who has done this ? If there were, there would be a met- 
aphysical science, just as there is a geometry and a chem- 
istry. — But have not philosophers at least distinguished 
these different parts, if they have not filled them up? 
Have they not sketched the outlines and proportions of 
the edifice, if they have not yet been able to realize it ? 
If this were the case, there would be a science commenced, 
a route opened, a method fixed. — But if philosophers have 
done neither of these, what have they done ? A few words 
will explain. 

The first philosophers have treated every thing and re- 
solved every thing, but it is confusedly ; they have treated 
every thing, but without method, or with arbitrary and 
artificial methods. There is not a metaphysical problem 
which has not been agitated in every form and analyzed in 
a thousand ways by the philosophers of Greece, and by the 
Italian metaphysicians of the sixteenth century ; neverthe- 
less, neither the former, with their wonderful genius, nor 
the latter, with all their sagacity, could discover or settle 
the true limits of each problem, its relations, and its extent. 
No philosopher previous to Descartes has laid down pre- 
cisely and distinctly the very first problem of philosophy, 
the distinction between the subject and the object ; this 
distinction was scarcely any thing but a scholastic and 
grammatical distinction, which the successors of Aristotle 
vainly agitated without being able to deduce any thing 
from it but consequences of the same kind -as their princi- 
ple, grammatical consequences which, passing from gram- 
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mar into logic and from thenco into metaphysics, cormpted 
intellectual science and filled it with empty verbal argu- 
ments. Descartes himself^ notwithstandmg the strength 
and acuteness of his mind, did" not penetrate the whole ex- 
tent of this distinction ; his glory consists in having made 
it and having placed the true starting-point of philosophical 
investigations in the consciousness, in the me ; but he was 
hot so much aware as he should have been of the abyss tliat 
separates the subject from the object; and after having 
laid down the problem, this great man resolved it far too 
hastily. — It was reserved for the eighteenth century to 
apply and extend the spirit of the Cartesian philosophy, 
and to produce three schools which, instead of losing them- 
selves in external and objective investigations, began by 
an examination, more or less strict, more or less profound, 
of the human mind itself aud its faculties. It belonged to 
the greatest philosopher of the last age, by the very title 
of his OAVTi philosophy to mark the characteristic of modem 
philosophy. The system of Kant is called the Critical Phi- 
losophy (Kritik). The other two European schools, the one 
anterior, the other cotemporaneous, the school of Locke 
and the school of Reid, arc both far below the scliool of 
Kant, by the inferiority of the genius of their masters, and 
by the inferiority of their doctrines, and both very difter- 
ent from each other in their principles and in their conse- 
quences, yet both belong to the school of Kant, and are inti- 
mately connected with each other by the spirit of criticism 
and analysis by which they are recommended. If the anal- 
ysis of Reid is stricter and more extended than that of 
Locke, we must not forget that he had the advantage of all 
the light which the works written in the system of Locke 
shed upon that system ; and we should beware of injustice 
toward Locke, and particularly w e should guard against be- 
ing unjust to Descartes the tbunder of the modem philosophy. 

But much as the three great schools of Europe are alli^ 
in the general spirit that animates them, they differ as 
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much in their positive prindples ; and the reason of this 
difference is the particular point of view under which each 
of these schools has considered philosophy. All philosoph- 
ical questions being reducible to three great questions, 
in regard to the objective, to the question concerning the 
absolute and the reality of existences, in regard to the sub- 
jective, to that of the actual, and that of the primitive, the 
weakness of the human mind, which is seen in the strong- 
est intellects, did not permit Locke, and Reid, and Kant 
to bestow their attention equally upon these three ques- 
tions. It was directed respectively to one. Locke, Reid, 
and Kant took each a different question ; so that by a for- 
tune sufficiently remarkable, each of the three great ques- 
tions which make up metaphysics became the special objecst 
and the exclusive possession of one of the three great 
schools of the eighteenth century. The school of Locke 
seeks after the origm of knowledge [the subjective primi- 
tive the Scotch school of Reid seeks rather after the 
actual characteristics which human knowledge presents in 
the developed intelligence [the subjective actual f\ and the 
school of Kant is occupied with the legitimacy of the pass- 
age from the subjective to the objective \the objective log- 
ical — transcendental logic\ Let mo explain: I do not 
mean to say that each of these three schools has taken up 
but a single problem ; I mean that each of them is more 
especially occupied with a particular problem, and is emi- 
nently characterized by the mode in which that problem is 
resolved. All the world is agreed that Locke has miscon- 
ceived many of the actual characteristics of human knowl- 
edge; Reid does not conceal that the question of their 
origin is of little importance in his view ; and Kant contents 
himself with indicating in general the source of human 
knowledge without investigating the special origin of each 
of those intellectual principles, those celebrated categories 
which he established. Now it seems to me that in follow- 
ing this parallel division of the questions and schools of 
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philosophy, the history of philosophy might be viewed un- 
der a new aspect. In the three great modem schools we 
might study the three great philosophical questions ; each 
of these three schools, partial and incomplete in itself might 
be extended and enlarged by the vicinity of the others ; 
opposed, they would reveal their relative imperfections; 
brought together, they would mutually supply what each 
one is deficient in. It would bo an interesting and instruct- 
ive spectacle to show the vices of the modem schools by 
engaging them one against the other, and to bring togeth- 
er their several merits into one vast central Eclecticism 
which should combine and complete all three. The Scot- 
tish philosophy would demonstrate the vices of the philos- 
ophy of Locke ; Locke would serve to question Reid on 
the subjects which he has too much neglected ; and the ex- 
amination of the system of Kant would introduce us into 
the depths of a problem which has escaped both the other 
schools. 


n. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL METHOD.— ANALYSIS OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 
-ITS ONTOLOGICAL RESULTS. 

[Profkc« to thQ First EdlUon of tbo Fhllosophlctl FngmeDts.] , 

A SYSTEM is scarcely any thing but the development of a 
method applied to certain objects. Nothing therefore is 
more important than to ascertain and determine, in the 
first place, the method which we wish to pursue ; to give 
an account to ourselves of our good and our bad impulses 
and of the direction in which they impel us, and to which 
we must know whether or not we mean to consent ; for our 
philosophy, like our destiny, must necessarily be our own. 
Undoubtedly, we should borrow it from truth and tho ne- 
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cessity of things ; but we ou^t also to receive it freely, 
with a perfect comprehension of what we borrow and what 
we receive. Philosophy, whether speculative or practical, 
is the alliance of necessity and liberty in the mind of the 
man, who spontaneously places himself in harmony with 
the laws of universal existence. The end is in the Infinite, 
' but the point of departure is in ourselves. Open the books 
of history ; every philosopher who has respected his fellow- 
men, and who has not wished to offer them merely the indef- 
inite results of certain dreams, has begun with the considera- 
tion of method. Every doctrine which has exercised any 
influence, has done so and could do so, only by the new 
direction which it has given to the mind, by the now point 
of view in which it has presented the subjects of inquiry, 
that is to say, by its method. Every philosophical reform 
has its avowed or secret prmciple in a change or in an ad- 
vancement of method 

It is an incontestable fact that in England and France in 
the eighteenth century, Locke and Condillac supplanted 
the great schools of a })revious date, and liave reigned with- 
out contradiction to the prei’cnt date. Instead of being 
ii’ritated at this fact, we should endeavor to comprehend 
it ; for after all, facts do not create themselves ; they have 
their laws, which are connected with the general laws of 
the human race. If the philosojihy of sensation actually 
gained credit in England and France, ’there must have 
been some reason for this fact. Now this reason, when wo 
come to rcllect upon it, does honor and not discredit to the 
human mind. It was not its fault, if it could not remain 
in the shackles of Cartesianism ; for it belonged to Carte- 
sianism to protect it, to satisfy all the conditions which can 
perpetuate a system. In the general movement Of affairs 
and the progress of time, the spirit of analysis and ob- 
servation was also to have its place ; and this place it found 
in the eighteenth century. The spirit of the eighteenth 
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century needs no apology.* The apology for a century is 
the fact of its existence ; for its eristence is a decree and 
a judgment of God himself ; or else history is nothing but 
an insignificant phantasmagoria. The modem spirit is 
often accused of incredulity and skepticism, but it is skep- 
tical only with regard to what it does not und^ltitond, in- 
credulous only concerning what it can not believe, that is 
to say, the condition of understanding and of belie\ing, at 
that epoch, as at many former epochs, having been changed 
for the human race, it was indispensable, on pain of sur- 
rendering its independence, that it should impose new 
conditions on every thing which aspired to govern its intel- 
ligence and its faith. Faith is neither exhausted nor dimin- 
ished. The human race, like the individual, lives only by 
faith ; but the conditions of faith, however, are constantly 
renewed. In the eighteenth century, the general condi- 
tion of comprehending and of believing was that of having 
observed the object ; fi'om that time, all philosophy which 
aspired to authority must needs be founded on observation. 
Now, Cartesianism, especially with the modifications which 
it had received from Malebranche, Spinoza, Leibnitz, and 
Wolf— Cartesianism, which in the second stage of its prog- 
ress, abandons observation and loses itself in ontological 
hpyotheses and scholastic formulas, could not pretend to 
the character of experimental philosophy. Another system 
was presented in, this character, and in this character, it 
was accepted. Such is the explantion of the fall of Carte- 
sianisra, and the success of the philosophy of Looke and 
Condillac. If we reflect for a moment on the subject, the 
success of this meager philosophy still testifles to the dig- 
nity and independence of the human mind, which forsakes 
in its turn the systems which forsake it, and pursues its 
path even through the most deplorable errors, rather than 
not advance at all. It did not adopt the philosophy of 
sensation on account of its Materialism ; but on acedont of 
its experimental character, which to a certain degree it 
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actually possessed. The fevor with which this philosophy 
was received did not come from its dogmas, but from its 
method ; and this method was not its own, but that of the 
age. And it is true that the experimental method was the 
necessary fruit of time, and not the transient work of a 
sect in England and France ; and if we calmly examine the 
cotemporary schools, the most opposed to that of sensa- 
tion, we shall hud the same pretensions to observation and 
experience. Reid and Kant, in Scotland and in Germany, 
engaged in conflict against, and utterly overthrew, the 
doctrine of Locke ; but with what weapons ? With those 
of Locke himself; with the experimental method dif- 
ferently applied. Reid starts from the human mind and 
its faculties, which he analyzes in their actual operation, 
and the laws of which he detennines. Kant, separating 
reason from all its objects, and considering, if I may so 
speak, only, its interior, gives a profound and exquisite 
statistical account of it ; his philosophy is a Critique ; it is 
always that of observation and experience. Make the tour 
of Europe and of the world, you will every where find the 
same spirit, the same method ; .and this in fact constitutes 
the unity of the age, since this unity presents itself in the 

midst of the most striking diversities 

To be limited to observation and experience is to be 
limited to human nature ; for we observe only with our- 
selves, in proportion to our faculties and jtheir latvs. We 
are then limited to human nature. Rut what else would 
we have ? If the observation Avhich goes as far as human na- 
ture cmi go, docs not suffice for the attainment of all truths 
and all convictions, and for the completion of the whole 
circle of science, the evil is certainly not in the method 
which limits us to our natural means of knowledge, but in 
the weakness of those means and of our nature from which 
we can not escape. In fret, whatever method wo may 
adopt, it is always ourselves who have made it or who enip 
ploy it; it is always with ourselves that wo act; it is 
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always human nature which, appearing to forget itself, ia 
always present, which does every thing that is done or at- 
tempted, even apparently beyond its power. Either we 
must despair of science, or human nature is competent to 
attain it. Obseiwation, that is, human nature accepted as 
the sole instrument of discovery, is competent, when prop- 
erly employed, or nothing is competent ; for we have noth- 
ing else, and our predecessors had no more. Let us study 
the systems on which time has passed sentence ; what has 
it destroyed ? What could it destroy ? The hypothetical 
part of those systems. But what gave life and coherence 
to those hypotheses? Merely certain truths which had 
been discovered by observation, which observation now 
discovers, and which still possess, for that reason, the same 
certainty and the same novelty as heretofore. What has 
mised so high and yet sustains iha numbers of Pythagoras, 
the ideas of Plato, the mtcgories of Aristotle ? A fact no 
less real at this moment than it was in antiquity, namely, 
that there are real elements in intelligence which the ac- 
quisitions of the senses alone can not explain. What has 
])roduced the vision in Hod of Malebranche, and the ^we- 
estahlished hannong of Leibnitz ? Facts again ; — the fact 
that there is not a single cognition which does not suggest 
to our minds the notion of existence, that is to sjiy, of God , 
the fact that our intelligence and our sensibility, though 
inseparable, are distinct, that each has its inde[)endent laws 
by which it is governed, but that these laws have their 
secret relations and hannony. If W’e thus examine the 
most celebrated hypotheses we shall perceive that even 
when they are lost in the clouds, their root is here below 
in some fact, real in itself; and that it is by this fact, that 
they have been established and brought into credit among 
men. Every unmingled error is incomprehensible and in- 
admissible. It is only by its relation with the truth that it 
is sustmned. It is impossible for the iuost extravagant sys- 
tems not to have some reasonable asi^ects ; and it is always 
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the unperceived common sense which gives success to the 
hypothesis with which it is combined. At the bottom, 
every thing true and permanent in the systems that are 
scattered through the course of ages is the fruit of observa- 
tion which often labors for philosophy ^vithout the knowl- 
edge of the philosopher ; and, what is remarkable, there is 
nothing permanent in the changing forms of human opinion 
but that which comes precisely from this eicpeiimental 
method, which at first appears competent to attain only 
that which is transitory. 

The method of observation is good in itself. It is given 
to us by the spirit of the age, which itself is the product 
of the general spirit of the world. We have faith only 
in that method, we can do nothing except with that, and 
yet in England and in France?, it has hitherto done nothing 
but destroy without building up. With us, its single 
work in philosophy is the system of transformed sensation. 
And whose is the fault? Not of the method, but of men. 
The method is irreproachable ; but it should be applied ac- 
cording to its true spirit. We must do nothing but ob- 
serve ; but we must observe every thing. Human nature 
is not impotent ; but we must deprive it of no portion of 
its strength. Wo may arrive at a permanent system ; but 
it is f>ossiblc only on condition that we .are not stopped at 
the entrance of our course by a systcimatic prejudice. The 
philosophy of the eighteenth century did not proceed and 
could not proceed in this manner. The offspring of a 
struggle against the past, and wishing to g.ain by this 
struggle, it w.as exj)crimcntal against the past, but system- 
atic in relation to experience; fearful of going astray in 
the ancient darkness, finding evident facts under its h.and 
in sensations, it w'as led to rest with them : at first through 
weakness, for every new method is weak ; then by the 
dazzling influence, at that time, almost irresistible, of the 
success of the phy.sical sciences, which seduced the atten- 
tion from every other order of phenomena ; and finally, by 
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the blindness of the spirit of revolution which could be 
enlightened only by its excesses, and which was destined to 
go on until it had obtained an absolute triumph. Itf cradle 
had been England ; it was necessary that its battle-field 
should be France. Bacon has been often celebrated as the 
father of the experimental method ; but the truth is that 
Bacon marked out the rules and processes of the experi- 
mental jnethod within the sphere of the physical sciences, 
but not beyond ; and that he was the first to lead that 
method astray in a systematic path, by limiting it to the 
external world and to sensibility. The language of Bacon 
is : “ Mens humana si agat in materiam, naturam reruni et 
opera Dei contemplando, pro raodo materia) operatur atquo 
ab eadera determinatur : si ipsa in se vertatur, tanquam 
aranea texens telam, tunc demum indeterminata est; et 
parit telaa quasdam doctrina) tenuitate fili operisque 
mirabiles, sed quoad usum frivolas et inanes.” As a general 
rule, observation 'v\'ith Bacon is applicable only to the phe- 
nomena of sense; but induction supported on this basis alone 
will carry us but a little way. The philosophy which must 
needs proceed from such an imperfect application of 
method could not but be miserably imperfect itself. Tlie 
system of tmmformed sensation was at the end of a 
procedure like this ; and Bacon necessarily produced 
Condillac. Of so much consequence are the aberrations of 
method. Even the most trifling bring in their train the 
gravest errors whicli can not be destroyed but by going 
back to their principle. The first aberration from the philos- 
ophical method comes from Bacon, its consequences stop 
only with Condillac, beyond whom there is no room for 
any further aberration, whether in point of method or of 
system. Is the imperfect method of Bacon admitted? 
Then all the defects of the system of Condillac must be 
adopted. It is only feebleness and inconsistency which can 
atop short of them. Does the system of Condillac, in its 
rigor, shock the least attentive observation and human 
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nature itself? We must go back to Bacon and endeavor 
to put a stop to the evil at its source we must borrow the 
expei#iental method fVom Bacon, but avoid cornipting ob- 
servation at the outset by imposing on it a system. Wo 
must employ only the method of observation, but apply it 
to all facts, whatever they may be, provided they exist ; 
its accuracy depends on its impartiality, and impartiality is 
found only in universality. In this way, perhaps, may be 
established the long-sought alliance between the metaphys- 
ical and the physical sciences, not by the systematic sacri- 
fice of the one to the other, but by the unity of their 
method applied to different phenomena. It might be pos- 
sible, in this way, to satisfy the conditions of the spirit of 
the age, and of all that was legitimate and necessary in the 
revolution of the eighteenth century ; and also perhaps to 
satisfy the most elevated wants of himian nature, which 
are facts in themselves, facts no less incontestable and im- 
perious than any others 

Facts, therefore, arc the point of departure, if not the 
limit of philosophy. Now fiicts, whatever they may be, ex- 
ist for us only as they come to our consciousness. It is 
there alone that observation seizes them and describes 
them, before committing them to induction, which forces 
them to reveal the consequences which they contain in 
their bosom. The field of jdiilosophical observation is con- 
sciousness; there is no other; but in this.nothitjg is to bo 
neglected; every thing is important, for every thing is 
linked together; and if one jtart be ^ranting, complete 
unity is unattainable. To return within our consciousness, 
and scnipulously to study all the jdienomena, their differ- 
ences and their relations ; this is the j)rimary study of phi- 
lost)phy. Its scientific name is psychology. Psychology 
is then the condition and as it were the vestibule of philos 
ophy. The psychological method consists in completely 
retiring within the world of consciousness, in order to be- 
come familiar in that sphere where all is reality, but where 
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the reality is so various and so delicate ; and the psycho- 
logical talent consists in placing ourselves at will within 
this Interior world, in presenting the spectacle thfre dis- 
played to ourselves ; and reproducing freely and distinctly 
all the facts which arc accidentally and confus^y brought 
to our notice* by the circumstances of life 

As soon as we return within our consciousness, and, free 
from every systematic view, observe the diversified phe- 
nomena which are there exhibited, with the actual charac- 
teristics which distinguish them, we are at first struck with 
the presence of a multitude of phenomena which it is im- 
possible to confound with those of sensibility. Sensation 
and the notions which it furnishes, or with which it is com- 
bined, indeed constitute an actual order of phenomena in 
our consciousness ; but it also presents other facts no less 
incontestable, which we may reduce to two great classes, 
voluntary facts and rational facts. The will is not sensa- 
tion ; for the will often combats sensation ; and it is even 
in this opiK)sition that it is most signally manifested. 
Neither is the reason identical with sensation ; for among 
the notions which reason furnishes, there are some, the 
characteristics of which are irreconcilable with those of 
the sensible phenomena ; for example, the notions of cause, 
of substance, of time, of space, of unity, and the like. Let 
sensation be tortured, as much as you please, you will 
never draw from it the characteristics of universality and 
necessity by which these notions and many others are in- 
contestably distinguished. The case is the same with re- 
gard to the notion of the Good and that of the Beautiful : 
and, consequently, .art and raonality arc enfranchised from 
the origin and the limits th.at have been imposed upon 
them by the exclusive philosophy of sensation, and placed, 
together with metaphysics, in a superior and independent 
sphere. But this sphere itself, in all its sublimity, composes 
a portion of our consciousness, and hence falls within the 
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reach of observation. Observation disengages it from the 
clouds in which it is usually enveloped, and gives to the 
phenomena which it comprises the same authority with 
the other phenomena of which consciousness is the theater. 
The method of observation, accordingly, in the limits 
within which it is at first held by a wise circumspection, 
presents to us already many attractive prospects. These 
we must follow and enlarge. 

The first duty of the psychological method is to retire 
within the field of consciousness, where there is nothing 
but phenomena that are all capable of being perceived 
and judged by observation. Now as no substantial exist- 
ence falls under the eye of consciousness, it follows that the 
fii*st eftect of a rigid application of method is to postpone 
tlio subject of ontology. It postpones it, I say, but does 
not destroy it. It is a fact, indeed, attested by observiu 
tion, that in this same consciousness, in which there is 
nothing but phenomena, there are found notions, whoso 
regular development passes the limits of consciousness and 
attains the knowledge of actual existences. Would you 
stop the development of these notions? You would then 
arbitrarily limit the compiiss of a fiict, you would attack 
this fact itself’ and thus shake the authority of all other 
facts. We must either call in question the authority of 
consciousness in itself; or mlmit the authority without re- 
serve for all the facts attested by consciousness. The 
reason is no less certain and real than the will or the 
sensibility ; its certainty once admitted, wo must follow it 
wherever it rigorously conducts, though it be even into 
the depths of ontology. P^or example, it is a rational fact 
attested by consciousness, that in the view of intelligence, 
every phenomenon which is presented supposes a cause. 
It is a fact, moreover, that this principle of causality is 
marked with the characteristics of universality and neces- 
sity. K it be universal and necessary, to limit it would bo 
to destroy it. Now in the phenomenon of sensation, the 
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principle of causality intervenes universally and necessarily, 
and refers this phenomenon to a cause ; and our conscious- 
ness testifying that this cause is not the personal cause 
which the will represents, it follows that the principle of 
causality in its irresistible application conducts to an im- 
personal cause, that is to say, to an external cause, which 
subsequently, and always irresistibly, the principle of caus- 
ality enriches with the characteristics and laws, of which 
the aggregate is the Universe. Here then is an existence ; 
but an existence revealed by a principle which is itself at- 
tested by consciousness. Here is a primary step in ontol- 
ogy, but by the path of psychology, that is to say, of 
observation. We are led by similar processes to the Cause 
of all causes, to the substantial Cause ; to God, and not 
only to a God of Power, but to a God of Justice, a God of 
Holiness ; so that this experimental method, which, applied 
to a single order of phenomena, incomplete and exclusive, 
destroyed ontology and the higher elements of conscious- 
ness, applied with fidelity, firmness, and completeness, to 
all the phenomena, builds up all that which it had over- 
thrown, and by itself furnishes ontology with a sure and 
legitimate instrument. Thus, having commenced with 
modesty, wo can end with results whose certainty is 

equaled by their importance 

Sensible facts are necessary. We do not impute them 
to ourselves. Rational lactsare also necessary ; and reason 
is no less independent of the will than sensibility. Volun- 
tary facts alone are marked in the view of consciousness 
with the characteristics of i)er8onality and responsibility. 
The will alone is the person, or the me. The me is the 
center of the intellectual sphere. So long as the me does not 
exist, the conditions of the existence of all the other phe- 
' nomena might be in force, but, without relation to the me, 
they would not be reflected in the consciousness, and would 
be for it as though they were not. On the other hand, 
the will creates none of the rational and sensible phenom- 
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ena; it even supposes them, since it does not apprehend 
itself, except in distinction from them. We do not find 
ourselves, except in a foreign world, between two orders 
of phenomena which do not pertain to us, which we do not 
even perceive, except on condition of separating ourselves 
from them. Still further, we do not perceive at all, except 
by a light which does not come from ourselves, for our 
personality is the will and nothing more ; all light comes 
from reason, and it is reason which perceives both itself, 
and the sensibility which envelops it, and the will which it 
obliges, without constraining. The element of knowledge 
is rational by its essence ; and consciousness, although com- 
posed of three integrant and inseparable elements, borrows 
its most immediate foundation from reason, without which 
no knowledge would be possible, and consequently no 
consciousness. Sensibility is the external condition of 
consciousness ; the will is its center ; and reason its light. 
A profound and thorough analysis of reason is one of the 
most delicate undertakings of psychology. 

Reason is impersonal in ’ts nature. It is not we who 
make it. It is so far from being individual that its pecu- 
liar characteristics are the opjwsite of individuality, namely, 
universality and necessity ; since it is to reason, that we 
owe the knowledge of universal and necessary truths, of 
principles which we all obey, and which wo can not but 
obey. The existence of these pnnciples is then a prelim- 
inary fact which it was essential to establish in the first 
place upon the most complete evidence. It is a triumph 
of the method of observation, to which it must have been 
indebted for an incontestable basis. Then comes the 
question with regard to the precise number of these regu- 
lating principles of reason, which, as fiir as we are con- 
cerned, are reason itself. After having established the 
existence of such principles, it is the business of method to 
18 * 
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attempt a complete enumeration and a rigorous classifica- 
tion of them. 

Plato, who following Pythagoras, built his philosophy on 
these principles, neglected to count them ; it seems as if he 
shrunk from permitting a profane analysis to touch those 
divine wings on which he soared into the world of ideas. 
The methodical Aristotle, faithful to his master, but still 
more faithful to analysis, alter having changed ideas into 
categories, submitted them to a severe examination, and 
did not hesitate to give a list of them. This list, so much 
despised by frivolous minds as an arid nomenclature, is the 
boldest and the most hazardous effort of method. Is the 
list of Aristotle complete? I believe that it is. It ex- 
hausts the subject. Let this bo its immortal glory. But 
if the enumeration is complete, is there nothing to be de- 
sired in the cla.ssilication and the arrangement of the 
categories ? Hero commences the defect of the list of 
Aristotle. In my opinion, its order is arbitrary and does not 
correspond to the progressive development of intelligence. 
Besides, does not this list contain repetitions? Would it 
not be possible to reduce it? I have no doubt of it. 
Among modern sy.stems, Cartesiunism recognizes necessary 
truths ; but it makes no attempt at completeness and j)re- 
cisiou with regard to them. In the eighteenth century, in 
France, lUicessary truths were set aside a.s by the previous 
question ; they did *mt even receive the honor of being 
submitted to examination ; they were guilty of being found 
in the old system ; they must be sacrificed to sensation, the 
only basis and standard of all possible truth. The Scottish 
school which restored them to honor, enumerated a part 
of them, but did not think of making a complete accoimt. 
It was reserved for Kant to renew the undertaking of 
Aristotle, and the first among the modems to attempt to 
form a complete list of the laws of thought. Of these, 
Kant made an exact and profound review, and his labor, 
in this respect, is superior even to that of Aristotle; but, 
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in my opinion, similar charges can be brought against him ; 
and a long and detailed examination may have demon- 
strated to those who attended my Course of 1818 , that if 
the list of Kant is complete, it is arbitrary in its classifica- 
tion, and is susceptible of a legitimate reduction. If I 
have accomplished any thing useftil in my teaching, it is 
perhaps on this point. I have at least renewed an import- 
ant question: I have debated the two most celebrated 
solutions ; and I liave ventured to propose another which 
time and discussion have not yet shaken. In my opinion, 
all the laws of thought may bo reduced to two, namely, 
the law of causality and that of substance. These are the 
two essential and fundamental laws, of which all others 
are only derivatives, developed in an order by no means 
arbitrary, I have demonstrated, as I think, that if wo 
examine these two laws in the order of the nature of things, 
tlie first is that of substance and the second that of caus- 
ality ; Avhile in the order of the accjuisilion of our ideas, 
the law of causality precedes that of substance, oi* rather 
both are given to us together, and are cotemporary in 
our consciousness. 

It is not sufficient to have enumerated, classed, and re- 
duced to a system th« laws of reason ; we must prove that 
they are absolute, m order to prove that their conse- 
quences, whatever they may be, arc also absolute. Here 
is the defect of the celebr.ated discussion of Kant respect- 
ing the Objective and Subjective in human knowledge. 
That great man, after seeing so clearly all the laws which 
preside over thought, struck with the character of neccs- 
sity which they bear, that is to say, our inability not to 
recognize and follow them, supposed that ho saw in this 
very fact a bond of dependence and relativeness w ith re- 
spect to the me, the peculiar and distinctive characteristic 
of which he was far from having completely fathomed. 
Now as soon as the law's of reason are degraded to being 
nothing but laws relative to the human condition, their 
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whole compass is circumscribed by the sphere of our per- 
sonal nature ; and their widest consequences, always 
marked wth an indelible character of subjectivity, en- 
gender only irresistible persuasions, if you please, but no 
inde[)cndent truths. This is the procedure by which that 
incomparable analyst, after having so well described all the 
laws of thought, reduces them to impotence ; and with all 
the conditions of certainty, arrives at an ontological Skep- 
tioism, from which he finds no other asylum than the sub- 
lime inconsequence of allowing more objectivity to the 
laws of practical reason than those of speculative reason. 
The whole endeavor of my Lectures of 181 8, after a system- 
atic catalogue of the laws of reason, was to free them from 
the character of subjectivity which seemed to be imposed 
upon them by that of necessity ; to reinstate them in their 
independence ; and to save philosophy from the rock on 
which it had been thrown the moment of reaching the port. 
Our public discussions, for several months, were devoted 
to showing that the laws of human reason arc nothing less 
than the laws of reason in itself. More faithful than ever 
to the psychological method, instead of departing from 
observation, I plunged into it more deeply : and it is by 
observation that in the recesses of consciousness, and at a 
depth to which Kant did not penetrate, under the apparent 
relativeness and subjectivity of the necessary principles 
of thought, I (Ictected and unfolded the fact, instantaneous 
but real, of the 8j)ontaneous j)erception of truth — a per- 
ception, which not reflecting itself immediately, passes 
without notice in the interior consciousness, but is the 
actual basis of that which, at a subsequent period, in a 
logical form and in the hands of reflection, becomes a 
necessary conception. All subjectivity, with all that is of 
a reflective character, expires in the spontaneity of percep- 
tion. But the s|iontaneou.s perception is so pure that it 
escapes our notice ; it is the reflected light which strikes 
us, but often obscuring, by its false brightness, the purity 
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of the primitive light. Reason it is true, becomes sub- 
jective by its relation to tlie free and voluntary me, the 
seat and type of all subjectivity ; but in itself it is imper- 
sonal ; it belongs to no one individual rather than another 
within the compass of humanity ; it belongs not even to 
humanity itself ; and its laws consequently depend only on 
themselves. They preside over and govern humanity 
which perceives them, as well as nature which represents 
them ; but they belong neither to the one or the other. 
It might even be said with greater truth that nature and 
humanity belonged to them ; since they have no beauty 
or truth but by their relation to intelligence, and since 
nature without the laws by which it is governed, and 
humanity without the principles which guide it, would 
soon be lost in the abyss of nothingness, from which they 
could never escape. The laws of intelligence therefore 
constitute a separate world, which governs the visible 
world, presides over its movements, sustains and preserves 
it, but does not depend upon it. This is the intelligible 
world, the sphere of idem^ distinct from and independent 
of their subjects, internal ..nd external, which Plato had 
glimpses of, and which modern analysis and psychology 
still discover at the present day in the depths of conscious- 
ness. 

The laws of thought having been demonstrated to be 
absolute, induction can make use of them without hesita- 
tion ; and from absolute principles obtained by observation 
can legitim.ately conduct us to a point beyond the immedi- 
ate sphere of observation itself. Now among the laws of. 
thought given by psychology, the two fundamental laws 
which contain all the others, the law of causality and the 
law of substance, irresistibly applied to themselves, elevate 
us immediately to their cause and their substance, and jis 
they are absolute, they elevate us to an absolute cause and 
an absolute substance. But an absolute cause and an ab- 
solute substance arc identical in essence ; since every ab- 
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solute cause must be substance in so far as it is absolute, 
and every absolute substance must be cause in order to 
be able to manifest itself. Besides, an absolute substance 
must be One in order to be absolute ; two absolutes are a 
contradiction ; and the absolute substance must be One, or 
not at all. We may even say that all substance is absolute 
in so far as it is substance, and consequently One ; for rela- 
tive substances destroy the very idea of substance, and 
finite substances which suppose beyond them another sub- 
stance still to which they belong, bear a strong resem- 
blance to phenomena. The Unity of substance, therefore, 
is involved in the very idea of substance, which is derived 
from the law of substance, an incontestable result of psy- 
chological observation ; so that experience applied to con- 
sciousness, at a certain degree of profoundness, gives that 
which appears at first view to be the most opposed to it, 
namely, ontology. In fact, substantial causality is Being in 
itself; the rational laws, therefore, are laws of Being, and 
reason is the true existence. Thus, as analysis applied to 
consciousness at firet separated reason from personality, so 
now on the elevated point to which we have been con- 
ducted by analysis, we perceive that reason and its laws, 
referred to substance, Cnan be neither a modification nor an 
effect of the me, since they are the immediate effect of the 
manifestation of absolute substance. Ontology, therefore, 
returns to psychology the lights which it borrows from it ; 
and we thus arrive at the identity of the two extremities 
of science. 

Such is the analysis of reason. That of activity is not less 
im})ortant. Of all the active phenomena, the most striking 
undoubtedly is that of will. It is a fiict, that in the midst 
of the movements w hich are carried on within us by exter- 
nal agents in spite of ourselves, wo have the power of com- 
mencing a different movement, in the first place of conceiv- 
ing it, then of deliberating whether w'e shall execute it, 
finally of resolving .and proceeding to execution, of begin- 
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mng it, of pursuing or suspending it, of accomplishing or 
retarding it, and at all times of controlling it. The iact is 
certain ; and it is no less certain, that the movement ac- 
complished on these conditions assumes a new character in 
our eyes ; we impute it to ourselves, we refer it as an effect 
to ourselves, and in that case we consider ourselves as its 
cause. This is the origin of our notion of cause, not of an 
abstract cause, but of a personal cause, of ourselves. The 
peculiar characteristic of the mo is causality, or will, since 
we refer to ourselves, we impute to ourselves, only what 
we cause, and wo cause only what we will. To will, to 
cause, to exist for oureelves — these are synonymous expres- 
sions of the same fact, winch comprises at once will, caus- 
ality, and personality. The relation of the will and the 
person is not a simple relation of co-existence ; it is a true 
relation of identity. To exist for ourselves is not one thing, 
and to will another, for in that ease, there could bo imper- 
sonal volitions, which is contrary to facts, or a personality, 
or self-conscious me without will, which is impossible ; for 
to know myself as the me, is to distinguish myself from a 
not me ; now, we can not distinguish ourselves from that 
but by separating ourseHes from it, by h'aving the imper- 
sonal movement and producing ofie which wo impute to 
ourselves, that is to say, by exercising an act of volition. 
Will therefore is the essence of the person. The move- 
ments of sensibility, the desires, the passions, so far from 
constituting personality, destroy it. Personality and pas- 
sion are essentially in an inverse relation, in an opposition 
to each other, which constitutes life. As we can lind the 
dement of personality only in the will, so also we can find 
the element of causiility only in the same place. We must 
not confound the will or the internal causality which immc!- 
dialely produces effects internal at first like their cause, 
with the external and actually j)a88ive instruments of this 
causality, which as instruments, appear at first sight also 
to prwluce effects, but without being their primary cause. 
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that is to say, their trnc cause. When I throw a hall 
against another, it is not the ball which actually causes the 
motion that it communicates, for this motion was communi- 
cated to it by the Iiand, by the muscles which in our won- 
derful organization are at the service of the will. Properly 
speaking, these actions arc only effects connected with one 
another, alternately resembling causes, without containing 
a single real cause, and all traceable as ejects, more or less 
distinctly, to the will as their primary cause. If we seek 
the notion of cause in the action of one ball upon another, 
as was done previously to Hume ; or in the action of the 
hand on the ball, and of the primary muscles of motion on 
their extremities, or even in the action of the will on the 
muscle, as was done by M. Maine de Biran ; we shall find 
it in none of these cases, not even in the last, for it is pos- 
sible that there should be a paralysis of the muscles which 
deprives the mil of power over them, makes it unproduct- 
ive, incapable of being a cause, and consequently of sug- 
gesting the notion of it. But what no paralysis can prevent, 
is the action of the will on itself, the production of a res- 
olution, that is to say, an act of caus.ation entirely mental, 
the primitive type of all causality, of which all external 
movements, commencing with the muscular effort and 
ending with the action of one ball on another, are only 
symbols more or less imperfect. The first cause for us 
therefore is the will; of which the first effect is a volition. 
This is at onco the highest and the purest source of the 
notion of cause, which thus becomes identical with that of 
personality. And it is the taking possession, so to speal^ 
of the cause in the will and the personality which is the 
condition for us of the ulterior or simultaneous conception 
of the external impersonal causes. 

The phenomenon of will presents the following elements ; 
1, to decide upon an act to be performed ; 2, to deliberate; 
8, to resolve. Now if we look at it, it is reason which 
composes the fii*st element entirely, and even the second ; 
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for it is reason also which deliberates, but it is not reason 
which resolves and determines. Now reason, which is thus 
combined with will, is combined in a reflective form ; to 
conceive an end, to deliberate, involves the idea of reflec- 
tion. Reflection is therefore the condition of every volun- 
tary act, if every voluntary act supposes a predetermina- 
tion of its object and a process of deliberation. Now to 
act voluntarily, is, as we have seen, to act in this manner ; 
and it is because the will is in fact reflective, that it pre- 
sents such a striking phenomenon. But can a reflective 
operation be a primitive operation ? To will is — with the 
consciousness that w’e can resolve and act — to deliberate 
whether we shall resolve, whether W'c shall act in such or 
such a manner, and to decide in favor of one or the other. 
The result of this choice, of this decision preceded by de- 
liberation and predetermination, is volition, the immediate 
effect of i)ersonal activity ; but in order to resolve and to 
act in this manner, it was necessary to know that we could 
resolve and act, it was necessary that we should have pre- 
viously resolved and acted in a different manner, without 
deliberation or ])redetcrnnnation, that is to say, without re- 
flection. The operation previous to reflection is sponta- 
neity. It is a fact that even now wo often act without 
having deliberated, and that rational perception spontane- 
ously making know’n to us the act to be ])erfomcd, the per- 
sonal activity also spontaneously enters into operation and 
resolves at once, not by a foreign impulse, hut by a kind of 
immediate inspiration, prior to reflection .and often superior 
to it.* The QiCil motiriu! of the old lloratius, the a moiy 
Auvergne! of the bnavc d’Assas, .arc not blind impulses and 
in consequence destitute of morality ; but neitlier is it from 
reasoning or reflection that they arc borrowed by heroism. 
The phenomenon of spontaneous activity, therefore, is no 
less real than that of voluntary activity. Only, as every 
thing which is reflective is completely determined, and for 
that reason distinct, the phenomenon of voluntary and re- 
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Elective activity is more clear than that of spontaneous ac- 
tivity, which is less determined and more obscure. More- 
over, the characteristic of every voluntary act is the power 
of repeating itself at will, the power of being summoned, so 
to speak, before the tribunal of consciousness, which ex- 
amines and describes it at leisure ; while on the other hand, 
as it is tlic characteristic of a spontaneous act that it is not 
voluntary, the spontaneous act is not repeated at will, and 
when it takes place is either unperceived or irrevocable, 
and can not be afterward summoned back but on condition 
of being reflective, that is to say, of being destroyed, as a 
spontaneous fact. Spontaneity is therefore necessarily sub- 
jected to that obscurity which suiroimds every thing whicli 
is primitive and instantaneous. 

With all our seeldng, we can discover no other modes 
of action. Reflection and spontaneity comprise all the 
real forms of activity. 

Reflection as a principle and as a fact supposes and fol- 
lows spontaneity ; but as there can be notliing in tlic Re- 
flective which is not in the Spontaneous, all that we have 
said of the one will apply to the other ; and although spon- 
taneity is not accompanied either with predetermination or 
deliberation, it is no less than will a real power of action, 
and consequently a productive cause, and consequently 
again, a personal cause. Spontaneity then contains all 
that is contained by the will ; and it contains it previously 
to that, in a less determined, but purer fonn ; and hence 
we arrive at the iinmediate source of causality and of the 
pie. The me already exists with the productive power 
which characterizes it in the flashing forth of spontaneity ; 
and it is in this instantaneous flashing forth that it* instan- 
taneously .apprehends itself. We might say that it dis- 
covers itself in spontaneity, and establishes itself in reflec- 
tion. The me, says Fichte, posits itself in a voluntary 
determination. This point of view is that of reflection. 
In order for the me to posit itself, as Fichte says, it is 
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necessary that it should clearly distinguish itself form the 
not-me. To distinguish is to* deny; to distinguish one 
thing from another, is to effirm again, but by denying ; it 
is to affirm, after having denied. Now it is not true that 
the intellectual life commences with a negation ; and be- 
fore reflection and the fact to the description of which 
Mchte has forever attached his name, there is another 
operation, in which the me finds itself without seeking, 
posits itself, if you please, but without having wished 
to posit itself, by the solo virtue, the peculiar energy of 
the activity, which it recognizes, as it manifests it, but 
without having previously known it ; for the activity is re- 
vealed to itself only by its acts, and the first act must have 
been the effect of a power which has hitherto been igno- 
rant of itself. 

What then is this power which is revealed only by its 
acts, which finds and perceives itself in spontaneity, and 
again finds and reflects upon itself in will ? 

Whether spontaneous or voluntary, all personal acts 
have this characteristic in common, that they can bo re- 
ferred immediately to a cause which has its point of de- 
parture altogether in itself, that is to say, that they, are 
free ; such is the proper notion of liberty. Liberty can 
not bo confined to the will, for in that case, spontaneity 
would not bo free ; and on the other hand, liberty can not 
consist merely in spontaneity, for then the will in its 
turn would not be free. If therefore the two phenom- 
ena are ecpially free, they can bo so only on the condition 
that we discard from the motion of liberty every thing 
which belongs exclusively either to one or the other of tho 
two phenomena, and that we .allow to it only what is com- 
mon to both. Now, what circum8t.ance is common to both 
except that they have their point of departure in them- 
selves, and that they can be referred immediately to a 
cause, which is their proper cause, and which acts only by 
its own energy ? Liberty being tho common charactcristio 
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of spontaneity and of will, comprises both these phenom- 
ena in itself ; it ought to posses and it consequently does 
possess something more general than either, and, which 
constitutes their identity. This is the only theory of 
liberty that agrees with the different facts which are an- 
nounced as free by the consciousness of the human race, 
and which in their diversities have occasioned theories in 
contradiction with each other, because they have been con- 
structed exclusively for a specific order of phenomena. 
Thus, for example, the theory which concentrates liberty in 
the will must needs admit no other than reflective liberty, 
preceded by a predeterminationf, accompanied ^Wth a pro- 
cess of deliberation, and marked with characteristics which 
greatly reduce the number of free acts, which take away 
liberty from every thing which is not reflective, from the 
enthusiasm of the poet and artist in the moment of crea- 
tion, from the ignorance which reflects but little, and 
scarcely acts otherwise than spontaneously, that is to say, 
from three (juarters of the human race. Because the ex- 
pression free-will implies the idea of choice, of comparison, 
and of reflection, these conditions have been imposed on 
lilucrty, of which free-will is only one form ; free-will is 
free-volition, that is to say, volition ; but will is so far from 
being adequate to the extent of libeily, that even language 
adds to it the epithet free, thus referring it to something 
still more general than itself. We may assert the same of 
spontaneity. Disengaged from the accompaniment more 
or less tardy of reflection, of comparison, and of delibera- 
tion, 8])ontaneity manifests liberty in a purer form, but it is 
only one form of liberty .atid not liberly entire ; the fun- 
damental idea of liberty is that of a power which, under 
Avhatever form it acts, acts only by an energy peculiar to 
itself. 

If liberty is distinct from free phenomena — as the char- 
acteristic element of every phenomena is to be more or 
less determined, but always to be so in some degree — it 
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follows that the peculiar characteristic of liberty in its con- 
trast with free phenomena, is indetermination. Liberty 
therefore is not a form of activity, but activity in itself, the 
indetermined activity, which, precisely on that account, 
determines itself in one form or another. Hence it follows, 
once more, that the me or the personal activity, sponta- 
neous or reflective, represents only the determined form 
of activity, but not its essence. Liberty is the ideal of the 
me ; the me must needs constantly tend to it, without ever 
arriving at it ; it participates in it, but is not identical with 
it. The me is liberty in action, not liberty in power ; it is 
a cause, but a cause phenomenal and not substantial, rela- 
tive and not absolute. The absolute me of Fichte is a 
contradiction. The very terms imply that nothing absolute 
and substantial is to be found in what is determined, that 
is to say, phenomenal. In respect to activity, substance 
then can nof be found but beyond and above all phenome- 
nal activity, in power not yet passed into action, in the in- 
determined essence which is capable of self-determination, 
in liberty disengaged from its forms, which limit while 
they determine it. We are thus arrived then in the anal- 
ysis of tlic me, by the w-^y of psychology still, at a new 
aspect of ontology, at a substantial activity, anterior and 
superior to all phenomenal activity, which produces all the 
phenomena of activity, survives them all and renews them 
all, immortal and inexhaustible in thc^ destruction of its 
temporary manifestations. And it is a remarkable fact, 
again, that this absolute activity, in its development, as- 
sumes two forms parallel with those of reason, namely, 
spontaneity and reflection. These two elements are 
found in one sphere as well as the other, and the principle 
of both is always a substantial causality. Activity and 
reason, liberty and intelligcfice are therefore intimately 
oombined with each other in the unity of substance. 

The last phenomenon of consciousness which we have 
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not yet analyzed, sensation, would require similar develop- 
ments, but the time does not admit of them. I must con- 
tent myself with a few words which thinkers will compre- 
hend, and which will serve at least as a touchstone for my 
future labors on the philosophy of nature. 

Sensation is a phenomenon of consciousness no less in- 
contestable than either of the others ; now if this phenom- 
enon is real, as no phenomenon is sufficient to itself, reason 
which acts under the law of causality and of substance 
compels us to refer the phenomenon of sensation to an ex- 
isting cause ; and as this cause is evidently not the me, it is 
necessary that reason should refer sensation to another 
cause, for the action of reason is irresistible ; it refers it 
therefore to a cause foreign to the me, placed beyond the 
influence of the me, that is to say, to an external cause j 
this is our notion of the outward world as opposed to the 
inward world which the me constitutes and filft, our notion 
of an external object as opj)osed to the subject which is 
personality itself, our notion of passivity as opposed to 
liberty. But let us not be deceived by the expression pass- 
ivity ; for the ino is not passive and can not be so, since it 
consists in free activity ; neither is the object any more 
passive, since it is made known to us only in the character 
of cause, of active force. Passivity therefore is nothing 
but a relation between two forces which act on each other. 
Vary and mulliplv the phenomenon of sensation, reason 
always and necessarily refers it to a c^use which it success- 
ively charges, in proportion to the extent of experience, 
not with the internal modilications of the subject, but with 
the objective qualities capable of j)roducing them, that is 
to say, it develops the notion of cause, but \iithout depart- 
ing from it, for qualities are always causes, and can be 
known only as such. The external world therefore is 
nothing but an assemblage of causes corresponding to our 
real or povssible sensations; the relation of these causes 
with each other is the order of the world. The world ao- 
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oordingly is of the same stuff with ourselves, and nature is 
the sister of man ; it is active, living, animated like him ; 
and its history is a drama no less than our own. 

Besides, as the devtlopment of the personal or human 
force takes place in consciousness, in some sort, under the 
auspices of reason, which we recognize as our law even 
when we violate it ; so the external forces are necessarily 
conceived of as submitted to laws in their development, or 
to speak more correctly, the laws of external forces are 
nothing but their mode of development, the constancy of 
which forms what we call regularity. Force in nature is 
distinct from its law, as personality in us is distinct from 
reason ; distinct, I say, and not separate ; for all force car- 
ries its law Avith it and manifests it in its action and by its 
action. Now, all law supposes a reason, and the laws of 
the w'orld are nothing but reason as manifested in the 
world. Here then is a new relation of man with nature. 
Nature, like humanity, is composed of laws and of forces, 
of reason and of activity ; and in this point of view, the 
two worlds are again brought closely together. 

Is there nothing further? As we have reduced the 
laws of reason and the modes of free force to two, could 
we not also attempt a reduction of the forces of nature 
and of their laws ? Could wo not reduce all the regular 
modes of the action of nature to two, which in their rela- 
tion with the spontaneous and the reflective action of the 
me and of reason, would exhibit a still ;nore intimate 
harmony than that which wo have just indicated between 
the internal and the external world ? It will be perceived 
that I here allude to expansion and concentration ; but so 
long as methodical labors shall not have converted these 
conjectures into certainty, I will hope and be silent ; I will 
content myself with remarking that the philosophical con- 
siderations which reduce the notion of the external world 
to that of force have already gained currency, and secretly 
preside over modern Physics. What physical inquirer, 
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since Euler, seeks any thing in nature but forces and laws ? 
Who now speaks of atoms ? And even molecules, the old 
atoms revived — who defends them as any thing but an 
hypothesis ? If the flict be incontestable, if modern Phys- 
ics be now employed only Avith forces and laws, I draw the 
rigorous conclusion from it, that the science of Physics, 
whether it know it or not, is no longer material, and that 
it became spiritual when it rejected every other method 
than observation and induction which can never lead to 
aught but forces and laws. Xow what is there material 
in forces and laws ? The physical sciences then themselves 
have* entered into the broad path of an enlightened Spirit- 
ualism ; and they have only to march A\ith a firm step, and 
to gain a more and more profound knowledge of forces 
and laws, in order to arrive at more important generaliza- 
tions. Let us go still further. As it is a law already rec- 
ognized of the same reason which governs humanity and 
nature, to refer every finite cause and every multiple law, 
that is to say, every phenomenal cause and every phenom- 
enal law, to something absolute which leaves nothing to 
bo sought beyond it in relation to existence, that is to say, 
to a substance ; so this law refers the external world com- 
posed of forces and laAVs to a substance, which must needs 
be a cause in order to be the subject of the causes of this 
world, Avhich must needs be an intelligence in order to be 
the subject of its laws, a substance, in fine, Avhich must 
needs be the i\lentity of activity and intelligence. We are 
thus arrived accordingly, for the second time, by observa- 
tion and induction in the external sphere, at precisely the 
same point to Avhich observation and induction have suc- 
cessively conducted us in the sphere of personality and in 
tliat of reason ; consciousness in its triplicity, is therefore 
one ; the physical and moral Avorld is one, science is one, 
that is to say, in other words, God is One. 

Let us sum tip these ideas, and at the same time more 
fully unfold them. 
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